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Great Utterances on Helping Humanity by Helping 
Childhood and Youth 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby: Only the race that regards its 
young, renews its youth. 

Bishop Phillips Brooks: He who helps a child helps 
humanity with a distinctness, with an immediateness, 
which no other help, given to human creatures in any 
other stage of their human life, can possibly give again- 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton: 

He built a house ; time laid it in the dust ; 
He wrote a book ; its title's now forgot ; 
He.ruled a city, but his name is not 
On any tablet graven, or where rust 
Can gather from disuse, or marble bust. 

He took a child from out a wretched cot. 
Who on the State dishonor might have brought. 
And reared him to the Christian's hope and trust : 
The boy, to manhood grown, became a light 
To many souls, and preached for human need 
The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 
The work has multiplied like stars at night 
When darkness deepens ; every noble deed 
Lasts longer than a granite monument. 



INTRODUCTION 




Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. 
Ph.D. 



The author of this book has been from his school days 
a leader in all that makes for gladness. He bears in his 
body the marks of his good times on first base in college 

days, and was at that time also the 
secretary of an amateur boxing 
club. He entered into college 
gymnastics not less but more than 
usual, and in consequence gained 
in freshman year ten inches in 
height and twenty-seven pounds 
in weight. Surely, such a man 
should not be suspected of oppos- 
ing clean sports and real re-crea- 
tions. 

For twenty-one years he was a 
happy pastor of large churches, and for a third of a cen- 
tury has been widely known as a "cheerful reformer." 
He ^tresses the true meaning of the word ^'reformer," 
which signifies the restorer of normalcy, as when a doctor 
resets dislocated bones. Such restoration of the body 
politic means, of course, ultimate increase of happiness. 

As this book deals more with children than Dr. Crafts' 
usual reform efforts, it is appropriate to recall that he 
and Mrs. Crafts (who has contributed important chap- 
ters and advisory work), have been for more than a half 
century specializing in teaching Sunday school children 
and their teachers — also speaking often in public schools 
and colleges. Mrs. Crafts was in 1870-1872 the one 
woman in the group that founded the modern uniform 
lesson system. The men were D. L. Moody, B. F. Jacobs, 
J. H. Vincent, and Edward Eggleston. She was the 
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6 INTRODUCTION 

teacher of Mr. Moody's Sunday school teachers, and of 
three hundred poor children in his primary class, and at 
the same time taught a larger number of well-to-do chil- 
dren in Mr. Jacob's Sunday school, and also^ wrote the 
primary Sunday school lessons in the National Teacher. 
It was about a year later, when Dr. Eggleston was hold- 
ing Sunday school conventions in the East, that Dr. 
Crafts began work with him as a Sunday school conven- 
tion speaker. Soon after he spoke for Dr. J. H. Vincent 
(afterwards Bishop) at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Methodist Sunday School Union in Arch Street 
Church, Philadelphia, since which he has written or 
spoken almost every week for young people or their 
teachers. Dr. and Mrs. Crafts were for fourteen years 
and a half the joint teachers of the ''Christian Herald 
Million Bible Class." They had previously written lessons 
and articles for the Sunday School Times and many other 
Sunday school periodicals. Mrs. Crafts for nine years 
taught the weekly lesson to primary Sunday school teach- 
ers of New York and vicinity every Saturday in Broad- 
way Tabernacle. At Chatauquas in Madison, Wisconsin; 
Monteagle, Tennessee, and Lexington, Kentucky, she 
taught children, in the first case for eleven years, in the 
second for seven years, and in the third for three years, 
not only Bible lessons but the history of great paintings, 
great hymns, great cathedrals, great events of the nine- 
teenth century, and juvenile sociology. Both Dr. and Mrs. 
Crafts in their travels have spoken often at colleges, but 
Dr. Crafts' favorite re-creation in his wide lecture tours 
has been speaking three or four times a week to high 
schools on "The Essentials of Manliness and Woman- 
liness," which is called back in many cases so soon as 
there is a new set of pupils. Dr. and Mrs. Crafts have 
written numerous books for children and their teachers. 
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the first being "Through the Eye to the Heart." The sec- 
ond was "Childhood, the Text Book of the Age." 

The writer of this introduction is indebted to another 
book of Dr. Crafts, "Practical Christian Sociology," 
which he heard as a student when originally delivered 
as lectures at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Professor W. Henry Green, in a letter expressing for 
the faculty appreciation of the lectures, said: "The prac- 
tical acquaintance which you manifested with the numer- 
ous and compli- 
cated questions 
arising under 
this theme sur- 
prised and de- 
lighted me. The 
wise reserve 
shown in avoid- 
ing hasty an in- 
consider- 
a t e judgments 
upon matters 
that require fur- 
t h e r invesiga- 

tion, and the im- (P"" Prineet™ Seminar:? Uct«rei) ~ 

partial attitude taken in regard to matters which have led 
to serious strife and agitation, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. There is but one feeling among us, that of high 
gratification that we have been permitted to hear these in- 
structive and valuable lectures," 

This book is intended to present social problems more 
familiarly, in a form suitable for personal reading of old 
and young as well as for collegiate study. 

Robert Watson. 
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12 SYLLABUS 

Lecture II. City and State Patriotism 

Through what natural causes should parents become 
deeply interested in having a good city government? 
Child's first contact with government, the policeman, with 
whom parents should cordially cooperate. Mayor's auto- 
cratic control of all shows to be invoked by parents 
unitedly against all harmful shows. City Council to be 
enlisted by courteous interviews to furnish home protec- 
tion so far as city ordinances can go. Parents' relations 
to juvenile courts should be intimate. Supreme duty of 
parents as lieutenants of Government in the training of 
good citizens to teach and practice obedience to all laws. 
Citizens to be made to feel that faithful enforcement of 
all laws is the special function of city officers: mayor, 
police, prosecutor, judges — who should be selected with 
special reference to fitness for that work. Re-creation 
Commission needed in all cities to survey, supplement and 
supervise public amusements, combining playground as- 
sociations, censor boards, etc., for more comprehensive 
treatment of the biggest city problem. How do intelligent 
parents come to have increased interest in State Govern- 
ment? State laws secured not chiefly through the ballot 
box, where vote is usually on but one of a hundred sub- 
jects of legislation, but through the mail box. Petitions, 
letters, telegrams, deputations are respectively the artil- 
lery barrage, the infantry volley, the sharpshooters' shots 
and the cavalry charge in securing legislation, whether 
State or National. 

Lecture III. National Patriotic Problems 

Moral issues regarded as belonging to city and state till 
1882 — why new view taken then and since? Why new 
view of national control of business also? City, State 
and Federal relations to strikes. Recent amendments to 
national constitution. Why was not local option and 
State prohibition sufficient to curb liquor evil? Why 
should national government be given power by additional 
amendments to establish minimum standards on child 
labor and divorce ? What are the real reasons why di- 
vorces have multiplied? In addition to law, what should 
education and religion undertake to do in restraint of 
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this great evil ? And what should education and religion 
and legislation severally undertake in securing proper 
restriction of immigration first, and then the true Ameri- 
canization and Christianizing of immigrants already here ? 
Should efforts be made to draw immigrants from racial 
colonies to mingle more with native people? Is it de- 
sirable to keep children in churches where services are in 
foreign tongues only because some of the grown-ups are 
too old to learn a new language ? What besides learning 
English is required by a true Americanization program? 
Should not Americanization include showing that the 
very fact immigrants come here indicates American ways 
have worked better than old country ways? What is an 
"American Sunday"? What is the American way about 
Bible reading in the public schools and colleges? What 
is the American way in pohtics? In business? In so- 
ciety? In amusements? With all races here, what can 
we do to lessen international strife through proper rela- 
tions with those in our midst who represent every foreign 
land ? Most of all what is the new hope as to better rela- 
tions between Negroes and whites as shown by the Presi- 
dent's speech at Birmingham in 1921 and the report in 
1922 on the Chicago massacre? 

IV. Internationalism Through World Brotherhood 

(See Chaps, viii-xi; Forums 15-20; also Alphabetical 

Index on all topics.) 

1. Foreign missions of Christian churches have pre- 
pared the way for some association of nations to insure 
world peace by teaching best people of most influential 
Christian lands, during more than a century, that men of 
all colors and races are one brotherhood under the Father- 
hood of God. Missions influential sociologically because 
they improve conditions of this life for the individual 
and the community, as well as hold up the joy or woe of 
the life to come. 

2. Great "relief" campaigns conducted by Christian 
Herald, Literary Digest, Red Cross and other agencies, 
for India, China, Belgium, Russia and Near East, that 
have passed from millions into billions, have lessened 
international illwill and prepared nations for cooperation. 
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3. A survey of world conditions, especially in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, shows nothing less than an "association of 
nations" — ^the League of Npitions or some similar body — 
can assure us against Germany, Russia and Turkey bring- 
ing on another world war, which the radical revolution- 
ists in all lands are likely to take advantage of for bring- 
ing on another world war to change industrial conditions 
by violence just when almost universal democracy makes 
it entirely practicable to make all reasonable industrial 
changes by the orderly processes of government. See 
Crafts' Internationalism for brief survey all associations 
of three or more nations in war or peace from the time 
of the Crusades. Nations have formed associations to 
regulate international postage by Postal Union, philan- 
thropy by Red Cross, morals by White Slave Treaty and 
Anti-opium Convention. The supreme task of associated 
nations now is to assure world peace. 

4. Each town can help prevent another great war by 
petitions to President Harding to resume our "vacant 
chair" as umpire and leader of our recent Allies. Each 
town can help also by eliminating local sect, class and race 
antagonisms, not only in the name of religion but of good 
manners. It is rowdy to get angry and abusive because 
others in the exercise of their liberty take different views 
from ours. Action of Kansas Governor in ordering Ku 
Klux officers out of the State — is it a good example ? 
Also less drastic act of Georgia Governor in prohibiting 
public use of Ku Klux costumes? The Facisti of Italy 
fighting revolutionary Communists by an irresponsible 
armed association — can it be reasonably defended ? Shall 
we prohibit appeals for revolutionary changes of gov- 
ernment where democracy makes every man a "Sovereign 
Citizen," with every court as his royal court ? And permit 
the discussion by platform and press of the conduct of 
sects, classes and races under the banner of free speech? 
Neither public or private force should be allowed to 
prevent either criticism or defense of Jews or Catholics; 
of Labor or Capital ; of Negro or Oriental ; but by moral 
suasion men who "seek peace and pursue it" should strive 
to keep discussion parliamentary and courteous, "Speakt 

ING THE TRUTH IN LOVE." 



1. BE GOOD TO YOURSELF^ 

I was spending the Sabbath in a minister's home, and 
had very promptly made a friend, as usual, of the young- 
est of the family, a little girl nine years of age. 1 had 
noticed early in my visit that her older brother, Tom, 
about twelve years of age, was a good deal of a tease, 
and when presently he passed out of the room, I said to 
my little friend, in the confidence of our new friendship 
and in a spirit I fear too gossipy, "Is Tom a good boy ?" 
She raised her head and assumed the judicial air of a 
Portia, and speaking very slowly and carefully, as we 
ought to speak when judging others, she said: "Well, 
Tom is not as good as God ; but then Tom isn't as bad 
as the devil." In that broad bay I have instantly made 
room for all the boys — ^and the girls, too; I haven't left 
one of them out, nor one of the old folks, either. 

Another pertinent story — for you can no more study 
childhood without stories and smiles than you can study 
geology. without stones — -Avas the case of a little girl who 
was asked by a lady visitor, "Are you a good girl ?" She 
answered cheerfully, "Not velly good, not yelly bad; 
just a comferable little girl." She had imbibed from the 
spirit of the age the idea that to be very good is to be 
very "uncomferable," but the old Scotchman was nearer 
right who urged upon his son that honesty is the best 

* The subjects that are briefly introduced in each of these talks are further 
discussed, still more informally, in two Round Tables in Part II, which are 
intended to he forums of frank and friendly free speech. In those Round 
Tables information is given as to where literature on the subjects discussed 
can be obtained — usually free of charge. I suggest the* whole series of talks 
be read first to get in short order a comprehensive survey of present day 
social problems, and that the Round Tables be then taken up in a more 
thorough second round of study. 

15 



16 THAT BOY AND GIRL OF YOURS 

policy because he had "tried baith," and a greater One 
foretold the bad taste of those who are "neither cold 
nor hot." The case is pertinent also of the little girl who 
had a quick temper, that made daily trouble for every- 
body about her. She was advised to ask God to remove 
her fault, and she straightway prayed : "O God, cure my 
impatience and bad temper. Amen." She thought that 
was the end of her sin. But we do not always — whether 
old or young — win a decisive victory in one battle, and 
when an hour afterward she became angry once more, 
and found'her old foe was back again, she looked up im- 
patiently and said: "O God, I asked you to make me a 
good girl, and why didn't you do it?" More reasonable 
was the young boy who prayed: "O God, make me a 
good boy ; and if at first you don't succeed, try, try again." 
Perhaps the Heavenly Father does not need that encour- 
agement, but some earthly fathers do, for example that 
father who said to his pastor: "Parson, I don't see why 
my boys aren't better boys. I make 'em get down and pray 
every night, and if they won't get down I knock 'em 
down ; and yet they ain't good." 

I have exploded this bunch of stories at this time to 
arouse in you all memories of your own childhood and 
thoughts of your own children that will surround you all 
like an atmosphere while I talk, that even when 1 am not 
suggesting home protection, you may be planning to safe- 
guard imperiled childhood. In one of the largest cities that 
ever voted "No License," some portions of these talks, de- 
livered on the Sunday before the "No License" election to 
nine hundred voters, of whom one-third were against me 
at the start, won that third, and so provided the three 
hundred majority with which we won, though only a 
small part of the lecture was on the drink evil, because 
all the while those fathers and brothers were thinking of 
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the boys and girls as related to their voting on the elec- 
tion day at hand. 

Another reason for this flood of child stories is that they 
create an atmosphere favorable for study of the circles 
of love, in which all social problems are seen in their re- 
lation to that boy and girl of yours. For their sakes we 
must solve all these problems, from home protection to 
world peace. 

The Circles of Love 

The illustration which I have just used and shall use 
all through these talks, is borrowed from the pebble 
dropped in the placid lake, around which the rippling 
circles form, larger and larger, until the outermost circle 
reaches the uttermost shore. So God puts around us — 
and it is one of the most ingenious devices that the all- 
knowing God ever invented — ever-enlarging circles of 
love, to broaden us out that we may at last be able to obey 
that seemingly impracticable command, "Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself" — neighbor meaning in the Bible 
sense not alone the man across the street but the man 
across the world. 

How Love to Man is Developed 

First of all, God puts around us the family circle to 
broaden our self-love into something nobler though 
kindred to it, for a family is in some sense one's larger self. 

Then the deaths and births, the sorrows and joys of 
other families living near our own broaden us out into 
the neighborhood circle, which is larger but somewhat 
kindred to the family life. This adds to family cares, 
neighborhood perplexities, but we become larger-hearted 
in our individuality because of this sociality. 

The next circle of city patriotism also brings added 
tears to one who really has the spirit of Christ and feels 
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the difference between what the city ought to be and 
what it is ; but city patriotism broadens our hearts. 

So also does the next of the circles of love, State pa- 
triotism, in spite of added anxieties because fraud and 
graft and commercialism so often use the State to work 
injustice and unrighteousness. 

Outside the circle of State patriotism is the deepest and 
strongest of all the circles of love, save the love of God 
and of home, the circle of national patriotism. 

But love for man should not stop with patriotism, in 
that narrow spirit that made Richelieu say : 

"Beyond the map of France my heart can travel not." 

There is a patriotism of hate, the world should have 
learned long since, the patriotism of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who were all too proud of their own country, 
but hated everybody else, and have been hated by every- 
body else. 

Cobden's statesmanship took such account of the inter- 
ests of other nations as well as his own that he was called 
"An international man." A better word would be 
uninationaL There are few "humanitarians" in that large 
sense, but surely He who was the embodiment of perfect 
manhood was to the fullest extent "a citizen of the world." 
In Him the circles of love ceased not until they reached 
the uttermost shores of humankind. "God loved the 
world," and God-like, Christ-like man will likewise love 
all men. 

This brings us to that most manly, most Christian of all 
the circles of love, the circle of human brotherhood. No 
man is a man in the deepest sense of that term who comes 
short of that pagan Roman's saying, "I am a man, and 
nothing pertaining to man is foreign to me." 

Back of all these circles is the great heart of God, 
whose pulsations move the power wheels of all forms of 
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human and humane love. "God is Love, and he that 
abideth in love, abideth in God and God abideth in him. 
We love because He first loved us. And this command- 
ment have we from Him that he who loveth God love his 
brother also." (John 4: 16, 19, 21). 

Law Must Rest Upon Love 

Civil law, by the very meaning of the word, has to do 
only with the relation of citizens to each other; of man 
to man. Government has no right to put any civil com- 
pulsion upon man's relations to God, as is done in the 
union of Church and State. But we do not always re- 
member that even a "civil law," so-called, is unconstitu- 
tional under the second great article of the world's con- 
stitution if it is not in accord with the command to love 
all men, which outlaws all class and race discrimination. 

Such is God's wonderful plan, in the natural arrange- 
ments of society, for developing out of individual selfish- 
ness a world-wide altruism. Only a few have achieved it, 
but great progress has been made since it was considered 
almost a duty to hate and fight all foreigners. 

It is a reasonable goal to pursue, as the supreme ob- 
jective of Christianity, that nations shall obey the second 
great Commandment and love their neighbor nations as 
themselves. 

In these circles of love sociology unfolds naturally, each 
social problem beginning in its own circle. For example 
(not to name them all) : In the family circle we naturally 
begin the study of purity and marriage (which, of course, 
brings up consideration of the disturbing abnormalities of 
divorce and polygamy and prostitution). And in the 
family circle also Sabbath observance and educatioyi 
should make a strong start. 
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THE CIRCLES OF HUMAN LOVE^ 

inside the heart of God 

with the problems of sociology 

as they begin in the various circles. 

In the neighborhood circle the most distinctive social 
problems are: religion, charity and education. 

In the city circle we begin the study of loyalty to law 
(as the alternative of lawlessness), justice, prohibition, 
municipalism and recreation, including such abuses as 
pugilism and gambling. 

In the State circle we study, among other subjects, labor, 
ballot reform, civil service, and penology. 

*We hope that the "circles of love" may prove so natural an outline for a 
philosophy of the whole of life, now so much needed by those who are con- 
fused by the present unrest of the world, that many will join us in fitting 
all new facts into that comprehensive outline. As there is a "natural 
theology," which needs to be supplemented by revealed theology, so these 
circles of love present a natural sociology, which we have sought to infuse 
with Christian sociology. 
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In the national circle we study immigration. 
And in the international circle we face the supreme task 
of this generation to achieve a "GOVERNED WORLD." 

The Duty of Intelligent Self-Love 

Now let us go through these circles again, more de- 
liberately, with a youth just passing from boyhood into 
manhood as the starting point of our study. He is at the 
end of the "teen age"; has left behind the affections of 
childhood ; has not yet put on the enduring affections of 
manhood. Self-love is in command. 

But let no one think that self-love is the same as selfish- 
ness. Some one has said that "dirt is matter out of place." 
Selfishness is self-love out of place. Self-love has a right- 
ful place — the place Jesus gave it as the third great com- 
mandment. When Jesus gave "two great commandments," 
as we commonly say, he really gave three: "Love God, 
love your neighbor, love yourself," for the command 
"love thy neighbor as thyself" implies that command 
which is voiced in Shakespeare's noblest passage, "Love 
thyself — last." The trouble is that self-love very often 
climbs above love for others ; then it becomes selfishness — 
self-love out of place. Self-love also has a great pro- 
pensity to get above love for God ; then it becomes selfish- 
ness — self-love out of place. But self-love in the third 
place is a divinely-commended, divinely-commanded 
virtue. That's what we mean by self-respect, self -rever- 
ence, self-control. That's what we mean when we say, 
"Be good to yourself" 

One of the most important duties of parents and teach- 
ers is to develop in the foundations of character the firm 
conviction that the evils which boys and girls are urged by 
the home, the school, and the Church to avoid are against 
their own welfare and should be ''cut ouf not alone for 
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God's sake and for the sake of humanity, but also for 
their own sakes, for the sake of a more useful and so a 
happier life here as well as hereafter. 

Never were the proofs of this so abundant and conclu- 
sive, and so much in line with the dominant interests of 
boys and young men. Bad morals are bad manners, and 
they are also bad for health and a hindrance to success. 

Athletic Success Dependent on Good Habits 

Ask your boy what have been the conditions of athletic 
success from the time of the earliest Olympic games in 
Greece to the latest league championship ball game.^ He 
should be able to tell you how the Greek athletes "spent 
ten months in preparing for those great contests, abstain- 
ing from every kind of food or drink or pleasure that 
would weaken their bodies," just as contestants in boat 
races, foot races, and other games do today. Strange that 
very few saw for centuries after those games began that 
the wine that would not win a foot race could not help 
but only hinder everywhere in the race of life. 

Your boy should also know that Connie Mack, Man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Athletics, a baseball club which 
has again and again won the world championship in base- 
ball, said of ball players of all the great clubs : "Some of 
the clubs have a rule prohibiting the players from smok- 
ing cigarettes. Others prefer to put the men on their 
honor. Most of the players realize that the use of cig- 
arettes is very detrimental to their playing and therefore 
refrain from using them." There are other habit-forming 

' There is much literature that can be secured free and more at small cost 
that shows young men and their parents and teachers how to achieve the 
physical health and strength which is a large factor both in happiness and 
in success. One of the best of these documents is "Keeping Fit, published 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Health, Harrisburg. It is so good that 
the United States Health Service, Washington, D. C, keeps a supply and 
sends them to those who inquire from other States. The Y. M. C. A. every- 
where will gladly advise young men where to get other helpful reading on 
health and strength. 
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drugs and evil habits also, and some unhealthy foods, that 
athletes avoid. Ask your boy and girl to investigate and 
report what athletes in training cut out. And ask your boy 
also whether he thinks anyone is fair to himself or to his 
employer who will not give up these harmful things to he 
efficient in work, as others give them up to win in play. 
Ask him, too, whether, in these days when there is so 
much testing of "efficiency," he can afford to jeopardize 
the "fitness" on which depend the getting and holding a 
job and larger opportunities for a useful life, for the 
sake of any harmful pleasure.* 

Even in school days it pays to behave, for the card 
system now being developed in schools all over the land 
will soon be like the open books of the Judgment Day to 
pupils of rowdy records when they apply for important 
positions in busjness. 

It has been profoundly said that "self-denial is self -love 
living for the future/' What that means we may be helped 
to understand by the story of Jacob and Esau. When the 
latter, the red-headed, reckless hunter, came in from his 
hunting he was entitled by his "birthright," like the elder 
son in the household of a British lord, to the larger share 
of the family property and the family honors. In Esau's 
case the birthright assured him also a special blessing of 
God for this world and the other. But he was hungry, and 
Jacob had some fragrant soup ready, no doubt to tempt 
him. "Give me that hot soup," said Esau ; and Jacob said, 
"The price is your birthright." He was offering fifteen 
minutes' enjoyment of appetite for all that is most valu- 
able in time and eternity. But Esau accepted the hard 
terms. And no skeptic has ever challenged the seemingly 
incredible story, for every observing man knows that this 
history is repeating itself every day. Young men and 

* See chart in Part Second in Round Table on I. 
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young women, and even older ones, every day sacrifice for 
fifteen minutes' enjoyment of appetite or passion their 
health and self-respect, the good opinion of men, and the 
approval of God. Oh that Esau had said, **Keep your 
soup, ril keep my birthright : 111 deny myself, I'll be good 
to myself." 



Robert Browning, in Rabbi Ben Ezra, on 

Flesh and Spirit: 

Let us not always say, 

"Spite of this flesh today 

I strove, made head,- gained ground upon the 

whole !" 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, "All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than 

flesh helps soul." 



From the Y. M. C. A. "Pioneer Book" 

Self-denial properly defines the giving up of something 
that may be pleasant today that means headache tomor- 
row, and heartache for all the coming years. 

Self-Discovery and Self-Mastery 

It is pertinent to add two incidents — one of self -discov- 
ery in childhood, the second a story of self-mastery, which 
is the climax of self-love. 

Sitting at the table the little four-year-old suddenly said, 
"Papa, my arm hurts me." "Why don't you say, my 
daughter, *My arm hurts?' Why do you say *it hurts 
me' ? Is not your arm you ?" 

"No," said the little thing promptly, "my arm ain't me." 
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"Where are you then?" asked the father. "Why, I'm in- 
side/' was the immediate reply. Descartes could not have 
said more. 

But self-discovery should be followed by self-mastery. 
A little girl who had been wont to cry every time she 
tumbled, and that was often, came to her mother one day 
with the joy of a great discovery in her face. She said: 
"Mama, I don't have to cry when I fall down. I can just 
say, *Stop that, and make me mind me." It was a dis- 
covery that some older ones should note who have not 
learned to say to their "nerves" and moods and passions 
and appetites, and to their greed : "Stop that," 

"All's Love, Yet All's Law'' 

One of the first lessons of life should be the proof that 
all true law is but an expression of love. Jesus said, in 
substance: "Thou shalt love God, thou shalt love man, 
thou shalt love thyself ; on these loves hangs all law," It 
is not really difficult to make boys and girls understand 
that parental laws are made by love. It is an easy step up- 
ward to show that the Heavenly Father's laws are also 
made "for our good always." Then let parents show that 
the purpose of all true laws of the State as Edmund Burke 
said, is to make it "easy to do right and hard to do 
wrong." And let it be shown that preventing wrong- 
doing is preventing unhappiness. 

As the naturalist grows enthusiastic over some discov- 
ered law of nature, that tends to progress or harmony or 
beauty, so should we much more rejoice in the revelation 
of God's higher moral laws, as did the unknov/n author of 
the longest of the Psalms, the 119th, a harp whose ten 
strings are ten names for God's moral law, on which in a 
love-wrought acrostic of the Hebrew alphabet, two strains 
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are reiterated with manifold variations: the excellence of 
God's moral law and the blessedness of those who love and 
obey it. One who had learned this lesson would join those 
high notes and sing, in modern phrase of law as we now 
sing of love ; 

Law divine 1 all law excelling, 

Joy of Heaven to earth come down. 

Oh, 'twas law, 'twas wondrous law! 



The unknown author of the 119th Pialm, the lonEeai 
chapier in the Bible, used all ihrouEh it .he ten namei 
of the little Bible br had. the five banki of the Law, as 
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Law is the road-builder that lowers the hillocks and 
fills up the hollows and gathers out the stones to make 
the way of life as smooth as possible and as safe as pos- 
sible, especially for the young and inexperienced. 

Gladness of Liberty Under Law 

What a picture we have of glad liberty in service and 
under law in the railway engine drawing an express train, 
leaping like a deer along the two rails of its "straight and 
narrow way," which suggest the parallel laws of God and 
man laid to keep us in a safe course ! While the engine 
and its train keep on the two rails, engineer and pas- 
sengers are happy in smooth, forward progress toward 
desired goals. But let us imagine, if we can, the en- 
gineer becoming as foolish as are many of our youth, now 
in revolt against laws of God, on the one hand, and the 
laws of home and school and Church and State and nation 
that make up the composite rail of human law, and say- 
ing : "I'm bound to have more liberty, I have to drive this 
engine always along this restricted path, always keeping 
on these same two tracks. I can never turn to the right or 
left to drive my 'iron horse' through the green fields, and 
along the inviting country roads." So he speeds up at a 
sharp curve and jumps the track. 

How much "liberty" does he get, how much happiness ? 
His engine, stuck in the mud, has no liberty even to go 
forward, and he, dead or wounded, and many of those for 
whom he was responsible, lose "life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness" because he was not content with lib- 
erty in service and under law. 

A wrecked train with all the physical agony and death 
that goes with it, and the vast property loss, is but a feeble 
picture of the sorrow and loss experienced when people 
jump the laws of God and man. Is there even a boy of 
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twelve so ignorant that he thinks hfe's happiness in the 
long run is increased by sin? How many young people 
have jumped the track for joy, only to find their lives 
stuck in the mud.' Breaking laws is what causes the keen- 
est sorrows in broken health, broken homes, broken hearts. 
Let every boy and girl, every man and woman, when 
tempters invite them to jump the track of divine and hu- 
man laws to achieve happiness, sound the warning whistle 
and bound forward in loyalty to the laws that love has 
made in Heaven and on earth to keep us all out of trouble. 



THE AMERICAN OIRL 

Composite photograph of Wdl«]ey Seniore, C\iib U IS9S 

The first great lesson that boys and girls should learn 
from nature and history is that we live in an ethical 
UNIVERSE, made by a good God for good men, with the 
result that he who goes against goodness collides tvith the 
universe. He had far better try to buck a fast express 
train. As a criminal, often imprisoned, said, "God Al- 
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mighty has made this world so it don't pay to do wrong. 
In the profound words of Dr. Washington Gladden : 



99 



"Fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
We know that the truth and right 
Have the universe on their side." 



Miss Bessie A. Stanley, Prize answer to 
question, "What Constitutes Successf^ 

He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much ; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men, the trust of pure 
women and the love of little children; who has 
filled his niche and accomplished his task; who 
has left the world better than he found it, whether 
by an improved poppy, a perfect poem, or a 
rescued soul; who has never lacked appreciation 
of earth's beauty or failed to express it; who 
has looked for the best in others and given them 
the best he had ; whose life was an inspiration, 
his memory a benediction. 



Great Sayings Relating to Family Life. 

Mr. Haley Fisk, New York City :* 

Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home — can- 
not find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, rivalling 
in beauty the misty cloud-land. 

But it is every child's rightful heritage to be born into 
a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of Happiness 
dwells. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, A Prayer for the Family: 

Lord, behold our family here assembled. We thank thee 
for the place in which we dwell, for the love that unites 
us, for the peace accorded us this day, for the hope with 
which we expect the morrow; for the health, the work, 
the food, and the bright skies that make our lives delight- 
ful ; for our friends in all parts of earth. Purge out of 
every heart the lurking grudge. Give us grace and strength 
to forbear and to persevere. Offenders, give us the grace 
to accept and forgive offenders. Forgetful ourselves, help 
us to bear cheerfully the forgetfulness of others. Give us 
courage and faith and the quiet mind. Spare us to our 
friends, soften us to our enemies. Bless us, if it may be, in 
all our innocent endeavors. If it may not, give us strength 
to encounter that which is to come, that we be brave in 
peril, constant in tribulation, temperate in wrath and in 
all changes of fortune, down to the gates of death, loyal 
and loving one to another.- As the clay to the potter, as 
the windmill to the witid, as'-chfldren of their sire we be- 
seech of thee this help and mercy for Christ's sake. 



» Send to Mr. Fisk, 1 Madison Ave., New York City, for "Babj Booklet." 
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II. THE FAMILY CIRCLE 

Self-love is a virtue, but a narrow virtue. How shall 
one who has intelligent self-love develop a broader love 
so that he shall be capable at last of loving his uttermost 
neighbor as himself ? 

The first thing that comes to the self-loving man to 
broaden him out is a beautiful thing that we treat too 
lightly. It is as beautiful as the budding of a flower — ^his 
love for one woman. As Jamie Souter says in "The 
Bonnie Brier Bush," "The love of one man for one 
woman is a bonnie thing." It is not hard to love that 
neighbor as himself — or better, "All the world loves a 
lover," and if the lover follows the gleam he will soon be 
a lover of all the world, for that love for a woman blooms 
into marriage and fruits into parenthood. It is not hard 
to love that little neighbor as himself — or better. He has 
reached a second stage in the fulfillment of the Second 
Great Commandment, and does not know he is doing any- 
thing Scriptural at all. 

As the tides of the ocean are drawn by the sun and 
moon, so the affections of that man's heart are drawn out 
by the love of his wife on one side, and by the love of his 
child on the other. And to the mother heart the love of the 
husband draws like the sun, and the child's love draws like 
the moon. And to the child's heart, father's love draws 
like the sun, and mother's love like the moon. Thus we 
come to the first of the circles of love, the family circle, 
made up of the father, the mother, and the child, the 
unity in trinity that should make every family a holy 
family. 

33 
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The family is the unit of society — not the individual, 
as the census taker would have us believe; not even the 
married pair ; but the family. A town or city is a field of 
three-leaved clovers, each family unit made up of father- 
hood, motherhood and childhood. 

Bachelor Men and Bachelor Maids Mere Fractions 

A proper census would show that a city contains a cei - 

tain number of families, and all bachelor women and 



THE HOLY FAMILY 

n Miiller'i Pklure in Metrepolilan Museum, Neie York 
of tfae few-piccurcs o{ I)ie Virgin Mary and the Divine Child ii 
."■ nf Tp8U9. nol thai of Maiy. is the ecmre to wliich all eye! 
it the anly Madonna in which the mother ie not loo old 
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bachelor men would be recorded as fractions. The Latins 
have a motto, "Unus homo, nullus homo," one homo, no 
homo ; freely translated, "A bachelor is nobody." 

I do not wish to say anything discourteous to the 
bachelor women who are allowing me to speak to them, 
nor even to the bachelor men, who ought to know better. 
I have great respect for some of these singular people. 
Few have served their generation better than that un- 
crowned maiden queen. Dr. Frances E. Willard, so long 
the leader of the Women's Christian Temperance Union. 
She was one of the few women who received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) and few men were ever so 
worthy of it. 

I have a similar esteem for many other bachelor maids 
in our churches and missions and charities and in the 
teaching force of our schools, who are as faithful if not as 
famous as she. And even among our bachelor men there 
are some lucid intervals. But, speaking sociologically, 
each bachelor man and bachelor maid is a half -hinge, lying 
around in the factory waiting for the other half -hinge to 
he found. And my best wish for every half-hinge is that 
the other half may be found — ^the very one, you know, for 
better be a half-hinge forever than a misfit. 

Every normal man and woman desires to complete his 
or her life by union with another kindred soul, and there 
is seldom a good reason why a man should remain frac- 
tional through life; but it is a fact of serious concern to 
the nation and to the world that there are not enough 
clean and intelligent young men to furnish mates for the 
pure and educated young women, and so many of them 
marry into a lower stratum morally and intellectually, only 
to end up in separation or divorce. Miss Alice Cary, the 
maiden poetess, being asked if she had been "disappointed 
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in love," replied: "No, but many of my married friends 
have been." * 

The Trainmg of Parents by their Children 

God manifestly had two purposes in mind in "setting 
the solitary in families." The most fundamental purpose 
fulfilled by the family relation, now that we need not so 
much more people as better people, is, the training of the 
parents by the children. I do not refer to the training that 
many docile parents are getting from their boys and girls 
of ten. That is not God's, but the devil's plan. 

The training of parents by children to which I refer 
is the unconscious influence of the babies in kindling in 
their parents and all about them tenderness and sympathy 
and God-trust and impulses toward social betterment for 
their sakes.^ Nothing is so powerful in the sculpturing of 
character, save the touch of God in conversion, as the 
touch of 

"Little hands on breast and brow 

To keep the thrilling heart cords tender." 



In other words, next to conversion, the mightiest forces 
in moulding human character are marriage and parent- 
hood. 

It is most significant that the young of a human pair 
have a much longer period of helplessness than those of 
any other creatures. A newly-hatched chicken has hardly 
shaken from his fuzzy wings the fragments of the broken 
walls through which he has picked his way out into life 
before he is on a worm getting his own breakfast. But 



*It is most encouraging to childless parents, who devotedly seek the wel- 
fare of children not their own and are sometimes chided on the assumption 
that only those who have children of their own can understand and help the 
young, that Festalozzi and Froebel, the two teachers of teachers who are 
generally admitted to be the supreme masters of child study, were both 
childless. 
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weeks pass into months and years before a child can spare 
the brooding care of his mother and father and brothers 
and sisters; and all this time "the child in the midst" is 
teaching them the childlike virtues of the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Home a School of Citizenship 
Another divine purpose subserved by family life is the 
training of the children for citizenship. Four or five 
brothers and sisters learn naturally in the fellowship of 
daily play and chores and study how human beings should 
live together. It is very difficult to teach unselfish citizen- 
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ship to a lone child. I am always sorry when I see one 
lone boy in a family — sorry for him and sorry for society. 
We've got monopolists enough already iand there's an- 
other one coming on. I have heard of a thoughtful mother, 
who suffered for two years from surgery incident to the 
birth of her first child, who nevertheless deliberately 
undertook motherhood again lest that first child should 
grow up selfish. By special skill and care it may be pos- 
sible to make a lone child unselfish, but it comes more 
naturally when there are several children so that one can- 
not have all the gifts and all the loving care. When there 
are brothers and sisters each must learn to share things 
and to consider the wishes and plans of the others as well 
as his own. He thus learns social duties early and 
naturally. 

Maurice Gregory, a well-known British leader of the 
purity crusade, in a description of a return voyage from 
the United States in 1922, in which for sociological pur- 
poses he traveled third class with immigrants going back 
to Europe, says of the three classes of passengers : 

"Amongst the first class passengers there were twenty 
'valets' and ladies' maids, four magnificent dogs, and one 
child. The second class passengers had eleven children, 
whilst amongst our nearly seven hundred third class pas- 
sengers there were seventy to eighty children. Our quar- 
ters were to the fore and aft ends of the ship, and the 
broad alleyways from one end of the ship to the other 
between these two parts were like the Italian quarter of 
New York, full of boys and girls playing about in the 
streets of our great Leviathan. And a merry lot we surely 
were !" 

In another part of his story of his American tour he 
says of the hundreds of children he saw in the Italian 
quarter East 14th Street, New York City : 
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"I saw more joy and laughter and merriment in half an 
hour, not only on their faces, but also on those of their 
fathers and mothers, than 1 had seen, I think, during the 
four months of my stay in the United States." 

It is seldom that big families are broken up by divorce. 
The smallness of the families that racially and educa- 
tionally and financially are best able to beget and train 
children for good citizenship is a national problem, if not 
a peril. It might be well to see how much there is in the 
warning of some prophet that at present rate of increase 
three races will control otir vast domain in a future 
century; the negroes doing practically all the unskilled 
work, the Slavs the skilled work, and the Jews handling 
the finances. 

In a holiday season a woman entered a street car, fol- 
lowed by eight children. A kind old gentleman helped her 
seat them, and when the task was accomplished he asked, 
"Madam, is this a picinic or are these all your own chil- 
dren ?" She became very serious as she answered, "They 
are all my own children, and it's no picnic." 

I told that story in a church whose pastor was a dis- 
tinguished sociologist, and long after the theme had 
changed, his people broke into smiles again and again. 
When I had finished, they apologized, saying, "We 

couldn't get over that story of the picnic, for Dr. B 

who was sitting there so solemn in the pulpit has just 
eight children." And to cap the climax, the mother and 
it of her chicks were sitting all the while in the "Amen 
■ner," out of range of my eye but where everybody else 
Id see them. She, too, apologized, but I looked in her 
fht face, almost as fresh as her children's, and saw 
: she had not made the mistake of many mothers who 
ir themselves out doing work their children ought to 
for themselves and for each other. Manifestly she had 
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not made the whole family selfish by being too unselfish. 
She had taken her share of the picnics, if only to be 
stronger for her home duties. She had taken time to read, 
that neither husband nor older children might find any- 
where a more intelligent comrade than mother. And so I 
said : **I see it is a picnic for you, and it ought to be for 
anyone to whom God has given such a flock as that." 

Unnatural Parents 

It would not give a truthful impression if I spoke only 
of intelligent and faithful parents. We read of parents 
poisoning their children to get the insurance — indeed it is 
considered dangerous to allow children to be insured. And 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children and 
crusaders against child labor have many stories to tell of 
unnatural parents. An ignorant mother came into a pro- 
bate court shyly and said to the man on the bench, "Are 
you the judge of reprobates?" "I am the judge of pro- 
bate." "I specs that's what I want. My husband died de- 
tested and left me two little infidels, and I want to be ap- 
pointed their executioner." Alas, there are fathers who 
die "detested," and mothers who through ignorance or 
drunkenness, or through social ambitions that cause 
neglect of home duties, become the "executioners" of their 
own children, body and soul. 

Mothers May Love Too Well 

But there is also a danger that good mothers will do 
too much for husband and children. Mother, you will 
serve your family best if you restrain your natural al- 
truism by a cultivated egoism, "loving your neighbors" in 
the home — the father and children — "as yourself," as 
God commands, lest your motherly excess of unselfishness 
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shall make husband and children selfish. That mother 
"loves not wisely" who lets her grown-up daughter lie 
abed while she does morning work for two, training the 
daughter for the divorce court while the mother flatters 
herself that her course is one of commendable self- 
sacrifice. 

In one such home, a father and mother and four chil- 
dren had six hens to lay the eggs for breakfast, one each, 
which were boiled to furnish the one chief item in the 
morning meal. The only trouble was that on many days 
the daughter who hunted the eggs would have to report 
that **one of the hens stood around all day doing nothing." 
What happened in that family of six when there were 
only five eggs for breakfast? 

I see you all know. Mother gave father an ^ggy and 
he took it. She gave one each to the children, and each took 
it. They all **took it" that mother was the self-sacri- 
ficing member of the family, regularly appointed to that 
part. But one day they suddenly discovered themselves. 
The little girl was learning to count. She came into the 
breakfast room and counted the chairs. Then as the 
family sat down she counted the plates. Then after the 
grace she counted the eggs : "One, two, three, four, five, 
six — goody, now mother can have one'* They saw then, 
as by a flashlight, how mother's unselfishness had made 
them all selfish. 

ril tell you what that mother ought to have done when 
she found there were only five eggs for breakfast. She 
should have made them into scrambled eggs and divided 
them into six equal parts. Better than the State House 
or the White House for teaching citizenship is your house 
if in it law and love are king and queen. 

Parents must be made to feel they are the lieutenants 
of the State. 
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You remember that the young men of the American 
Revolution who came to Concord and Lexington to join 
the Army were many of them so unschooled that they did 
not know the right foot from the left and so could not 
obey the drill-master's, **Right — left." The disgusted 
officers said, "Send these greenhorns home, for if they 
cannot keep step they will be of no use as soldiers." But 
there was one officer there who used his head for some- 
thing besides a hat rack. He used his grey matter on the 
problem, and presently evolved this solution: "These 
farmer boys do not know right from left, but they do 
know hay from straw. Tie a little hay on every right foot, 
and a little straw on every left foot, and send them to the 
awkward squad to be drilled." "Hay-foot — straw-foot, 
hay-foot — straw-foot" they drilled, very awkwardly at 
first, and then more firmly, and at last they marched to 
victory at Yorktown. Fathers and mothers, that's what 
you are — lieutenants of an awkward squad. Getting the 
family up on time, getting breakfast on time, and getting 
the family to breakfast on time, all of which takes gen- 
eralship in these days, is the hay-foot — stray-foot drill 
to train children to keep their engagements. Many a boy 
loses his place when he starts to work because in boyhood 
he did not have a place for everything and everything in 
its place. Even in a home where there is no special neces- 
sity that meals and other home appointments should be 
on the hour, they should be on time and the family on 
time to meet them if there be children and youth in the 
home, to teach them punctuality and system as prime 
essentials of success in almost every branch of business, 
just as punctuality is taught by time appointments in the 
schools, for a good home is a good school, and might and 
should be the very best of all the branches of education 
by which children are developed. 
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Wife means weaver, 'tis said, 

And when hearts truly wed 

There is weaving that eye hath not seen ; 

Love itself is the thread. 

And the heart-throb the tread, 

And the web is the robe of a queen. 

Through the warp of heart chords 

Shoots the woof of sweet words, 

And the shuttle that drives them is love. 

Fairer robes this affords 

Thati have princes and lords, 

Less only than angels above. 

Through the changes of life 
Stands the weaver, the wife, 
By the side of the heart-driven loom. 
Keeping out knots of strife, 
While the bright threads are rife, 
As she weaveth the beauty of home. 

May 1, 1874. Wilbur F. Crafts. 
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III. UNFOLDING OF A CHILD'S FACULTIES 

(Family Circle Continued) 

The unfolding of a child's faculties is illustrated by 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts from a banana blossom (see pic- 
ture) as follows: 

A child has been compared with the flower on a plant, 

the blossom on a tree. But how different is the human bud 

from any plant or blossom save one in its unfolding. For 

example, the petals of the rose bud and the apple blossom 

unfold together, and all at once open into flower. This is 

not the way the human bud unfolds. But we do find in 

the opening of the banana bud the exact counterpart of 

.yth^-Siuman bud. It opens petal by petal one after the 

' oflier, and under each petal a row of little flowers appears 

^ of which bananas are formed ; and this process goes on 

, until a ^ong stalk of bananas has grown, the ripest of 

which are those which were first formed. 

So it is with the human bud. A child does not at once 
open into perfect manhood or womanhood. His faculties 
develop by degrees. Let us compare with what is found 
under the first uplifted petal, the child's faculties of taste 
and smell, which are early developed and are a safeguard 
to the infant in relation to his food. 

Under the second petal, so to speak, sight and hearing 
appear. It is a glad day to the parents when their little 
child begins to "take notice." 

Then follows the development of another set of facul- 
ties: the activities of hand and feet. The little one is 
never still except when asleep. His frequent crying is a 

part of this activity. 

46 
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Speech next unfolds, and the little one is able to tell 
his wants, and to express his feelings. 

All the while, activity is developed in creeping about, 
and then in walking. 

Very early the rhythmic instinct develops, and the little 
one delights in the lullabies with which his mother sings 
him to sleep. And soon he begins to make little rhymes 
himself. In the. earliest years of his childhood nursery 
rhymes are just what he needs, and out of these grows 
the love of poetry. Wise mothers will teach children to 
memorize beautiful poetry. 

Among the early unfolding is the instinct of imitation. 
The little one smiles back when his mother smiles upon 
him. He begins to make sounds which he hears others 
make, and we say, "He coos," "He is beginning to talk." 
A little babe not more than three months old imitated the 
peculiar squeal of a child nearly a year old in less than 
four days' association. 

A lively little girl three and a half years old remarked 
to her nurse on a very warm day, "It's as hot as the devil." 
The nurse was shocked, and told the mother, saying, "In- 
deed she did not hear it from me, for I never talk that 
way." "I know you do not," replied the mother, "but we 
will not say anything to her about it, and perhaps she will 
forget it." But two or three days after, the little girl said 
the same thing to her mother. "Why, Betsy," said the 
mother, "the devil is the one who makes little girls do bad 
things. He is so bad that none of us who live in this home 
ever speak his name. If you do it again I will have to 
wash out your mouth with some of that soap down in 
the kitchen, and then I will have to spank you very hard 
and put you to tied." "Why, mama," said the little girl, 
"I won't do it any more, I just thought it was very hot, I 
didn't know about the devil." "Did you ever hear any- 
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body say 'as hot as the devil' ?" "Oh yes," replied Betsy, 
"Josie, the boy who lives across the street, he often says 
it." It was a case of imitation. 

Another petal unfolds, and the loving faculties appear. 
Even in infancy, mother is loved first and best of all. It is 
the child's nature to love everybody, and it is easy in the 
loving time of life to lead little children to love Jesus. A 
little four-year-old girl said to her mother, "If Jesus loves 
us so much why does he not come to see us ?" The mother 
answered, "He does, but we do not see him. When you 
have loving and kind thoughts, Jesus is visiting you, and 
showing you how to be good." And thus we rightly be- 
gin early to teach little children to pray, and to be the 
little servants of God, as Samuel and Timothy were. 

A little later than infancy, another set of faculties un- 
fold which are named "inventive" for lack of a better 
term; the child wants to do something. If ready-made 
toys are given him, he will be quite sure to break them. 
Better give him blocks that he can use constructively, or a 
ball that he can toss about. Parents unwisely blame their 
children for destroying things and look upon it as total 
depravity. Play material is usually better than playthings. 

Very early the child begins to know that he has "a will 
of his own." We ought to feel very sorry for him if he 
lacks this. It is certainly not the duty of the parent to 
"break the will," but rather to teach self-control. Some 
wise mothers will not rock their children to sleep, even if 
they cry, but tuck them comfortably in little beds, and go 
away. It may not work at first, but after a while it will. 
The will of the child should be enlisted by gentle means, as 
far as possible, rather than by the stronger will of the 
parent manifested by force or punishment. 

Associated with the will and the moral faculties, but 
later in development, the reasoning faculties appear. A 
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child less than six years of age cannot reason much, but 
parents do not always recognize this, and oftener chide 
their children for "not knowing better"; and then just as 
foolishly "try to reason" them into obedience and right- 
doing. It has been said that "one might as well expect to 
see the sun rise at midnight as to find judgment in a 
child of ten years of age." Children are often blamed for 
not doing things required of them because parents have 
not considered that their children have not reached that 
state of development when it is possible for them to re- 
spond. Richter once said, "We must excuse children for 
being children." 

One thing children are blamed most for is "forgetting 
what they were told." We grown-ups ought to know that 
the faculty of memory is of comparatively late develop- 
ment. The memory age is about the twelfth year. From 
twelve to fifteen years of age is the best time of life for 
memorizing, and parents as well as teachers should act ac- 
cordingly. 

A child of twelve years resembles in his faculties a 
stem of bananas, all formed, but not yet ripe. It will take 
only a few weeks for the bananas to ripen, but the child 
will not be fully matured until at least twenty-one years 
of age. 

Wall Decorations as Helps in Child Training 

Both religion and refinement can be promoted in a 
child's soul by the right use of pictures and statuary and 
wall decorations. The New York Commercial Advertiser 
had a timely editorial on "Teaching by Pictures," which 
we quote in part : 

"The average nursery, with its Mother Goose tiling 
and friezes; its border of babies with hoops and kittens 
with collars, is a distinct abomination. Any house that 
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has such a one for children ten or twelve years of age, and 
even younger, ought, if any sort of proportion is to be 
maintained, to have oilcloth on its drawing-room walls 
and chromos over that. The nursery walls are of far more 
importance than the drawing-room walls. And a little 
care and a very little expense, indeed, will make possible 
a room which shall be a veritable schoolroom. First of all. 
the walls must be plainly papered. A soft gray or olive is 
best. If there be a border above the rather low-set picture 
moulding, the picture (in the border) may be deep cream, 
or, if one likes it, it may have a simple and unobtrusive 
little pattern of rose-buds or morning glories running over 
it. The moulding should be of wood to match the wood- 
work of the room. The pictures are next to be considered. 
Go to some shop where inexpensive copies of the old 
masters are for sale. The pictures which will be appro- 
priate and which the children will come to love are end- 
less. There ought to be a Sistine Madonna.^ If you can, 
let this not be a small picture. Let it hang well down from 
the moulding by a long wire, so that, if they like, the chil- 
dren may climb on a chair, and, as half of them will, talk 
to the child and touch the glass over the little face and 
hands. Then there are children by Van Dyke, a copy of 
Guido Reni's Aurora, etc." 

One mother made it a habit to change her pictures 
about in the rooms of her children, so that her boy might 
find right before him when he awoke, as a surprise and a 
message from mother, some picture that had never been 
there before, and. which he would therefore observe with 
new thoughts of its meaning. 

Unquestionably there ought to be historic pictures of 
national heroes and scenes of patriotic interest; for ex- 
ample, in the case of an American home, pictures of 
Washington and Lincoln and Roosevelt; of the discovery 
of America, and the "Landing of the Pilgrims'' ; and sim- 

* Some thoughtful children discovered that Raphael's model was not the 
mother of the child. They preferred Haushalter's Madonna which they saw 
was a real mother. They would like Bodenhausen for the sam% reason. 
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"MaiT was Ihat molher mild, 
J«tu« Christ mat liille child." 
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liar pictures in other lands, with which the child should be 
introduced to the great stories of world history. 

It would be a fine way to broaden a group of children 
old enough to be reading history to ask them to find out 
the names and stories of men corresponding to Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Roosevelt in other countries. That would 
challenge them to think as well as read. 

Children Hungry for Stories and Poems 

Mothers and fathers, he on the lookout for good stories 
to tell the children. See that your stock is large and con- 
stantly replenished. **Formal moral and religious instruc- 
tion should begin with stories at home," says President 
G. Stanley Hall. "Stories are the natural food of children, 
but most of the children today are story-starved or filled 
up with ill-chosen stuff. Every mother should be a story- 
teller, and the father, too, should take part. Before the 
child goes to school, before he learns to read, he must 
obtain his moral values through the right kind of tales: 
Bible stories, in so far as they can be adapted to the child's 
need ; fables of animals, nursery rhymes, legends of saints, 
stories of good and bad fairies, wherein virtue is made 
very attractive and wrongdoing black and ugly." Dr. Hall 
tells of an Oriental grandmother who, though unable to 
read, could tell two hundred stories. How many are in 
your repertoire? 

And the family circle needs not only stories but poems, 
and especially story poems.^ Reading has ever been recog- 

* Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, issues a selec- 
tion of "Poems of Action" (75c.), containing the sort of poems that have 
been found to be favorites of young people, especially of boys. Many of 
them should be in every child's memory store. The short stories of O. 
Henry, in half a dozen volumes, are well adapted for wife and husband and 
other grown-ups to read aloud to the home group. Send for list to Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. For Bible stories selected and 
simplified for little children, send $1 to Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, for Hurlburt's Bible Stories. "Illustrated Bible Readings," 
giving Bible stories in the actual words of the Bible, is better for older boys 
and girls and adults. Send $1 to the International Reform Bureau, 206 
Pennsylvania Avenue., S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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nized as the very first work of mental education, but it has 
been interpreted too narrowly both by teachers and par- 
ents. A child has not really learned to read who is not 
able to read aloud entertainingly in his own home. Ability 
to do so in childhood and wifehood would do much to 
make evenings at home more popular than the dangerous 
allurements elsewhere. Let parents and teachers conspire 
to have children take home in memory something short 
and sweet every week to "read," in the sense of reciting, 
at supper. And let parents read aloud to their children, if 
they know how or can learn how to read well, as a good 
example. 

Then read from the treasure volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 

Longfellow. 

"Do you do any literary work" ? asked a neighbor of a 
mother. "Yes," she replied, *T am writing two book-s." 
"What are their titles".? *'John and Mary," she answered. 
"My business is to write upon the minds and hearts of 
my children the lessons that they will never forget." 

"When my children were young/' said a mother, "/ 
thought the very best thing I could do for them was to 
give them myself. So I spared no pains to talk with them, 
to read to them, to teach them, to pray with them, to be a 
loving companion and friend to my children. I had to 
neglect my house often. I had no time to indulge myself 
in many things, which I should have liked to do. I was 
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so busy adorning their minds and cultivating their hearts* 
best affections that I could not adorn their bodies in fine 
clothes, though I kept them neat and comfortable at all 
times. I HAVE my reward now. My sons are ministers 
OF the gospel: my grown-up daughter is a christian 

WOMAN. I have plenty OF TIME NOW TO SIT DOWN AND 
REST, PLENTY OF TIME TO KEEP MY HOUSE IN ORDER, 
PLENTY OF TIME TO INDULGE MYSELF, BESIDES GOING 
ABOUT MY master's BUSINESS WHEREVER HE HAS NEED 
OF ME. I HAVE A THOUSAND BEAUTIFUL MEMORIES OF 
THEIR CHILDHOOD TO COMFORT ME. NoW THAT THEY HAVE 
GONE OUT INTO THE WORLD, I HAVE THE SWEET CON- 
SCIOUSNESS OF HAVING DONE ALL I COULD TO MAKE THEM 
READY FOR WHATEVER WORK GOD CALLS THEM TO DO." 

Mother as Son's Best Friend 

There were two boys in a home, and after a few happy 
years one was taken into the Shepherd's arms. The two 
boys and their mother had always knelt for the bed-time 
prayer and each had offered a simple petition. The first 
night that there were only two to kneel, the sobbing voice 
of the lonely brother uttered but one sentence: ''Dear 
Lord, keep mother and me intimate,'' Said the mother, 
years after, "I consecrated my life to answer that prayer." 
Did she have to give up anything? Yes; receptions and 
calls were secondary matters when the boy*s friends 
needed entertaining. Embroidered doilies and hand-painted 
screens were of no account whatever beside the cultivation 
of intimacy with her boy and the answering of his prayer. 
"Always give me the first chance to help you, dear," she 
would say, and he did. Whatever was dear to his boyish 
heart found glad sympathy in her. 

Both boys and girls need to keep "intimate" with both 
father and mother. And daily prayer might help to keep 
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father and mother ''intimate" through all their married 
years. 

Brightening Family Religion 

The first altar was the family altar, and no other can 
take its place. It is the holy of holies among places of 
prayer. And parents were the first priests, whose place 
no pastor or preacher can fill. We could better spare any 
other sanctuary than "the church in thy house." 

It is no accident that the decrease of family worship is 
coincident with the increase of family separations by di- 
vorces and runaways. Family prayer is a necessity of life 
if only as a solvent of family quarrels. 

It is scarcely possible that two really living persons, 
whether parents or children, can be companions day by 
day, without differences of opinion, that will sometimes 
work down from head to heart. But these differences 
seldom harden into grudges when within twenty-four 
hours they have to encounter a family prayer, in which 
such commands of God are read as the following: "If 
thou bring thy gift to the altar and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, go and tell him 
his fault between him and thee alone. If he hear thee 
thou hast gained thy brother." "Let not the sun go down 
upon thy wrath." I remember how in my boyhood that 
last named command came to me as something to be liter- 
ally obeyed, as I believe it should be, and for years the 
setting sun was a signal for a quick making-up if I had 
quarreled that day. 

Many persons, in frivolous moments, speak critically 
of the stern worship in the homes of their boyhood; but 
when a large number of men whose mature lives have 
been eminently efficient were asked to recall the influ- 
ences that had been most helpful in carrying them safely 
through the perils of youth into useful manhood, many 
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of them named family prayers as a potent factor in get- 
ting a safe start. 

Better the most formal home worship than none at all, 
but no doubt the frequent stupidity of the old-time family 
worship when our fathers read of religion as a "feast" in 
a tone suited to a funeral, is one of the secondary reasons 
why family altars are unused in nine-tenths of the Chris- 
tian homes of the United States today. This estimate of 
the number is based on two lines of investigation : first, the 
observations of lecturing secretaries, who see life in the 
homes of many Church leaders; second, the actual tally 
of canvassers for books of home worship, one of whom, 
for example, found among the lay members of an ortho- 
dox church in Connecticut no "family worship" except 
that of two elderly maidens. 

More influential reasons for the decline of family wor- 
ship are: the rush for trains from our series of break- 
fasts; the boarders and visitors in many homes that give 
timid fathers the excuse of "not forcing religion upon 
outsiders"; the general failure of pastors and teachers 
and parents to teach boys and young men, soon to be 
husbands and fathers, how to lead in worship which they 
ought to be prepared to do by much practice in their own 
homes, as I have said, and in young people's meetings and 
in opening exercises of Bible classes. 

It is of little use for pastors to chide parents for the 
decay of family religion, unless some definite plan to re- 
vive it is oflfered to the whole congregation with the en- 
dorsement of the church officers. 

The writer, as pastor of churches in Chicago, Brooklyn, 
and New York, multiplied family worship many fold by 
giving his people a course of daily Bible readings consist- 
ing of Bible stories, broken up into five-minute portions, 
each interpreted by Bible poetry, chiefly from Psalms and 
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Proverbs: for example, the story of David's flight from 
Absalom was followed by Psalm 4 (containing the original 
of "Now I lay me down to sleep"), which David prayed, 
harp in hand, that first night of a rebellion that endangered 
his throne and his life, and almost broke his heart. "It 
makes the Bible read like a romance, like a new book," 
said a lawyer's wife in my Chicago congregation.^ 

These daily Bible readings were made so interesting in 
one home that robust boys of five and eight would almost 
cry for more; for example, when the readings were in 
Exodus, the youngest said, "I should think you might give 
us one more plague." They came to know all the Bible 
stories, but wanted them again and again as "dear old 
stories told once more." And those same boys entered 
earnestly into the grace at table, which all repeated to- 
gether whenever the man of the house was away — ^a plan 
worthy of universal adoption as there are many graces 
suitable to be said or sung in chorus. In this case the 
grace was : 

*Tor these and all thy gifts of love 
We give thee thanks and praise; 
Look down, O Father, from above, 
And bless us all our days. Amen." 

The boys were so imbued with the thought that thanks 
to God should always precede the acceptance of food 
from His hand, as^ a fitting expression of courtesy and 
gratitude, that even when one of them received between 
meals his coveted bread and molasses, he bowed his head 
and said : 



"For these and all thy gifts of love. 

We give thee thanks and praise — do you give butter?' 



^ This schedule of readings in a 16-page leaflet will be sent to any one 
who applies, with stamp, to the International Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C. This chapter on the family is fol- 
lowed up by two Round Tables in Part II, one of them on teaching good 
citizenship in the home, the other on family discipline. Home worship is 
also considcded in Chapter XI. 
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When the elder of these boys, years afterwards, was 
married, one of the cherished wedding gifts was a silver 
bell for the table, on which the above grace was inscribed 
in full. 



1 



"Bright Ideas" of Supreme Value 

Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, quoted in Literary 
Digest, July 1, 1922, from Science News Bulletin: 

"The rarest and most valuable thing in the 
world is that scintillating but unpalpable excretion 
of the cerebral cortex known as the *bright idea/ 
There are in any generation only a few ounces, 
or, at the most, pounds, of gray matter sufficiently 
active to give off this brilliant emanation, yet a 
large part, and probably the most valuable part, 
of what is produced by the activity of this thin 
gray film which covers certain brains, is lost for 
a time and in some cases forever through the 
carelessness of contemporaries." 



Great Utterances on Education 

National Education Association. Resolution at Annual 
Meeting, Boston, 1922: 

The safety of the republic rests to a large degree 
with the teachers of the nation. We call upon teachers 
everywhere to teach respect for law and order and for 
constituted authority; to impress alike upon young 
and old the importance of obedience to the Constitu- 
tion and to all state and national laws and to local 
ordinances; to teach the children that laws are made 
by the majority ; and may be changed by the majority ; 
but that they must be obeyed by all ; and that he who 
disobeys the Constitution or laws is an enemy of the 
republic. 

Pledge of Student League for Public Service 

By Miss Alice Hopkins, Brookline High School. 

Because I believe that the ideals of democracy are right ; 
that every man is personally responsible for the mainten- 
ance of these ideals ; that every man is under obligation 
to render public service ; that every man is in duty bound 
to train himself to this end: 

Therefore, I pledge myself to prepare myself for service 
to my country and humanity by attending school regularly 
and devoting myself to my studies; by upholding the 
standards of the school and supporting its activities with 
enthusiasm ; by seeking the occupation — intellectual, artis- 
tic, economic, or ethical — for which I am most suited, 
and by endeavoring to excel in it ; by co-operating in every 
possible way with those who are striving for honest busi- 
ness, clean politics, wholesome society, and progressive 
government ; by carying out in my own life the principles 
of honesty, loyalty, and service. 

Roosevelt : If you are going to do anything permanent 
for the average man, you have got to begin before he is a 
man. The chance of success lies in working with the boy 
and not with the man. 
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IV. THE NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCLE OF LOVE 

How does the family circle lead us out into the neigh- 
borhood circle of love, toward the ultimate circle of hu- 
man brotherhood? 

The mother of the happy family we are studying comes 
in the morning to the front bay window to throw back the 
blinds that her children may have plenty of light for their 
play, in the sunniest room in the house. She cares less 
whether carpets fade than whether the children fade. Not 
content with throwing back the front blinds, she throws 
back the side blinds also — but suddenly starts, and her 
heart stands still and grows chill, and she leans on a chair 
to keep herself from fainting, for she sees that there has 
been attached in the night to the knob of the nearest 
neighbor's door a long white bow. "What if it had been 
my baby ?" she exclaims, as she turns and clasps her own 
youngest child to her breast. Then she hastens over to 
comfort the bereaved mother, whom she does not know, 
for it is a city and neighborliness is supposed to have no 
duties in a city. But all formalities are swept aside by 
the "fellow feeling that makes us wondrous kind." If 
the visitor has no timely verse of Scripture or poetry, the 
fittest for such a time, she holds that mother's hand by the 
half hour, and the hearts of those two mothers are knit 
together like the souls of Jonathan and David, for "one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin." Then the 
father of the happy family comes over to comfort the 
father of the bereaved family in a manly way; and that 
sorrowing family is annexed. The two families never met 
before, but from that time there is no day without some 
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friendly interchange. The family circle is broadening out 
into the neighborhood circle. 

The next morning there comes another human touch to 
accomplish the same expansion but in a joyous way. Up 
the steps right after breakfast romp the children of the 
nearest house on the left, shouting, "New baby over in 
our house." And the mother of the happy family recalls 
in glad sympathy how such a cry has rung again and 
again through her own home, and she hastens over to this 
previously unknown neighbor to congratulate her and be 
of 'some service in that great hour. And that family is 
also annexed. The family circle is broadening into the 
neighborhood circle on all sides. 

Here is a royal illustration of how mutual griefs make 
people neighborly, despite artificial lines of social separa- 
tion. A lady-in-waiting to Queen Alexandra told a friend 
a touching little incident which took place soon after the 
death of her son, the Duke of Clarence. The princess, 
with her usual gentle reticence, tried to hide the grief 
for her first-born. It was shown only in her failing health 
and in increased tender consideration for all around her. 
One day, while walking with one of her ladies in the 
quiet lanes near Sandringham, she met an old woman 
weeping bitterly and tottering under a load of packages. 
On inquiry it appeared that she was a carrier and made 
her living by shopping and doing errands in the market- 
town for the country people. "But the weight is too 
heavy at your age," said the princess. "Yes. You're right, 
ma'am. Ill have to give it up and if I give it up I'll starve. 
Jack carried them for me — my boy — ma'am." "And where 
is he now?" "Jack? He's dead!" the old woman cried, 
wildly. The princess, without a word, hurried on, drawing 
her veil over her face to hide her tears. A few days later, 
a neat little cart with a stout donkey was brought to the 
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old carrier's door. She traveled with them to and fro, 
, making a comfortable living, and was never told of the 
friend who tried to make her life easier for the sake of 
her dead boy. 

As a father or mother is drawn out by their own par- 
ental affection to love all children in a measure, especially 
those in their immediate neighborhood, so the children 
learn to treat other children like brothers and sisters, and 
in the schools start friendships that last as long as life 
itself, not alone with playmates but with teachers, who 
are often deeply loved, though nicknamed and ridiculed 
and deceived. 

Parents' and Teachers' Associations 

The school house is the natural center of neighborhood 
life. As a sort of "lower house" in child welfare — the 
school board being the "upper house" — there ought to b2 
in every school district a Parents' and Teachers' Associa- 
tion, in which fathers as well as mothers should be active, 
which should meet frequently and express itself to school 
authorities by petition or deputation or in a symposium 
of letters. 

Such an association should also develop rcadmg circles, 
by which a class graduating from high school, for example, 
might continue its fellowships and its mental culture in a 
systematic and effective way, and by which, most of all, 
those who will not be able to go to college, may get at 
least a college outlook, such as is given by the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, through which tens 
of thousands out of school have been induced to devote 
forty minutes a day for four years to the history and 
literature of four great nations, Greece, Rome, Great 
Britain, and the United States, with briefer gHmpses of 
other lands and other themes. 
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And such an association would in many cases be the 
most suitable body to provide instructive courses of lec- 
tures for out-of-school education of the whole community. 
The lectures of the National Geographic Society of 
Washington, D. C. — ^twenty-five great lectures a season 
at $3 for a course ticket, each lecture given to one audi- 
ence in the afternoon and to another in the evening — are 
attended by great audiences and prove that lecture courses 
on serious subjects can be made paying and popular if 
undertaken wisely and on a large scale. The Illinois Pro- 
hibition Chautauqua proved through many years before 
the World War, that even small towns may have great 
lectures though a wholesale plan in which whole towns 
join to promote intelligence as a social necessity of life. 

But the neighborhood's chief duty is to see that its 
children get a school education that is both practical and 
culturing. 

"Shall education train for the whole of life, or mainly 
for a living?" We answer, For both. 

Undoubtedly the commercialism of the age should be 
resisted whenever it attempts to confine schooling to the 
"iearn more, earn more" studies. Even the evening schools, 
especially those of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, should hang on the walls of their class rooms that 
watchword of the Religious Education Association, which 
has a patriotic as well as a religious bearing: 



We hold that the supreme aim of public education 
is to inspire and train for righteous citizenship. 



Schools have no claim on State support if they are not 
conducted to produce better citizenship but only to make 
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individuals keener for advancing themselves at the cost of 
their less educated fellows. 

The broad aim of z *rue education is well stated by 
Isaac Ogden Rankin: 

''We must define the educated man in terms of life 
an I not of mere scholastic experience. And we must 
define him in terms of the whole of life. Washington 
and Lincoln were educated men, though they had little 
experience of the school. The educated man is a 
roimded character, well adjusted by nature and by 
training to the world in which he is called to live. He 
has learned self-mastery, consideration for the rights of 
others, and the final art that schools so often fail to 
teach, of knowing how to learn and keep on learning. 
Knowledge that is applied to life and is increased in 
using; sympathy that is ever awake and active as a 
motive power for action; humility and curiosity that 
deepen and broaden the soul in following out the 
thoughts of God — ^these are the elements of the educa- 
tion we desire for all men upon earth.'' 

Angelo Patri on Why the School 

And here is the definition of the why of education by 
Angelo Patri, who was the favorite press teacher of the 
United States in 1922 : 

Why do you send your children to school? 

To be educated. The answer comes back instantly. 
You did not have to think about it. You knew the 
answer instinctively. 

"M-m-m." That's what I thought. The answer is 
too instinctive altogether. It might be the better for a 
little thought. Why, really, do you send your children 
to school? What is the education you are getting for 
them? 

It ought to be this: "I am trying to give my child 
experiences that will develop his mind. I want him to 
have a mind. A real one. I want it to be the sort of 
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mind that takes in a situation, considers it well, and 
makes a correct response to it. 

''I want him to have the sort of mind that has a good 
appetite. So many people have minds that have no de- 
sire for food. They turn away from the sight of it, 
have no taste for it. I don't want that. I want a himgry 
mind that reaches out for more and stranger food. One 
that likes to get the flavor of whatever is set before 
him, recognizing the possibilities of it. 

''I want him to have a fearless, courageous sort of 
mind. There are minds that boldly question the most 
ancient traditions, who turn them over and investigate 
their patches, and even poke holes in their ancient gar- 
ments. That's the sort I want. One that will take pun- 
ishment and come back stronger than ever to search 
out the idea it scented. 

"I'd like him to have a tolerant, friendly mind; the 
sort that smiles while it sifts and analyses and recasts 
the ideas he finds in the minds about him. The mind 
that cannot feel the great forces of friendship and 
brotherhood that are driving the folks the world over is 
nothing more than a laboratory tool and not a whit 
more useful. 

"I want him to have a clean mind, the sort that the 
mud of the life about him can't stick to. I don't mean 
a niggling mind; just a big, jolly, healthy mind that 
shakes off imhealthy ideas as a duck shakes water 
when he thinks he's had plenty of it. The sort of mind 
that can wear overalls or dress clothes and feel at home 
in both of them." 

Is the school you will soon send your children to 
making toward that end? Or have the teachers stuck 
their noses into the textbooks and the course of study 
and lost the track completely? It is so easy to do that 
because so many people will pop out the answer in- 
stinctively. The books and the examinations and marks 
have almost obliterated the real thing. 

You're sending your child to school to cultivate a 
mind. Do see that your teachers get a chance to help 
him do it instead of packing his head with emptiness. 



Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., President of 
Christian Endeavor Society, in letter, Sept. 25, 
192^, written for publication in this volume as 
a message to young people of the wide world: 

I agree with Dr. Crafts that there is nothing 
more important for us all to consider in these 
days, since the war has left behind it such a 
terrible legacy in many countries of hatred, 
jealousy, vengeance and revenge, than the pro- 
motion of neighborhood and world brotherli- 
ness. The circles of love which his book enjoins, 
in the family, neighborhood, city. State, nation 
and world, are each one vastly important. I 
have recently been to Europe on two different 
occasions, and the most poignant troubles and 
those which bode disaster for the future, arise 
from this lack of harmony between nations and 
races which the war has so greatly intensified. 
I feel that there is no hope for the world except 
through the development in the hearts of men 
of the spirit of love. Greater armaments and 
larger preparations for war surely will not solve 
the world's problems, but only complicate them. 
Economics and the formation of business ties 
alone will be powerless for the work. We can- 
not expect as much as we once hoped for from 
conferences and from the diplomats of the world. 
But there is one thing that has not been tried 
to any great extent, and that is the cultivation 
of the spirit of love among the peoples. This is 
the great task of the churches, of the young 
people's religious societies — a task that should 
be laid heavily on the heart of every Christian 
man and woman. If a new era of inter-racial 
and international love can be inaugurated, with 
the Prince of Love, who is also the Prince of 
Peace, for our leader, the world can be saved; 
otherwise I see little hope for it. 
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The goal of education should be to make not merely a 
mechanic or merchant or minister but a manly man; not 
a teacher or typist, but a womanly woman. 

It is in the local Parents' and Teachers' Associations and 
in average homes that a public opinion should be de- 
veloped that will support such an educational ideal. 

In a letter from the National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Hon. John J. Tigert, dated August 11, 1922, he says : 

"According to our latest statistics, of every hundred 
children of school age (S to i8), six are in private schools, 
twenty-two are not attending school, and seventy-two are 
in public schools. Of the latter only thirteen would go 
through high school and only two through college." 

Current Opinion, early in 1922, in an editorial based 
on official draft statistics of the World War giving edu- 
cational status of our strongest young men from twenty 
to thirty, showed that if they were only a fair sample of 
national intelligence and not superior to the average, as 
they doubtless were, more than half our voters are morons, 
that is, of the grade of intelligence of a normal child be- 
low twelve years of age. 

It is a shameful record, which for the children's sake 
and for the nation's sake, should be speedily changed by 
united effort of all good forces. 

Inefficient Illiterates a National Peril 

To the inefficiency resulting from this inadequate 
schooling Miss Ella Frances Lynch, in Ladies' Home 
Journal, traces most of our social evils. She says : 

"No matter whether we go into the question of the pre- 
vailing marital unhappiness, of divorce, of cruelty to 
children, of the mortality of children, of the saloon, of 
high prices, of the low wages paid to the average person, 
or of the social evil, the root of any one of these ques- 
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tions can be traced straight back to one point : inefficiency; 
the inefficient girl who does not know how to run her 
home or care for her baby ; the inefficient boy who, know- 
ing no trade, finds it hard or impossible to get lucrative 
work and becomes discouraged. Our boys and girls can 
make so little money that in the one case they are driven 
into the saloons from discouragement, and in the other 
into the brothels to save themselves from starvation/' 

An editorial in the same magazine brings out the fact 
that American children are not kept in these elementary 
schools long enough to get even the prime necessities of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. In the country districts 
of our land children by the thousands are quitting schools 
forever before they have learned to read easily and readily 
ordinary English, or to do the problems in arithmetic 
arising in daily life. Few learn enough of the history 
of their country and its institutions to fit them for in- 
telligent citizenship, and fewer still have any adequate 
introduction to the great stores of literature, or have 
formed the habit of reading good books, desirable in a 
country whose institutions are founded on the idea of the 
intelligence and self -directing power of the individual. 

Why is it that twenty-two out of every hundred of 
school age are out of school? This surely is not wholly 
the fault of the educational system, but chiefly of a public 
opinion that fails to insist on adequate child labor laws 
and compulsory education, and tolerates the subtraction 
of a child's future income and usefulness to increase just 
a little the family's present income or gratify childish de- 
sires to escape school restraints. 

In Life Income, $9.02 Lost for Every Day Short of 

12 Years' Schooling 

One way to increase the quantity of education is to tell 
the boy who wants to cut short his schooling that a buUe- 
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tin on 'The Money Value of Education" by Prof. A. Cas- 
well Ellis, of the University of Texas, which is sent out 
officially by the United States Bureau of Education (ask 
for it) showed in 1917 that "the child who stays out of 
school to earn less than $9 per day is losing money." At 
that time uneducated laborers averaged $20,000 for forty 
years' work, while high school graduates averaged twice 
as much. That is "2,160 days at school in 12 years add 
$20,000 to the income for life." "Each day at school 
adds $9.02." The gain is increased if one's life work 
continues as it should, beyond forty years, and if a man 
invests his money at a profit. Princeton graduates ten 
years after graduation, at pre-war salaries, got an average 
of $3,803.58, and Yale graduates averaged only $200 less 
{Literary Digest, July 20, 1912). Not alone in the pro- 
fessions but in business, college men earned more than 
others (Princeton $4,684.69 in tenth year after gradua- 
tion). Workingmen get more wages relatively per day 
since th? World War, but the work of the educated man 
is more steady and covers a larger part of life, and the 
difference is probably not less than before 1917. 

Modern business, with its nation-wide ranges, calls for 
trained minds, with power of initiative, able to meet and 
master problems that the local tradesman of former days 
never conceived. 

The boy should stick to school not alone that he may 
''earn more" but most of all that he may he and do more 
-for God and man. 

Neighborhood Playgrounds^ 

Every neighborhood, through its educational boards, 
should provide suitable plays and playgrounds for its 
children — in the country as well as in the city. 

^ The subject of public playgrounds is discussed in 8th Round Table of 
Part II; also charity: and education is again taken up. 
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Within easy walk of every home, not too far for little 
feet or weary mothers, there should be a neighborhood 
playground, preferably about the school house. 

When I was a pastor in Brooklyn, I used my own big 
church yard for a playground for my Sunday school boys 
of nine to sixteen, on Monday afternoons, playing with 
them "Association" football, in which the players kick 
the ball and not each other. Those games brought me 
a rich chairman for my church trustees, who, as a stranger, 
had looked on at one of our church football games and 
thought he would like to work with a preacher who 
played with his boys. And most of the boys were won to 
church membership by a religion whose gladness ex- 
pressed itself in a church playground. 

Miss Jennie B. Merrill told in the Outlook of an uptown 
church in New York City which opened its church yard 
to mothers and their babies. Better than any "keep off the 
grass" park reserved as an outdoor parlor is a playground 
that serves as the outdoor nursery of many homes. Every 
playground needs its adult "Master of Revels" for wise 
and winsome leadership. It is even a better place for men 
to serve as "big brothers" than after a boy gets into police 
court. 

Neighborliness in Cities 

It is too much assumed to be impracticable if not im- 
possible to develop on a city street that delightful neigh- 
borliness which is common in villages and among farmers. 
But there was in Washington a street of new houses, the 
occupants of which were about all strangers to each other 
when they came, where there was developed a beautiful 
neighborliness rarely equalled in village life — ^probably 
due to one unusually lovable personality. When she was 
about to go away for a summer vacation, and all three of 
her children and her husband became sick — ^not sick 
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enough to give up the trip but sick enough to hinder the 
preparations for the journey, eleven of the neighbors came 
in of their own accord to pack her trunks and dress her 
babies and administer remedies and to bring a tasty lunch 
and order a carriage and baggage wagon ; and she got off 
on schedule time. Later when a neighbor, with a new- 
born babe, had a boy imprisoned upstairs with scarlet 
fever, the lady of lovable personality kept the prisoner 
supplied for days with tasty foods suited to his case. 
When this lady had occasion to go shopping, neighbors 
were ever ready to take her three little ones to their homes. 
That city neighborhood of well-to-do families was like 
one big family. 

Through Neighborhood Associations both the positive 
and negative sides of neighborliness should be studied, in- 
cluding that growing menace to health and happiness, un- 
necessary noises. In a neighborhood in the National Cap- 
ital many were daily robbed of necessary sleep by two 
neighborhood nuisances, a rooster and a piano pupil, both 
of whom began their noises at early daylight. The tor- 
tured victims agreed on a series of letters to the daily 
press, knowing that other neighborhoods also needed pro- 
tection. The first letter against early piano playing was a 
gentle plea for mercy and was signed "Mercury." The 
torture continued and another victim wrote a more urgent 
protest and signed it "Jupiter." And when that failed 
a warlike blast was signed "Mars," and mailed to the 
house of the offender, and that nuisance ceased. But the 
rooster (which has no business in a crowded city) still 
crowed lustily not only at early dawn but whenever any 
window in range of his vision was lighted up at night. 
After enduring thig too long, a brave woman undertook 
the task of facing the female owner of the bird in de- 
fense of the suffering neighborhood. Calling at the door 
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while the boy was blacking his shoes he was frequently 
glancing at a book. The professor saw he was alert and 
asked what book he had found so interesting, expecting 
to hear that it was a thrilling story of "Old Sleuth" or 
something of that sort. He was surprised to find it was 
an algebra. 

"So you're studying algebra, are you?" said the pro- 
fessor. "Yes, sir, and I'm stuck. Do you know anything 
about algebra?" The boy made both responses in the 
same breath. 

The professor, who was one of the great mathematicians 
of Yale, replied : "Well, I know a little about it. What's 
the matter. Perhaps I can help you." 

By this -time the shoes were shined, and the boy placed 
his book in the hands of the man to whom intricate mathe- 
matical calculations were not difficult at all. It was but 
the work of a moment to clear the mind of the aspiring 
young calculator, and he fairly danced with delight. 
"Why, I've been working at that for two days. I don't 
see how I could have been so stupid," declared the now 
enlightened young man. "I thank you very much, sir." 

"But this book grows more difficult as you proceed. 
What are you going to do when you get stuck again?" 
asked the friendly gentleman. 

"I don't know. Only keep at it, I suppose." 

"Now, ril tell you what to do," said the gentleman, 
offering the boy his card. "When you get stuck again 
you write to that address, and I'll see that you get straight- 
ened out. Remember, now." And the professor rushed 
off to catch his train for the City of Elms. 

Not more than three days elapsed before the mail 
brought a letter stating that the bright-eyed bootblack 
had again "got stuck" with his mathematics. The return 
mail brought him the much needed help. A few more 
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where its owner lived, she said with a sweet smile, "Please 
eat your rooster." It proved to be the "word to the un- 
wise" that is often su^cient. If there had been a neigh* 
borhood association, the right to sleep might perhaps have 
been vindicated more promptly and more permanently 
by a discussion. 

When I was pastor in New York City, taking as my 
motto, "Not that we have dominion over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy," I preached on "Religion Adapted 
to Flats," and said to an audience living mostly in the 
middle grade apartment houses, "The reason why the 
family that is living under you is moving out is not be- 
cause they want a better apartment, but because you have 
thoughtlessly stamped around so much over their heads 
that they must find better neighbors," 

"Some automobile horns suggest nothing so much as 
the cries of dying animals in the slaughter-house, and 
when these raucous noises, added to the shrill announce- 
ment of street vendors of merchandise, the prolonged 
howling of factory whistles, and the interminable puffing 
and blowing of engines in the railroad yards, continue 
throughout the twenty-four hours, it is comparatively 
easy to understand how the recovery of patients is re- 
tarded." With this summing up of the situation, a Nurses' 
Club of Philadelphia took preliminary steps in the in- 
auguration of a campaign for the suppression of unneces- 
sary noises. 

In some cases legal action by city or State may be neces- 
sary, but the campaign for reasonable quiet in our homes 
should usually be promoted as a neighborly issue. 

The Bootblack's Algebra 

A Yale professor visiting in Hartford, who employed 
an Italian bootblack at the railway station, noticed that 
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thought about it 'most all night, an' this mornin' I made 
up my mind I'd lay for somebody that knew Him well 
enough to ask Hini." 

The lawyer was embarrassed. All he could say to the 
threadbare little bootblack was that he had better ask 
some one else. He had better keep inquiring, he told hini, 
for in a city of so many churches he would surely find the 
sort of person he wanted. . He thrust two dollars into the 
boy's hand and hurried away. But all that day he found 
his thoughts reverting to the bootblack and his strange 
question. "A fine position for an educated man in a 
Christian country," he said to himself. "Struck dumb 
by an ignorant street Arab. I could not answer his ques- 
tion. Why not ?" The lawyer was an honest man, and his 
self-examination ended in a resolution to find out the 
reason why. That evening he went, for the first time in 
many years, to a prayer meeting, and frankly told the 
whole story, without sparing himeslf. From that day 
life had a new meaning for him, and a higher purpose. 
A few days later, at a union preachers' meeting in that 
city, the lawyer's experience was mentioned by his pastor. 
Immediately another minister told of a young man in his 
congregation who had been awakened to a religious life 
by the same question put to him by the same little boot- 
black. The interest culminated when a third declared that 
he had had a call from the bootblack himself, who had 
been brought to his study by a man who appreciated his 
unexpected question and knew how to befriend him. 

Such an incident would not be allowed to end there. 
The boy was helped to good lodgings, and to work, 
which enabled him to provide better for his "family." 
At last he had found some one who loved God; and in 
time he learned to love Him himself, and "know Him 
well enough to ask Him." Opportunities for a decent 
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education were opened to him, and he showed so much 
promise that his lawyer friend took him in first as an 
office boy, and finally as a student. Many would recog- 
nize the bootblack to-day if his name were given, not 
only as a member of the bar in successful practice, but 
as a church member and a worker in the Sunday school. 
He loved boys ; and the few who know that he was once 
a bootblack understand his interest in little fellows who 
need a friend. Helping them is for him loving God in 
a most effectual way. 

Not only do we grow to world-wide love of man 
through family love and neighborly love, but we also 
grow to love of the Heavenly Father through love of our 
human brothers, as Sir Edwin Arnold has shown in 
"The Light of Asia" : 

The way to God is by the road of men; 
Find they far Heaven in near humanity; 
Love thy seen brother as thyself; 

Thereby 
Thou lovest Him unseen, who is the All. 



Great Utterances on a Practicable Ideal for Cities 

Canon Freemantle: The Revelation of St. John be- 
gins with the messages to the churches; it ends with the 
picture of the Holy City; and it is to this City that the 
long avenue of judgments, of plagues, of convulsions of 
nature and of society leads up. It stands in contrast 
with great Babylon, the image of greedy and callous 
wealth, among the wares of which are the souls of men. 
And though this picture is that of sensuous imagery, as 
all poetry must be, we feel that the gates of pearl and 
the streets of gold, and the City lying foursquare, are 
the images of a splendid society, pure and loving and 
complete. 

Hugh Price Hughes: Christ came to create in this 
world the Christian City, where law is administered in 
the name of justice and humanity; where the poor, the 
sick, the solitary are wisely and tenderly benefited ; where 
the young are trained in beautiful thoughts and lofty 
ideals; where art, literature, and science flourish; where 
the welfare of all is the solicitude and the delight of each ; 
that fair city of God, in fact, of which St. John had so 
bewitching a vision, where disease ravages no more, 
where the voice of complaining is not heard in the 
streets, where pauperism and crime and drunkenness and 
gambling and debauchery are forgotten insanities of a 
dismal and buried past. 

John Watson (Ian McLaren) : It is not enough that 
we seek to live — as I trust by the grace of God we are 
living — so that when this life is over we may enter into 
the heavenly Kingdom, but we must see to it that we 
are trying to bring heaven nearer to the city in which we 
live; to establish that city — ^this city of yours, my Liver- 
pool, any other man's city where his lot is cast, the city 
of his habitation and love — ^to establish it in purity and 
righteousness, in knowledge and understanding, in health 
and holiness, according to the words not of a Hebrew, 
but an English poet — 

I may not cease from mortal fight, nor let the sword 
slip in my hand. 

Till we have built Jerusalem in England's green and pleas- 
ant land. 



Henry Dnimmond: Then pass out into the City. 
Do all to it that you have done at home. Beautify it, 
ventilate it, drain it. Let nothing enter into it that can 
defile the streets, the stage, the newspaper offices, the 
booksellers' counters; nothing that msJceth a lie in its 
warehouses, its manufactures, its shops, its art galleries, 
its advertisements. Educate it, amuse it, church it; 
Christianize capital, dignify labor; join Councils and 
Committees; provide for the poor, the sick, and the 
widows. So will you serve the City. 

Hugh Matheson: Thou art descending, O city of 
God ; I see thee coming nearer and nearer. Tongues are 
dead; prophecies are dying; but charity is born. Our 
castles rise into the air and vanish; but love is bending 
lower every day. Man says, "Let us make a tower on 
earth which shall reach unto heaven"; but God says, 
"Let us make a tower in heaven which shall reach unto 
the earth." O descending city, O humanitarian city, O 
city for the outcast and forlorn, we hail thee, we greet 
thee, we meet thee ! All the isles wait for thee — ^the lives 
riven from the mainland — ^the isolated, shunted stranded 
lives. They sing a new song at thy coming, and the 
burden of its music is this, "He hath prepared for me 
a city." 

Richard S. Storrs: The final work of this religion 
we do not yet see. It will not be accomplished till a per- 
fect society, various and complex, yet harmonious and 
free, is universal on the earth, under the sovereign 
rule of Him who chose the poor for His friends, and 
peasants for His apostles, who honored woman, loosened 
the fetters of despair from the slave, and set the unfading, 
celestial aureole on the head of the child. And that ulti- 
mate society — it will not carry the race back to any 
primitive innocence, with a primeval simplicity of rela- 
tions; it will accept, complete, and bless all civilization. 

Wm. J. Tucker: The spiritual life of a city may 
show a yet deeper and more spiritual possession. I 
appeal to any man who has seen and felt the spirit of 
God descending upon a city and resting upon it. A whole 
city feeling at its heart the peace of God — ^the strife of 
tongues still, enmities and jealousies and hate subdued, 
the love of neighbor for the time as natural as the love 
of self, the things of the spirit as plain as the things of 



sense, the heart of the dull made quick to the truth, the 
doubts and fears and unbeliefs of men lost in the reality 
of faith and the joy of forgiveness — what was all this 
but the earthly realization, though for the time, of the 
city of God, a vision of the New Jerusalem come down 
from God out of Heaven? 

Washington Gladden: Good government calls for 
the recognition of civic ideals; for a vision that can- dis- 
cern, not merely the city that stands upon the earth, but 
the fairer city which is coming down from Heaven to 
earth, after whose pattern the earthly forms must be 
continually reshaped. * * * There is need of think- 
ing much of a kind of civic life that is not yet, but that 
might be, and that ought to be and that must be if there 
is a God in heaven ; a city whose officers shall be peace 
and whose exactors righteousness; a city whose homes 
shall be sacred and secure, whose traffic shall be whole- 
some and beneficent; whose laborers shall go forth to 
their cheerful toil unburdened by the heavy hand of 
legalized monopolies; whose laws shall foster no more 
curses, nor open the gates to whatsoever worketh abom- 
ination or maketh a lie; whose streets shall be full of 
happy children, playing in safety and learning the great 
lessons of civic piety, and whose citizens on any shore 
shall find their thoughts turning homeward with a great 
longing. 

Rev. Frank Mason North, ^ in The Survey: 

O Master from the mountain side, 

Make haste to heal these hearts of pain ; 

Among these restless throngs abide, 
O tread the city's streets again. 

Till sons of men shall learn Thy love. 
And follow where Thy feet have trod ; 

Till glorious from They heaven above, 
Shall come the City of our God. 



* Except the one in poetry, thesfe prophecies of a "Christian City*' on 
earth, reiterating a score of promises in the Bible of a better "city" that 
is to be, were published in successive issues of a magazine called "The 
Christian City," then edited by Dr. North. 



V. CITY PATRIOTISM 

The father and mother we are studying, that were 
broadened from family love to neighborliness by the 
joys and sorrows of their neighbors, and especially by 
the common educational needs of their own and other 
children, broaden again into city patriotism as their chil- 
dren become old enough to leave the neighborhood and 
go alone through the distant streets of the city. The 
parents are now interested in street cleaning — not for 
the feet only but for the eyes. They become greatly con- 
cerned that the law shall be enforced which forbids the 
exhibition of pictures that would poison the "chambers 
of imagery" in their children ; and other laws against 
gambling, and against cigarettes for minors, and thus 
they become interested in the selection, election and 
direction of good city officials. If good officers are 
chosen and they faithfully protect the homes, parents 
thrill with the pride of city patriotism. 

In ancient times patriotism was mostly city patriot- 
ism. To the Athenian, patriotism was not love of 
Greece, but love of Athens. To the Roman patriotism 
was not love of the great miscellaneous conquered em- 
pire of Rome, but loving pride in the city of Rome. 

There is not very much city patriotism in the United 
States, partly because the American people migrate so 
much that few families remain for generations in one 
city. 

There have been a few instances of strong patriotism 
in the older cities — in Boston, for example. When I 
lived in and near Boston, 1871-6, we were privileged to 
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see and hear a group of poets and orators such as never 
wrought together in and about one city since the Athens 
of Pericles. I heard Emerson lecture, and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes crack bones and jokes in Harvard Medical 
School. And I saw Longfellow often at his suburban 
home, as I passed, sitting with his daughters ; and talked 
an hour with Whittier, and heard Wendell Phillips 
almost every month for three years on the many reforms 
he championed, and saw Charley Sumner gleaning 
learned quotations in Boston Library from the "Anatomy 
of Melancholy." I also heard William Lloyd Garrison 
in Faneuil Hall, "The Cradle of Liberty." 

Boston in that Golden Age of New England literature 
was a city for which its citizens had a patriotic pride, 
typically illustrated in a Boston preacher called to offi- 
ciate when in Paris at the funeral of a Bostonian who 
had died there. It was considered fortunate that a Bos- 
ton preacher was available. Standing over the corpse, 
he said: "Born in Boston; educated at Hiarvard; to be 
buried in Mount Auburn — what more could a man 
want?" It was not all a jest that a man born in Boston 
felt no need to be "born again." 

But even in that Golden Age of Boston, the good 
citizens took pride in the city politics only in lucid inter- 
vals of temporary reform. The intellectual princes I 
have named were none of them called to city offices. 
Several of them narrowly escaped the fate of "Aristides 
the Just" and Socrates in the original Athens. 

Municipal Misrule 

That brings us to the chief reason why there is not 
more city patriotism in the United States, namely, be- 
cause the city governments are about the worst in the 
world — ^the smaller cities being about as bad in propor- 
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tion as the larger ones. There are so many cities in which 
boodling and other treasons against popular government 
have been exposed that the feeling of a good citizen 
toward his city is more likely to be one of shame than 
of pride.^ Even when good citizens have proved that 
unitedly they can reform a city, they soon get weary and 
allow themselves to be divided on secondary matters and 
conquered by the alliance of commercialized vices and 
commercialized politics, that is seldom broken down. It 
has been the rule, not the exception, that public service 
corporations and peasant saloon keepers and foreign 
showmen have combined to elect city officers who would 
accept bribes for franchises and for nullification of moral 
laws of all kinds, restrictive and prohibitory alike. 

Governor Joseph E. Folk said, out of abundant knowl- 
edge: 'Wherever there is non-enforcement of law there 
is graft/* 

But the bad men who accept public offices only to make 
money are scarcely more at fault than the leading men 
in the churches and chambers of commerce who refuse 
Jo fight corruption in politics or to enter the public ser- 
vice themselves because to do so would interfere with 
making money in other fields, 

* Every leader of thought as he sits down to his daily paper needs to 
grip his mind, as a chauffeur grips his wheel in a crowded business street, 
to escape the natural feeling that what he reads day after day mirrors the 
real life of the period. The newspaper no more represents public morals, 
than the hospital public health. Well people are vastly more numerous than 
the sick but they do not get on hospital' records, nor do the great majority 
of orderly people get into the papers. The one-tenth of American families 
that get into the divorce court are much more in evidence in the papers 
than the nine times as many that are not divorced. The murderers of the 
whole land arc recorded in the press of every city, but it is not news that 
most people live together in peace. Even the "flappers" who get so much 
newspaper space in words and pictures are but a minority of our women. 
That millions of women dress modestly and act decently is not news. To 
learn what the current life of the ruhng classes really is, one should visit 
the churches on Sunday morning and the Rotary and Kiwanis and Women's 
Clubs as they meet to discuss and plan social welfare. Having fortified 
ourselves agamst undue pessimism by remembering that the very publication 
of evil proves it is the exception and not the rule, let us face the facts that 
call for action, that our American records on divorce and murder and 
municipal government are the worst in the world, and that there are enough 
of us who hate these wrongs to greatly reduce them if we will. 
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Even the "Commission Plan of City Government," 
which is one of the best'^ when good men go into politics 
in earnest, not only to vote but to hold office, is about 
the worst of all political machinery when the *'gang" is 
allowed to elect itself as a "Commission." There is 
instruction in the Louisville Courier- Journal's jest: 

"What's the trouble in Plunkville?" 

"We've tried a mayor and we've tried a commission." 

"Well ?" 

"Now we're thinking of offering the management of 
our city to some good magazine." 

However, there have been some municipal reforms 
that showed how greater ones might be won. The city 
of Los Angeles, which grew faster than any other in 
the first decade of the twentieth century — ^241 per cent. 
— drove out a corrupt mayor during that period by 
threatening a "recall," and under a new Scotch mayor 
cleaned out the vice markets. Seattle, second of large 
cities in percentage of growth in that decade and lowest 
in death rate, 10. i per 1,000 (average is 75) made a 
like record in both respects. Minneapolis, another of 
four lowest cities in death rate, 12.3, also refuted the 
fallacy often echoed by good men and women, that "wild 
oats" and "red lights" are "necessary evils," and that 
"grass will grow in the street" of any city that sup- 
presses them in defense of its homes — a "doctrine of 
devils" the behef of which after these and other demon- 
strations of its fallacy proves a man either depraved or 
inexcusably ignorant. 

As a good ilustration of several ways in which city 
betterment may be accomplished, I recall a home mis- 
sionary institute of the southwest in Oklahoma* City. 



' Write to National Municipal League, Philadelphia, for literature on this 
plan; also on that of "City Manager," which assumes a city is chiefly a 
business and needs similar autocratic management. 
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The secretary in charge had an unusually broad concep- 
tion of home missions. They were not chiefly intended, 
in his view, to add denominational adherents, but rather 
to achieve full salvation, in the Bible sense — ^the salva- 
tion of the whole man and the whole community here 
and now. The objective he saw, like the old prophets, 
was "the Salvation of Israel" not chiefly the salvation 
of an individual soul in heaven. Individual salvation 
was the seed, social regeneration the fruit-laden tree. 
I was invited to teach at this institute the sociological 
aspects of Christianity — ^how it could and should uplift 
business and politics and pleasures. 

The Chamber of Commerce, regarding this convention 
as in large part an enrichment and advertisement of their 
city, felt bound to "treat" the visitors to a banquet. 
Many of the commercial leaders of the Chamber were 
not familiar with the subdivisions of "missionary" work, 
and so expected in the after-dinner speeches some de- 
scriptions of the foolish idol worshipping of ignorant 
heathen whom the churches were teaching to spend on 
American goods some of the money they had wasted on 
heathen priests. I was selected to make a sociological 
speech at the banquet, no doubt in part because theologi- 
cal themes would have been less welcome in a banquet 
attended by people of all creeds and of none. 

I reviewed the then recent social applications of Chris- 
tianity to cities in other parts of the land, and then inti- 
mated that it would not be courteous to leave out in my 
survey their own influential city. Plunging right into 
local sociology, I said, "A stranger who arrived on Sat- 
urday fouod on Sunday morning right opposite a lead- 
ing hotel in the heart of your city, a room open to all 
comers where four laws of the city were being violated 
by wholesale — ^the Sunday law, the anti-gambling law, 
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the law against prostitution, and the prohibition law ; and 
what is puzzling my brain is : How could a stranger dis- 
cover all that law-breaking in half an hour when the 
city government had not been able to find it out in a 
year," 

It was a "bolt from the blue," so different from the 
expected condemnation of distant idol worshippers. 
The whole city government, Mayor and Commissioners, 
were right in front of me at nearest table, and all except 
the Mayor bent in the convulsive laughter that swept the 
room. The Mayor alone was smileless, sitting bolt up- 
right, with a face blood red with blushes, deepened, per- 
haps, with indignation. 

He said nothing then but in the dafly press admitted 
the laws were not being enforced and gave as his reason 
that the men of surrounding towns would not come there 
to buy if they were not permitted to violate the laws that 
put a ban on vices. This roused indignation in men of 
other towns thus accused, and also in the city itself where 
there had been some threats of a "recall." This episode 
removed all doubt on that proposal, and the Mayor who 
had confessed this perjury of violating his oath to faith- 
fully execute all laws, this getting of salary on false pre- 
tenses, was shortly recalled — one of many cases where non- 
enforcement of law, long tolerated, is suddenly brought to 
an end by bringing the facts into a noonday blaze of 
publicity. 

In three other cities of that state on that tour, similar 
municipal reforms were secured, and the Chief Execu- 
tive of the State sent me a letter of thanks for this re- 
enforcement of his efforts to develop greater loyalty- to 
law all over the state. 

There is an interesting sequel to this story, which is 
even more encouraging to efforts for city betterment. 
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The Presbyterian Board of Temperance and Moral Wel- 
fare, through Prof. Wm. A. McKeever, of Lawrence, 
Kansas, undertook, first in Kansas and then in Okla- 
homa, a "Better Cities Movement." A prize was offered 
to whatever city in the state, in each case, should in a 
year be found to be "the best place in the state to bring 
up a family/' Winfield won in Kansas and got a nation- 
wide, worldwide advertising, that brought the best class 
of new citizens from our own and other lands. In 
Oklahoma, Pawnee won, but Oklahoma City won honor- 
able mention with a list of evils suppressed, along with 
public baths and playgrounds added and other home 
safeguards, that suggested the Christian City the Bible 
assures us is "coming down." 

This plan appeals to the Chamber of Commerce as 
well as the churches as the best way to draw more and 
better residents, and is the supreme instance of enlisting 
city patriotism for social betterment.* 

The Evolution of Cities, Past and Future 

In every "Better Cities Movement" it would be helpful 
to offer a variety of prizes for the best essays on that 
theme; one to grammar grades, another to high schools, 
another to colleges, and still others to mechanics and 
merchants and mothers. The studies thus prompted 
should bring out the fact that in primitive agricultural 
times cities were built mostly on hilltops for protection 
against wild animals and robbers. They were usually 
walled, and from them farmers "went forth to sow" 



•Apply, with stamp, to Prof. Wra. A. McKeever, Lawrence, Kansas, for 
full particulars of "Better Cities Movement" (also for samples of his many 
leaflets on the betterment of boys). Also apply to International Reform 
Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Avenue., S. E., Washington, D. C, for "County 
Betterment Plan," which aims to apply a similar plan to a whole county, 
especially rural counties. On the same sheet is "Lincoln's Appeal for Loyalty 
to Law,", in a form to he posted publicly. 
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in groups of a dozen or more for further protection. 
It proved a good plan for fellowship also, and a revival 
of ploughing bees by a whole neighborhood might help 
to keep boys on the farm. By the time more efficient 
government made cities no longer necessary for protec- 
tion, they came to be needed for production under the 
factory system, which called for a great host of work- 
men living close to "the works." By the time railroads 
and trolleys would have made it possible for workmen to 
have little homes in the country and come in as com- 
muters with the merchants, saving as much in rents and 
doctors' bills as the transportation cost, the social pull 
of city life, with its evening amusements and "bright 
lights," was able to beat the pull of the country in the 
tug of war, and not only keep up but rapidly increase 
the city population. I remember how forty years ago 
we figured out that at the rate the people were moving 
from the countrysides to the cities a majority of our 
voters would in 1921 reside in cities, and as the farmers' 
vote, expressed through "State Sovereignty," was then 
relied on to restrain the criminal and vicious tendencies 
of the cities, it was not pleasing to contemplate the time 
when the Rural Queen would turn over the sceptre to 
the rakish City Prince.* 

The social pull of the cities partly explains the fact 
that such an undue percentage of immigrants settle in 
cities, often in colonies of their own people that are "like 
home," and make Americanization far more difficult 
than formerly when immigrants wisely became neigh- 
bors and friends of natives. The city also draws to itself 



^ A U. S. Census bulletin received in August, 1922, showed that "the 
trend of population from the country to the city steadily increased during 
the decade (1910-20) and that for the first time in the country's history, 
more than half the population is living in urban territory" — that is, cities and 
villages of 2,500 or more — "54,304,603, or 51.4 per cent as against 51,406,017, 
or 48.6 per cent." 
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most of the criminal and vicious because they could 
more easily hide and consort with their own kind, and 
find their victims close at hand. The sale of vices being 
very profitable, especially when organized, vice pro- 
moters seek the cities and are ready to pay great sums 
to city officials for "protection" against arrest. Respec- 
table rich men, wanting valuable franchises from the city 
government for street cars, water works, electric lights, 
and the like, claim to find it necessary to pay city offi- 
cials bribes even for the privileges they are entitled to 
in order to render needed public service but which offi- 
cials are not willing to grant without a secret share in 
the values to be received. The result is usually that 
while the best men keep out of office in order to make 
money, the worst men go into politics to make money. 
Even those who get nothing but salary ought in many 
cases to be sued for "getting money under false pretenses" 
because they fail to do the enforcement work for which 
they are paid. 

City legislation, by Council or Commission, is a small 
matter, as cities can not enact anything contrary to state 
or national law, but only to make some laws more strict, 
which they seldom do, or to regulate some wholly local 

matter, such as public works and the minor matters of 
education. The supreme duty of city officers, as shown 

by their oath, is to see that all state and national laws, 
as well as city ordinances, are impartially enforced. Such 
enforcement is the main duty of the Mayor, but if he 
fails there are six other strings to the enforcement bow — 
the police chief, the public prosecutor of whatever name, 
the judge, the sheriff, the Governor, the Sovereign Citi- 
zen. Each of these in some cities has led successful en- 
forcement campaigns. 
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Infant Mortality 

This brings us to those aspects of the city which di- 
rectly affect the welfare of the child. 

The very A B C of city government is provision for 
pure milk, pure water, and sanitation, including the 
abolition of slums. No city can rightly claim to be civ- 
ilized that falls short of these, and in consequence kills 
its infants by wholesale. 

From America to Australia, thoughtful men are ap- 
palled at the figures which show that every modern 
nation "out-Herods Herod" in the "slaughter of the in- 
nocents." Statistics from "The Children's Bureau" of 
the United States Government in 1922 showed that one 
infant out of every twelve born in the United States 
dies within its first year. It is encouraging that because 
of many campaigns of cities and welfare associations for 
"better babies," this infant mortality is slightly less than 
in previous years, but no one should be content with 
these "small favors." We have heard of no change 
from that worse record that about one in eight die within 
the first two years, and about one in three die within the 
first five years. After deducting from the disgraceful 
records of infant mortality in the United States, in Great 
Britain, and in Australia, such early deaths as are due to 
prenatal neglect and ignorance of parents, there remains 
an enormous total of social infanticide, for which the 
municipal government and the general public are respon- 
sible. These deaths are due in large part to social and 
governmental failures to safeguard milk and drinking 
water and tenement life. The papers reported a milkman 
"fined the eighth time for selling impure milk." A milk- 
man caught the second time in adulterating milk should 
be regarded in law and in public opinion as the meanest 
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of criminals and forbidden ever to sell milk again, in 
addition to a stiff prison sentence. 

So far as infant mortality is due to drunkenness and 
vice of parents, the city is also responsible in a large 
degree. Even the numerous deaths due to the mother's 
lack of training ^or motherhood are partly chargeable to 
a school system that in many places teaches girls about 
almost everything else except their chief business in life. 

Juvenile Courts 

Speaking of crimes against children reminds us of 
crimes by children for which they are often less respon- 
sible than parents and the public, for which reason and 
others juvenile courts are now seen to be a necessity of 
life in cities. Of their origin and purpose the Chicago 
Standard has said: 

"A great change has taken place in the treatment of 
boys convicted of minor crimes and misdemeanors. For 
many years they were sent to the jails with old and 
hardened offenders, where they almost invariably became 
confirmed in bad habits, educated in crime, and were 
turned out professional law-breakers. After a time 
various kinds of reform schools were founded, where the 
discipline was severe ai)d the associations nearly as bad, 
though boys who really wished to reform had a chance 
to do so. At present it is recognized that the very best 
care, the most discriminating and personal supervision, 
joined with certain rigid restrictions, are necessary to 
attain the object of all juvenile correction — reform." 

I am familiar with the working of the most famous 
Juvenile Court in the nation and the world, that of Judge 
Ben Lindsay, in Denver, affectionately known in his city 
as the "kids' jedge." A boy charged with crime, if 
sent there commonly responds with a full confession 
when the Judge sits down close to him, informally, and 
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says, **Now, tell me all about it." The Judge trusts 
the boys and girls much, often sending a boy alone to a 
far-off prison to serve his sentence. But he does not 
allow boys or girls to take advantage of his kindness. 
Many of them he puts on probation, during which they 
must report^often. 

The most remarkable part of his work is that many a 
young girl comes to him voluntarily when she gets into 
trouble." She has allowed what is called '^petting" or 
loving up," only to find that one or both parties will not 
stop with frenzied kissing and hugging. Preventives re- 
lied upon to prevent consequences of sin have failed, and 
the girl faces dishonorable disease or unwelcome mother- 
hood. The friendly Judge is the first friend to. whom 
this girl goes who has found the Bible is true after all 
in saying that "the way of transgressors is hard." The 
girl knows she can tell all to the judge and that he will 
keep her secret. She knows that even a court injunction 
could not draw from the Judge the story a child had told 
him in confidence. With the sympathetic interest of 
parents, the Judge and his wife hear without publicity 
these sad stories of girls who often in these days admit 
themselves not seduced but equally or more guilty than 
the man in the case. The Judge aims to revive in each 
girl her lost conscience and a proper sense of the sacred- 
ness of womanhood, and a wholesome fear of the conse- 
quences of the violation of that high trust, and so start 
her back with firm tread in the right way. 

In some cities the same sort of work is done by a 
"Domestic Relations Court," whose jurisdiction includes 
divorce cases, that are treated with a view to prevention 
whenever possible. In Los Angeles, the same work is done 
by "City Mothers" — ^a sign that draws those who have 
domestic troubles, which are healed by some, old- fash- 
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ioned mothers who are in reality judges of courts of 
domestic relations and police women without the official 
names and f orms.*^ 

Constructive Work for Wild Boys 

Not alone negatively should the children's physical 
welfare be guarded by the city and the citizens, but posi- 
tively also by fresh air fund and summer camp and 
home-finding agencies. Under Mayor Josiah Quincy, 
Boston had a municipal camp, which reduced expenses 
for the courts by prevention. The Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association counts the "Boy's Summer Camp" an 
important part of its work for boys, and some pastors 
are making such camps tell for good in their work. 

The summer camps are, of course, a great feature in 
the excellent public service of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts and Campfire Girls, which should be a part of 
the good citizenship work of every city.® 

There is instruction for cities struggling to civilize 
the "gangs" of young savages in their slums by juvenile 
courts in the story told in The Outlook (June 30, 1900) 
of a camp for young Indian rowdies, the plague of the 
Agency among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, who, in 
President Grant's time, were among the wildest and most 
troublesome of the tribes. Mr. John H. Seger, of Kan- 
sas, had been since 1873 in the service of the Agency as 
farmer, and the successful manager of the manual labor 
school opened by the Friends' Mission. Such ascen- 
dancy had he gained by moral force of character that he 

, "The story is told interestingly in The Light, of July-August, 1922, pub- 
lished in La Crossie, Wisconsin. Send ten cents for a copy or write to "City 
Mothers," Los Angeles, California. 

•For full information apply, with stamp, to Boy Scouts of tht United 
States, Dr. George F. Fisher, President: James E. West, Secretary, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The National oflke of the Girl Scouts, who 
are doing a work for girls greatly appreciated by their parents, is 189 
Ltxmgtoa Avenue, New York City. 



I? 
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succeeded in persuading these pests of the Agency to 
form a colony, under a constitution and by-laws which 
pledged every member to industry, temperance, absti- 
nence from gambling, and obedience to the United States 
Government. All these young Indians signed it, and oflF 
they went under his lead to a location in what is now 
Oklahoma, fifty-five miles from the Agency. In 1888 
they had forty-six farms, cultivating 375 acres. In 1890 
they stood out almost alone against the wide delusion of 
the coming Indian Messiah, and kept on cultivating their 
wheat. In 1892 came the inrush of twenty-five thousand 
white settlers in a day into the new territory, but they 
stood it well, and became the first subjects of the Sev- 
eralty and Citizenship Act. 

White rowdies have been equally transformed by sum- 
mer campaigns under a boy-loving, Christ-loving leader. 

Manifold Educational Forces, Good and Evil, in Cities 

We have spoken of the home as a school, and of com- 
mon school education as a responsibility of each neigh- 
borhood, but there are five other branches of education 
that pertain especially to cities — one of them higher edu- 
cation, the ^ other four not sufficiently recognized and 
supervised as real educational forces, namely, the Sab- 
bath, the press, the theater, the street. 

The colleges of to-day rightly give much attention to 
the body. (Formerly, it was often the case that when 
the mind was cultivated the body was neglected. Schol- 
ars became "too heavy for the animal they rode.") But 
athletics should not be the monopoly of nines and elevens 
among the few who need exercise least — ^the others get- 
ting only throat exercise, but should be a part of a com- 
prehensive and classified course of physical education, 
compulsory for all, though adapted to each. Every mus- 
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cle of the body should be developed, as well as every 
faculty of mind. Specialism in athletics fails to do either 
of those necessary things. 

Physical health and strength should be the very first 
object of education, and so far as the preparatory schools 
fail to provide it, the colleges should include it. Body 
is to mind as powder to ball, as power to machinery. 
Physical education should include hygiene, with special 
reference to alcohol, tobacco, and sex. This last sub- 
ject has been discussed as belonging primarily to the 
home and elementary schools, but the college must teach 
it to some degree not only because some students will 
not have been taught earlier, and because social welfare 
requires it shall be taught progressively in the successive 
periods of youth, but also because the very fellowships 
of college life away from home increase the temptations 
to sex abuses. 

The supreme purpose of colleges and other branches 
of higher education is to develop leaders, ''helpful per- 
sonalities. A Pittsburgh banker said to me, "It is easier 
to get a million dollars together than to find a man who 
can manage it." I note also, as I travel about, it is 
easier to erect a big Young Men's Christian Association 
building than it is to find a big man foot-loose to make 
it a winsome home for young men. And it is easier to 
build a big church than to find a great preache?1: to fill it 
with people and with power. And in politics there are 
more big problems than there are great statesmen to 
solve them. We need colleges more than ever, and bet- 



' Dr. Chas. B. Town, in the Century, March, 1912, says of tobacco: 
"Every athlete knows that it hurts the wind'; that is, injuries tht ability 
of the heart to respond quickly to extra work. It also affects the precision 
of eye and hand. A great billiard player who does not smoke once assured 
me that he felt sure of winning when his opponent was a smoker. A tennis 
player began to smoke at the age of twenty-one, and found that men whom 
he had before beaten with ease could now beat him. Sharp-shooters and 
rifiemen know that their shooting is more accurate when they do not smoke." 
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ter ones, to provide leadership. And for all these prob- 
lems, training in character as well as ability is essential. 
When a college sharpens the wits while neglecting the 
balance wheel of conscience, education may do more 
harm than ignorance. As some one has said, "Your 
ignorant thief may rob a freight car, but your edu- 
cated thief steals a whole railroad." 

Unrecognized Schools of the People 

These familiar forms of education, schools and col- 
leges, are overmatched by the educational influence in 
real life of the four unclassified forms of education. 
One of these is the Sabbath, "the workingman's college." 
Four times seven is twenty-eight; that is, in twenty- 
eight years there are four solid years of Sabbath time — 
more than a college boy spends in study, for he takes 
out time for baseball and football and other balls. And 
a man of fifty-six, who has used the Sabbaths in the old 
British-American way, for thought and self-improve- 
ment, has had a postgraduate course. That is why Amer- 
ican voters have thus far proved so trustworthy that all 
political parties promise to put more power into the 
hands of the people; and as they are entrusted with 
greatly increased powers through popular and Presi- 
dential primaries, through referendum, initiative and re- 
call, the necessity increases of maintaining such educa- 
tional influences as the American Sabbath, whose best 
school is the quiet home circle. 

Another branch of education is the press, which edu- 
cates both up and down. Parents should constitute them- 
selves a board of education to exclude from, their homes 
periodicals that teach falsely for gain, whether in news 
or editorials or advertisements. It is a fact of great 
interest and importance that in addition to the religious 
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press and five hundred of the daily press, forty of the 
fifty most popular magazines refused to send liquor 
advertisements into American homes when it was 
still legal to do so — some of them because asked 
in courteous . letters that represented the senti- 
ment of American homes to cut out the solici- 
tations to evil. Why not ask the purging of all 
periodicals that come to your home, especially the daily 
papers whose semi-nude pictures and "Confessions 'of 
a Wife" insult every home they enter. Why should an 
editor be allowed to say in your home in print, what you 
would not tolerate if he said it in person in your parlor? 

Yet another branch of education is the theater, whose 
patrons are millions a day — twenty millions a day in mov- 
ing picture audiences it is claimed — more than the base- 
ball crowds of the whole nation total in a year. No other 
schooling is so universal or so impressive, and yet three- 
fourths of the teachings of theaters and at least one-third 
of that in moving picture shows is vicious and criminal 
teaching, that contradicts and counteracts the teaching 
of the best homes. The remedy is first in co-operdtion 
of parents and teachers for an immediate boycott of bad 
shows in your town, and second in federal regulation of 
the production of films at their source, supplemented by 
state and local censorship of all exhibitions. The Mayor 
or Burgess in any city could appoint a Censor Board to 
act for or with him as his powers always include the 
right to suppress shows he regards harmful, or which 
moral leaders ask him to close up. But an ordinance or 
law is desirable to make the censorship continuous, re- 
gardless of changing and changeful mayors. 

The street is yet another influential branch of educa- 
tion. Everything on the street teaches some lesson to 
boys and girls. Many a street is a school of lawlessness. 
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and yet more of the streets are schools of untidiness. 
As cesspools are , banished, so also the speak-easy, the 
gambling den, and the houses of ill fame, and all their 
kin should be swept out of our cities. The main purpose 
of governmental action against vice is to banish from 
town or county or state or nation those who make com- 
mercial profit by inducing others to engage in some form 
of dissipation — to banish the vice promoter. That cuts 
the tap root of greed, whose associate roots, lust and 
appetite, are not strong enough by themselves to make 
the upas tree of vice to thrive. 

The great problems of municipalism can never be 
solved by the kid-gloved tippling clubmen who fight taxes 
but not vices. Those who would save a city must have 
a nobler ideal than "a business administration." They 
must indeed feel as Jesus did when he wept over Jeru- 
salem not because taxes were increasing but because the 
city was missing its moral opportunity to co-operate with 
the Christ in doing good to men. 

A fitting motto for our city halls, a fitting text for a 
municipal reform sermon, would be the words of Jacob, 
when, reconciled to Esau, he declined the latter's oflfer 
that his caravan might have the place of honor at the 
front as they journeyed homeward. "Nay," said Jacob, 
in substance, *'you go first, for your company is com- 
posed of full grown warriors, and / will lead on softly 
according to the pace of the children/' If a city was in- 
habited only by men, full grown in mind as well as body, 
we should have little need of law. But as there are little 
feet and untrained eyes in our streets, we must make our 
city plans to suit their needs. For one thing, parents 
acting together through their city governments, in which 
the votes of fathers and mothers are now a majority, 
should ring their children in from the deadly ' peril of 
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street roving at night by an official curfew bell. It is 
very hard for parents to accomplish that except by law, 
which is the united action of parents^ 

When a king asked the Spartans for fifty of their 
children as hostages, they replied : "We would rather 
give a hundred of our most distinguished citizens; for 
they have been defeated, while our children may yet live 
to conquer; they have done their best; our children will 
yet live to do their best." 

But how careless are modern "city fathers" who by li- 
censing or tolerating evid traffics surrender our boys and 
girls as hostages to the worst enemies of the city! 

We must train the children to defend themselves and 
their country. It is the custom every year in the city of 
Hamburg to celebrate a famous victory which was won 
by little children more than four hundred years ago. 
In one of its numerous sieges, Hamburg was reduced to 
the last extremity, and it was suggested that all the 
children should be sent out unprotected into the camp 
of the besiegers as the mute appeal for mercy of the 
helpless and the innocent. This was done. The rough 
soldiery of the investing army saw with amazement, and 
then with pity, a long procession of little ones, clad in 
white, come out of the city and march boldly into their 
camp. The sight melted their hearts. They threw down 
their arms, and, plucking branches of fruit from the 
neighboring cherry orchards, they gave them to the chil- 
dren to take back to the city as a token of peace. This 
victory has ever since been commemorated at Hamburg 
by a procession of boys and girls dressed in white, and 



^ For further discussion of city problems, whose discussion is introduced 
in this chapter, see the Forums of^ Part II and such words in alphabetical 
index at close as labor, Sunday, gambling, playgrounds, public baths, motion 

Pictures, dances, prostitution. Also apply, with stamp^ to National Municipal 
.eague, Philadelphia, for latest information and literature on municipal 
reform. 



NEW VORK CONreRCNCE OF V. M. C. A. BOYS AND 
THEfR LEADERS 

■'Building bojs IB better than mcnHing irfii." Givff ilie bojs a chance 
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carrying branches of cherry trees in their hands. So 
the "Boy Scouts" and **Girl Scouts" and "Campfire 
Girls," the milHons of Sunday school children and public 
school children, and the Young People's Associations, if 
faithfully trained for health and efficiency, for morality 
and patriotism and religion, will conquer the evils that 
now besiege our cities. 

The Young Men's Christian Association is a moral 
necessity of life in cities. The city that lacks it advertises 
its neglect of the young and of its own true welfare. 
Here is a fine sample of its work from a bulletin issued 
years ago by the Lynn Y. M. C. A. giving true stories 
of its helpfulness to young men. 

The Transformation of Thomas Taft 

"I said to myself, Tommie, it's up to you,' and then 
I set out to do it. 

"When I came to the city the odds were all against 
me, and the worst was I didn't know it. 1 was eighteen. 
I couldn't see things. I hadn't found myself. I needed 
work, so I looked for a job. I didn't care for the job, 
but I had to have the money. The fellows in the shop 
were a clever lot, and luck put me at work next to one 
of the best. That's how I began to see things; that's 
how I found myself. 

"We used to read and talk after we'd had our dinner, 
and one day he came across an old newspaper that had 
been put in the bottom of his lunch-box. He read some- 
thing in it and handed it to me. 

"It said, *A bar of iron worth $5, worked into horse- 
shoes, is worth $10.50; made into needles, worth $355; 
made into penknife blades, worth $3,285; made into bal- 
ance-springs for watches, it is worth $250,000. What a 
drilling the bar must have undergone to reach all that! 
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But hammered and beaten and pounded and rolled and 
polished and added to is how its value was increased. The 
hard knocks it received were necessary to draw out its 
fine qualities and fit it for higher offices. So all the study- 
ing and training, which often seems hard to us, serves to 
bring out the nobler and finer qualities and fit a man for 
more responsible posts and greater usefulness. Many a 
fellow earning from eight to ten dollars a week could 
command double or quadruple that amount had his early 
education not been neglected. It may not be too late now 
to remedy this serious condition. Educational advantages 
are far superior and less expensive today than ten years 
ago.' 

"And I said to myself, *Tommie, it's up to you.'~ 

"One night as I was walking up Market Street I saw 
this sign, *Young Men's Christian Association,' and then 
I knew I had found the way. 1 became a member and 
entered one of the evening classes. A part of my leisure 
I spent in the reading-room and in attendance upon the 
lectures and talks. I followed two or three of the advised 
courses of reading, and drew my books from the public 
library through the Association office. I finally joined 
the Congress, and have spent two winters in debate and 
the study of municipal, State and national civic problems. 
I am more a man, earn more, make a more intelligent and 
useful citizen, and intend to keep growing." 

He stopped for a moment, looked steadily into the face 
of the young man to whom he was talking, and then said, 
To be frank. Jack, I think now that it's up to you.*' 

In this case the Y. M. C. A. had helped "body" and 
mind," two-thirds of its ideal, but in many other young 
men the "soul" also is awakened. A modern poet has 
beautifully shown that the greatest work of a city is to 
save its soul. 



(( 
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And we who builded this citadel in fabric of brick and 

brass 
Shall build again for the city's Soul and the things that 

will not pass. 
In Babel the tongues were all confused, but that ancient 

curse is done, 
And here have the scattered tribes of earth foregathered 

again as one. 
Out of all lands we lift our hands to build with steam 

and fire ; 
And towering vast we shall raise at last the City of Man's 

Desire. 

— C. L. Edson, in Evening Mail, 1922. 



President Warren G. Harding, editorial in 
Marion Star, July 5, 1922, during Centennial Cele- 
bration of the city : 

The fit counterpart to the city of material 
success is the city of happy homes, ample edu- 
cation, fortunate and profitable employment, 
worship of God facilitated, a civic conscience 
and a community soul. 



Great Utterances on Education 

Dean H. W. Holmes, Graduate School, Harvard Uni- 
versity, address National Education Convention, 1922: 

The idea of democracy is that every citizen shall be 
able to participate in the discussions of common concern, 
to understand common aims, to guide his own life in the 
light of that understanding. It demands the development 
of positive loyalty to common ideals that are understood" 
and freely adhered to. 

Prof. Herbert L. Willett, Chicago University, ad- 
dress Executive Secretaries of Church Councils, 1922: 

Religion is charged with a heavier responsibility for 
the total adjustment of life to its environment than at 
any previous period. The recognition of the new scien- 
tific aspects of life, its social values, its emergence 
from individual to community interests, its new educa- 
tional responsibility, are all factors that place upon 
religion a startling degree of responsibility for leader- 
ship and safe direction. 

Hon: John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, in letter, Aug. 11, 1922: 

I am greatly in favor of using the Bible in public 
schools, not, of course, from any sectarian point of view. 
The Bible is the most wonderful piece of literature in 
the world, and as such should be used in every public 
school. 

Mr. Edward S. Martin, editorial in Harper's Maga- 
zine for July, 1922: 

The real problem of the religious life of our under- 
graduates lies in the character of the men who compose 
our faculties. 

To teach religion is the province of all teachers, and a 
teacher who cannot do it is by so much less qualified for 
his job. 

If the colleges are to retain their immense influence, 
they must be able to impart spiritual leading to minds that 
are fit to receive it. If they don't they fail in their most 
vital office, in the use that the most of them were orig- 
inally founded to serve. If they fail in that, they lose 
their leadership, which will go to men of faith, as it 
always does. 
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VI. STATE AND PROVINCIAL PATRIOTISM 

The parents we are studying find as their boy and girl 
problem grows that the city can do only a small part of 
what needs to be done by law to safeguard the children. 
For example, a majority of Americans would undoubt- 
edly have been content with local prohibition of the 
liquor traffic if the liquor dealers had accepted local de- 
feats in fair fights as good sports and good citizens. Be- 
cause they did not, parents turned to the State for home 
protection. So in fighting gambling, prostitution, and 
Sunday profiteering, it was the corruption of officials in 
many cities by the outlaws of commercialized vice that 
made fathers appeal to the State to save their boys and 
girls, for the proportion of bad citizens is seldom as great 
in a whole *State as in a big city. And in proportion as 
States did that supreme service in home protection, fathers 
felt the thrill of State patriotism.^ 

^The British "Provinces" in Canada, Australia and South Africa corre- 
spond to the American States, and the moral and social status of the provinces 
have been in advance of the States on many things, for example, the United 
States followed Australia in the ''Australian secret ballot," in the eight 
hour law, in woman suffrage, and four Australian Provinces and one in 
South Africa had far excelled the United States in unsectarian Bible 
teaching — not mere reading, in public schools up to 1922. Canada at that time 
excelled the United States in ''satisfactory censorship of motion pictures in 
all the provinces" — so declared by one of Canada's leading reformers, Rev. 
J. G. Shearer — while the United States had censorship in only six States 
and most of it of poor quality. On the other hand the States were far in 
the lead in anti-li(iuor and anti-gambling legislation. I sugg'est it would pro- 
mote internationalism and social progress at the same time if some association 
m Canada would offer a substantial prize to the Canadian law student who 
would in a year*s time show what States, if any, have stronger laws than 
any Province of Canada on 1. Marriage and divorce; 2. Child labor; 3. 
Censorship of shows; 4. Pugilism; 5. "Dope"; 6. Gambling: 7. Sunday com- 
mercialism; 8. Removal of unfaithful officials; 9. Use of money in elections; 
10. Enforcement of prohibition. The plan would be to have some association 
m the United States offer a prize of the same amount and on the same 
terms except that it would set law students in the States to hunting up any 
laws in which all States were outdone by some Province in restriction of tht 
evils implied in the above list. 

In August, 1922, Rev. J. G. Shearer, of Toronto, sent us statistics on 
several points discussed in this book of which we note the following facts: 
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Let not the demagogue's abuse of the cry of "States' 
rights" blind us to the home protection values of a true 
State patriotism, such as is still found in the United 
States, chiefly among old families of the South, though 
the former conception of "State sovereignty" as implying 
the right to separate political existence has been in most 
cases sincerely abandoned. 

Cities Nullifying "State Rights" 

In lecture tours through the South, and especially at 
the Southern Sociological Congress, I have appealed to 
State patriotism as a latent force that could and should 
be made potent for home protection, both against the use 
of the federal shield of "interstate commerce" to protect 
interstate gambling, and against the more flagrant viola- 
tion of "States' rights," "State sovereignty," and State 
laws by numerous cities where State prohibitions of 
prostitution, of liquor selling, of gambling, of Sunday 
work, and of child labor were all nullified by permission 
of perjured city officials. I said they should quit their 
treason against majority rule under the State unit or for- 
ever hold their peace about "State's rights" in the national 
realm. I said that one is not even a "good sport*' who 
enters a State election and does not accept defeat like a 
gentleman, whether the vote is on the Governorship or for 
the 'determination of the State's policy as to morals. 

1. Infant mortality. The number of Canadian infants that died in their first 
year both in 1916 and 1917 was almost equal to the number of Canadian 
soldiers killed in those years in the World War. In 1916 it was 27,000 infants 
to 31.031 soldiers; in 1917, the year of greatest slaughter in the war, 23,496 
infants to 22,608 soldiers. 2. Child labor. Employment of children under 14 
generally forbidden, but the "limitations do not apply effectively to rural 
children." 3. Juvenile delinquency at steady increase from beginning of 
World War, 1914 (4,960 cases) to end of war, 1918 (7,018 cases); then 
slow decline to 1921 (5,783 cases). 4. Juvenile courts. Increasing and work- 
ing well, especially Toronto Court. 5. Marriage and divorce. In 1868 only 
3 divorces in all Canada; in 1920 Canadians lamented an increase to 429 
in almost 9 millions of population, 4.9 per 100,000 (against 112 in U. S.). 
6. Motion Pictures. See statement above. Apply for valuable documents on 
all Canadian welfare movements to Social Service Council of Canada, of 
which Dr. Shearer is Secretary (Corporation Life Building, Toronto). 
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The worst of anarchists is the perjured Mayor who 
sets aside the authoritative expression of State pubHc 
sentiment in the ballot box because of what he guesses to 
be the "public sentiment" of a city where criminal ele- 
ments are noisy if not numerous. Any city government 
that deUberately tolerates habitual violations of State 
laws is of the same sort as the mountain outlaws that shot 



"IN THE NAME OF THE STATE OF I 
COMMAND PEACE" 

Monumenl <-.( Slate Sovereignty on Seme ot f, 
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to death the judge and jury of a Virginia village. The 
day that news was published I said in Savannah, then 
"wide open" in liquor lawlessness: "What about a city 
government shooting to death a whole legislature? To 
assassinate the laws is as much worse than killing the 
legislators, as treason is worse than murder. How absurd 
to assume that those good citizens in a State who live 
in big, bad cities, where they most need the protection of 
the State laws, are the very ones who should not expect 
to receive that protection because an unusual number of 
criminals about them object?" 

It is amazing that so many good citizens are fooled 
by the cry of "Home rule for cities." As well may a 
surgeon grant home rule to a cancer. Against the 
sophistry of "Home Rule" we should revive the senti- 
ment of State patriotism. 

Inasmuch as city crimes and riots are increasing, and 
city elections are habitually corrupted by franchise 
brokers and vice dealers, the law-abiding citizens of cities 
should claim the right, in the name of State patriotism, 
to the enjoyment of the best civilization that the major- 
ity sentiment of the whole State can provide — not con- 
tent with what may be conceded by the criminals that 
are massed in the cities. 

Instead of giving increased power to cities of decreas- 
ing moral worth, let all good citizens, in the name of 
home protection and for the sake of their imperiled chil- 
dren, elect legislators, State and National, who will give 
full effect to State laws — in Congress by establishing a 
proper comity between National and State governments 
in place of the collusion of Congress with the interstate 
nullifiers of State laws — in 1922 it was on gambling and 
divorce; and in the State Legislature by putting such 
increased powers into the hands of the Governor, Attor- 
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ney General, and State courts, as will make it their duty 
to remove from office any perjured officer of town or 
county who is not loyal to the laws of the State, 

Especially should it be made the duty of all public 
schools and State colleges and normal schools to promote 
State patriotism as a refuge against the increasing mis- 
rule of our cities. We suggest that Governors should 
appeal to parents and teachers to begin the teaching of 
patriotism and good citizenship to children as early as 
eight years of age, which should be signalized as the age 
when childhood ends and legal responsibility begins. 

State Patriotism Successfully Invoked 

As an illustration of the lack of real "State Sover- 
eignty" where it is most talked about, and of the way 
"States' rights" and State patriotism can be and should 
be invoked against cities that nullify State laws in the 
interest of commercialized vice, I put on record here the 
encouraging story of how I secured law enforcement 
in 191 2, against heavy odds, in Georgia, a prohibition 
State, in co-operation with the State and local Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. At Macon, Georgia, I 
found the "near beer" restaurants, that had been un- 
wisely licensed to sell two per cent, beer, were selling 
beer in full strength, openly advertising even "Bock 
Beer," which is strongest of all. (Permission for sale 
of "small beer" always leads to secret sales of all other 
drinks.) I found that in aticipation of the annual Con- 
federate Reunion of the whole South, scheduled for a 
month later, arrangements had been made for a train- 
load of real beer. The Mayor, on the remonstrance of 
the husband of the local W. C. T. U. President against 
this proposed nullification of law, had said ingenuously 
that he "would do whatever a majority of the people of 
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Macon desired," that is, he would enforce the law or 
allow it to be broken on a guess at local sentiment, re- 
gardless of the State law he had sworn to enforce. The 
Sheriff had even allowed himself to be put on a "Con- 
cessions Committee," whose chief "concession" was to a 
local brewery for the sale of beer in the big park during 
the Reunion. Any doubt that all kinds of beer would be 
sold was removed by his official offer of a reward for the 
detection of any one selling "whiskey," the sale of which 
was no more illegal than that of beer. The train load of 
real beer was shipped from Indiana and came across 
two States into Georgia with flying banners, proclaiming 
its defiant attack on the Georgia law. Liquor papers 
also boasted of this "Liquor Tide Flowing into a Dry 
State," and no doubt anticipated that by wide-open liquor 
selling at the Reunion they would convince visitors from 
every license State of the South that prohibition was a 
failure. The only local agency that was not accepting 
the situation was the brave W. C. T. U., the State Presi- 
dent of which had placed my meetings for twelve days 
in the State. 

I counselled with the local W. C. T. U. and the Macon 
preachers and with the President of the Law and Order 
League. Most important of all, I secured, single-handed, 
from the President of the Chamber of Commerce the 
promise of a hearing before that body on a resolution 
asking for faithful enforcement of the law. It was 
feared that no favorable action would be taken, but 
when the Chamber of Commerce must vote for or 
against law enforcement, or dodge, it could hardly do 
otherwise than vote for i t. The State Anti-Saloon 
League Superintendent was brought into the fight. Syn- 
dicate articles were sent all over the South, appealing for 
letters to the timid Governor, who did not even make 
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a protest, so far as the public knows (he said he was 
"only a figure-head" — ^had no power for local enforce- 
ment, and he really had too little), but the letters af- 
fected public sentiment. A new Solicitor General, as the 
local prosecutor is called, promised to enforce the law, 
and the Sheriff at last thought it expedient to aid him. 

The result was that the trainload of beer stood idle on 
a side-track, and the vast throng of sixty thousand visit- 
ors at the Reunion was free from disorder and almost 
free from drunkenness. Mrs. T. E. Patterson, the State 
W. C. T. U. President, who herself took a strong part 
in the fight, wrote me : "We are under many obligations 
to you for your valuable help. That work in Macon 
would never have been done but for your visit there." 
To which it is pertinent to reply that it would not have 
been done but for the following up of the W. C. T. U., 
whose slogan, coined by Dr. Frances E. Willard, is 
"Home Protection^ That banner covers all the mani- 
fold battles against moral evils, whose worst indictment 
is that they endanger our homes.^ 

It is a curious anomoly that many of the Southern 
States that talk much of "State sovereignty" have not 
restored to their Governors the powers taken away by 
the Legislatures in "Reconstruction" days when these 
executives were appointed by the National Government. 
As a result some Southern States have really less rather 
than more State sovereignty than States North and West. 
Some Southern Governors and Attorneys General have 
declared themselves in doubt whether they could even 
use the militia to suppress defiant lawlessness. 

There should he some legal means by which State sov- 



*The International Reform Bureau initiated similar victories in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York State against race gambling, which afford added illus- 
trations of the response that States which seem indifferent to commercialized 
vices will make wnen courageous and tactful leadership is provided. 
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ereignty can he exercised wherever cowardly city officers 
allow criminals to trample upon it. 

Modern Safeguarding of Popular Government 

in the States 

In the State Circle we first encounter a State Con- 
stitution, setting up and limiting a three-fold government : 
legislative, judicial, executive, based on the people's ma- 
jority ballots. Under permission of that Constitution, 
the most fundamental legislation is that which safeguards 
the ballot against undue influence of corporations and 
other "interests" by the secret ballot, in some cases also 
by the short ballot ; in some cases by proportional repre- 
sentation; in many cases by a popular primary; in all 
cases by a Constitutional Amendment for election of 
U. S. Senators by the people. 

Next in logical order is legislation to safeguard legis- 
lation, such as the "Sovereign People's" Initiative and 
Referendum, corresponding to messages and vetoes of a 
President, only that the People's "initiative" is more im- 
perative than the President's message. Logically, next 
are civil service reform laws to prevent the abuse of 
partisan appointive power .^ 

How great are the usual powers of a Governor in the 
matter of law enforcement. Governor Joseph E. Folk, 
of Missouri, showed in his term by the suppression of 
gambling and Sunday saloons. Others have shown how 
great are a Governor's usual powers by prohibiting and 
so preventing prize fights, as every Governor might and 
should do. In recent years there has been a tendency to 
limit both the Legislature and the People, and at the 



• For literature on abov% reforms apply, with stamp, to Short Ballot Organi- 
zation, Kichard S. Childs, Sec., 8 West 9th Street, New York City; Depart- 
ment of Representative Government, Mr. Geo. H. Shibley, Director, 1869 
Wyoming Avenuie, Washington, D. C; National Civil Service Reform League, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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same time increase the powers of Executives in city, 
State and nation that some one person may be held 
responsible. 

Laws regulating courts come next. Passing from the 
machinery of Government to general legislation, laws on 
commerce and industry usually get first attention on the 
ground that getting a living is the fundamental problem. 
Along with other labor laws comes Sunday rest, which 
also has a bearing on what the courts have called the 
two chief concerns of Government, the public health and 
the public morals. Here we reach the issue of the Bible 
in schools, now getting back to its American place as the 
first and most important book opened in the school day. 
Here come health laws, and laws on vice and crime, and 
on drink and dope, whose sale, except as a prescribed 
medicine, is now a crime and a mother of crime. This 
brings us to the State problem of law enforcement, where 
all three branches of State Government come into closest 
relations. Strange to say, the National Bar Association 
at its annual meeting of 1922 in San Francisco, voted 
down a resolution urging those few States that have 
disregarded the oath of all their officials to "support and 
defend the Constitution" by neglecting to pass a law to 
enforce the federal prohibition amendment, to pass 
enforcement laws as in duty bound. This vote of the Bar 
Association is in marked contrast to the action of the 
"Judicial Section" of that body in 1921, which appealed 
eloquently to leading citizens to cease from their con- 
temptuous violation of the Constitution on the ground 
that such conduct is an invitation to anarchy. 

When the State Legislature has done its duty in pro- 
viding enforcement legislation against any evil it is 
equally important that executive officers shall be alert 
to catch offenders, and that courts shall become a "terror 
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to evil doers" in imposing adequate sentences, allowing 
no shysters to defeat the ends of justice. In the courts 
lies much of the remedy for the divorce evil, which is 
discussed in the next chapter as preeminently a national 
issue, along with child labor, another of an increasing 
number of what were formerly State problems that have 
become in recent years national problems because one 
State by a low standard on any of these issues may work 
great injury to all other States for reasons which will 
be shown.* 

Every State should have a comprehensive social bet- 
terment organization like* the New York Civic League, 
of which Canon Wm. Sheafe Chase is President and 
Rev. O. R. Miller is Secretary (address 452 Broadway, 
Albany), to promote good legislation and its enforcement, 
and educate public sentiment in support of all moral 
reforms. In a National Anti-Saloon League Convention 
the author heard one of the workers say, without contra- 
diction, that the best State reform paper in the nation is 
the New York Civic League's Reform Bulletin, sent 
every week to all pastors in the State to reach them 
Saturday with report of the exact status of all moral 
measures in the Legislature, and suggestions for pastors 
to pass on to their people. 

Greatest of State Fights for Good Laws in 1921 

One of the issues we encounter in the State Circle is 
Sunday rest. No right of labor is so fundamental as 
the God-given right of every workman to a legally pro- 
tected day in every week, which is for his whole house- 



* We can hardly more than set in logical order for later study these State 
issues, many of which are taken up for discussion in the forums of 
Part II. The Topical Index at the end will show what is to be found in 
this book on each of them and from what agencies more information can be 
secured for further individual or social study. 
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hold at once a rest day, a home day, and a weekly inde- 
pendence day.*^ 

When the "Blue Laws" outcry moved westward from 
New York City, like a poison gas attack, it struck Wis- 
consin with full force. Those who wanted seven days 
a week for uncensored vampire pictures had federated 
with anti-prohibitionists, pugilists, gamblers and Sunday 
profiteers, to repeal or nullify all moral legislation, and 
they had shrewdly calculated that the anti-blue law ban- 
ner would be the best bugaboo they could put at the 
front to create prejudice against all laws that interfere 
with commercialized vices. 

The Wisconsin Lord's Day Alliance clearly foresaw 
that an attack would be made on the sane and reason- 
able Sunday law of that State, and so was not surprised 
nor unprepared when the Milwaukee papers announced 
that Senator H. Morris, of Milwaukee, had prepared, 
and intended introducing in the Senate a bill for the 
"repeal of the blue Sunday laws." For reasons best 
known to himself, however, Senator Morris did not intro- 
duce the bill, .but instead it was committed to Senator 
Czerwinski, a member of one of the immigrant nationali- 

* National organizations devoted in part to maintenance of the American 
Sabbath have long been of the opinion that Sunday legislation should be left 
to State legislatures. All save California and Oregon have Sunday laws. 
It is not regarded as necessary to urge a national Sunday rest law. There 
has been none pending in Congress since 1889. It was on the prompting of 
Sunday movie interests that the press generally gave the people to under- 
hand there was a most drastic national Sunday law impending in 1920. 
The national law could apply to nothing not within power of State and Terri- 
torial legislatures except the mail and military service, both of which are 
under Executive Sunday rest orders. All that is asked of Congress is to 

?ive the people of the Capital City, composed chiefly of Government QflScials 
rom all the States, the same protection against unnecessary Sunday work 
they had in their home States. The principal opponents of the District of 
Colnmbia Sunday rest bill are members of a little sect that believes it is 
foretold that Congress, if it passes a Sunday rest law, will proceed to require 
everybody, including Congressmen, to go to Church on Sunday or die. It is 
an amazing fact that Congress has for a third of a century yielded to this 
insane oppcsition. Closely related to Sunday is the subject of sports which 
w discussed, also the related problem of gambling, in Part II, in forum 
Nos. 11 and 12. Labor and Sunday also are both discussed in other 
forums of Part II. In the next chapter divorce is discussed as a national 
issue along with child labor, but on both subjects better State laws should 
also be sought. 
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ties, who evidently did not see the inappropriateness of 
making an attack upon an institution that is fundament- 
ally American. 

His bill provided for the adding of ^'Public Diversions, 
Sport, Games and Play" to the list of permitted works of 
"necessity," and then deliberately cut out from the statute 
the words 'Uhe first day of the week," thus actually nulli- 
fying and making useless the entire law. 

The heinousness of this attempt was not only evi- 
denced in the form of it, but in the dishonest way in 
which its passage was sought. On May 23rd, 1921, the 
efficient Secretary of the Lord's Day Alliance, Rev. S. 
Patterson Todd, received word that there would be no 
further legislation introduced or committee hearing held. 
On May 25th this bill was introduced, and on May 27th 
the motion picture men of the State were given a hearing 
on the bill. The same day the legislature adjourned until 
June 1st, and the bill was set for a yote on the forenoon 
of thiat day, the purpose evidently being to pass the meas- 
ure before the defenders of this American Christian insti- 
tution could rally to its defense. 

At the last moment in the Senate session, Senator 
Czerwinski offered an amendment restoring to the bill 
the words, 'Uhe' first day of the week," so that the final 
question was on the legitimatizing of Sunday sports, 
which would make those who furnish' commercialized 
amusements labor seven days a week. 

The Secretary's first movement was to secure a delay 
in the vote in the Senate, and in this he was successful, 
the vote being set for June 8th. And despite the fact that 
the enemies of this American institution had been circu- 
lating petitions for six months, securing votes of meet- 
ings called to protest against so-called "blue laws," and 
that the friends of Sunday rest had only six days in 
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which to organize their protest, the forces of righteous- 
ness were rallied. Churches regardless of denominational 
differences, with the exception of here and there one 
preacher deceived by the false propaganda so prevalent, 
lined up against the forces of evil that were threatening 
one of the basic institutions of our American civilization. 
Not a single denomination, except the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, co-operated with the antimorality league of 
commercialized vices. 

The Catholic Citizen, the Wisconsin organ of the 
Roman Catholic Church, met the "Anti-Blue Law" at- 
tack with the following editorial, which is the best short 
exposition of the fallacies of "blue" propaganda : 

"Sunday is not so decently observed at present in many 
American cities. We can improve the observance of the 
Sabbath. Therefore, if there should be a blue Sunday 
movement in that direction, why should we worry ? The 
result of such a movement will not mean a Puritanic Sun- 
day, but rather a check upon the tendency toward a Con- 
tinental Sunday. And that will be a good thing. There- 
fore let us not join ourselves with the publicans and sin- 
ners who are just now raising an outcry against a blue 
Sunday. WE HAVE NO COMMUNITY OF INTER- 
EST WITH THOSE WHO PROFITEER ON SAB- 
BATH DESECRATION." 

The Senator who led the fight against legalizing com- 
mercialized Sunday sports was a member of the German 
Lutheran Church. The Evangelical Synod of North 
America, in their convention held in Milwaukee, sent 
in one of the strongest resolutions opposing this proposed 
weakening of the Sunday law. 

Business organizations lined up for continuing the pro- 
hibition of Sunday sports, protests against any change 
in the law being sent in by such organizations as the 
Wisconsin Retailers' Association, the Wisconsin Market- 
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men's Association, the Master Barbers' Association, and 
the Mail Carriers' Association, identified with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Three hundred and forty 
petitions came in filled with names protesting against any 
change in the Sunday law, and 150 church congregations 
petitioned by vote, and literally thousands of letters and 
telegrams were received, all for maintaining the law, with 
commercialized amusements closed on Sunday like other 
business. 

When the Czerwinski Anti-Sunday amendment was 
finally voted upon, twenty-one were for killing it to nine 
for its passage — six of these nine from Milwaukee.® 

In achieving the Wisconsin victory practically all 
churches had fought together for the American Sabbath 
as against the Continental Sunday of commercialized 
amusements. Labor unions and business associations 
had with equal zeal Hned up for protection of 
their right to the Rest Day, refusing to be deceived by 
the Sunday profiteers who are always pleading that 

' We suggest for the promotion both of civic study and State legislation 
that in each State some one offer a prize open to all senior law students for 
a paper of not more than five thousand words that shall show most clearly 
on what lines of welfare legislation that State excels other States, and in 
what lines it falls below: 1. Has the State a prohibition enforcement law 
as good as any? If not, what State has a better law, and in what details? 
2. Has the State a law equal to the best against dope selling? 3. Has it a. 
"red light" injunction law as good as Iowa's? 4. And as good a removal 
law for unfaithful ofiicers? 5. What States are better in anti-gambling 
legislation? 6. In laws against pugilism? 7. In anti-cigarette laws for 
minors? 8. What State gives Sunday rest to a larger proportion of the 
people? 9. What States have better censorship of immoral movies? 10. IVhat 
States rank higher in laws on child lahorT (We treat this question as a 
national issue in another talk, but the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in 1922 that this reform must depend on State law until the National Con- 
stitution is amended, makes it important to stir up the States that are below 
the national standard set in the law Congress passed but which was found 
invalid. The National Child Labor Committee (105 East 22nd Street. New 
York City) on August 25, 1922, gave us a black list of 28 States and the 
District of Columbia bdow that standard. These backward States are the 
following (Child Labor Committee will furnish details) : Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada^ New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania; Rhode Island, South 
Carolina. South Dakota, Texas, Utah, IVashington, West Virginia, Wyoming, 
In the other States, though their laws are not quite so unjust to childhood, 
there is great room for improvement. Every child in the nation up to 16 
years of age should be free to study in school hour^, and should also be 
free from night work. 
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clerks and workmen need Sunday sports, as if labor 
and business could not speak for themselves. They 
never ask repeal of Sunday laws. Labor and business 
in Wisconsin refused to be "easy marks" in the hands 
of those who urged it would do no harm to let sports do 
business seven days in the week. No other issue was 
involved. They knew that in Continental Europe letting 
into the tent the camel's nose of commercialized amuse- 
ment had brought in his heavy-laden hump of Sunday 
labor and Sunday traffic. In short, a State predomi- 
nantly German Lutheran in population, in a State-wide 
fight, had patriotically stood for the Sabbath of their 
adopted country, the Holy Day of Freedom, in prefer- 
ence to the Continental Holiday, workaday, devil's day, 
despots' day, anarchists' day. 

Let us continually keep in mind as a motive to 
nerve us for hard civic battles, that we are fight- 
ing to pass down to our children the inheritance 
of liberty under law that our fathers bequeathed 
to us in trust for all generations and for all lands. 
We are at our Verdun, with a mighty league of 
commercialized vices fighting more desperately 
than ever to break down our american ideals in 
the interest of foreign lust and greed. for the 
sake of our homes let us vow to god, whose aid we 
SEEK, "They Shall Not Pass." 



THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 

By Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

The Greatest Appeal — Stiil Unheeded 
Against Child Labor. 

Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers. 

And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 

The young birds are chirping in their nest; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west — 
But the young, young children, O my brothers. 

They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others. 

In the country of the free. 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their looks are sad to see. 
For the man's hoary anguish draws and presses 

Down the cheeks of infancy — 

Go out, children, from the mine and from the city — 

Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do — 
Pluck your handfuls of the meadow-cowslips pretty — 

Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through ! 
But they answer, "Are your cowslips of the meadows 

Like our weeds anear the mine? 
Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows. 

From your pleasures fair and fine! 

"For oh !" say the children, "we are weary. 

And we cannot run or leap — 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 

To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping — 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 
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And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark underground, 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, rognd and round." 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 

Grinding life down from its mark ; 
And the children's souls, which God is calling sunward. 

Spin on blindly in the dark. 

They know the grief of man, without his wisdom; 

They sink in man's despair, without its calm — 
Are slaves, without the liberty in Christendom, 

Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm — 
Are worn as if with age, yet unretrievingly 

The harvest of its memories cannot reap — 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly: 

Let them weep ! let them weep ! 
They look up, with their pale and sunken faces. 

And their look is dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels in high places. 

With eyes turned on Deity; — 
"How long," they say, "how long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world on a child's heart — 
Strike down with a mailed heel its palpitation. 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 

"Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 

And your purple shows your path ; 
But the child's sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath !" 
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VII. LOVE OF COUNTRY 

Deepest and strongest of all the circles of love, save 
the love of God and of home, is love of country. 

"Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
He never to himself hath said, 
'This is my own, my native land'; 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on some foreign strand ?" 

A certain degree of patriotism develops almost in- 
stinctively, but families grow more patriotic when the 
Government, by good laws and good enforcement, emi-' 
nently fulfills its avowed purpose, to "establish justice" 
and "promote the general welfare." 

Those who thoughtfully seek the fullest safeguarding 
of childhood soon find that city and State can not deal 
finally with the greatest moral foes of the home. Down 
to the year 1882 laws for protection of public morals 
were made by city and State governments only. In 1774, 
two years before the Declaration of Independence, the 
Continental Congress declared for an "end" of the dis- 
tilling of grain, that is, of the very manufacture of all 
liquors then regarded as intoxicating, but action for this 
purpose was recommended to the States. No one thought 
of such moral legislation as a proper function of the 
national government. 

The nation was driven to enter the moral field in 1882 
because Utah would not suppress polygamy, which was 
becoming a national peril. Thus the nation made the 
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first break into national moral legislation. Then again 
in 1890, when Louisiana would not suppress the famous 
Louisiana Lottery, which was robbing the nation. Con- 
gress was driven to act; and in 1892 again when it was 
felt that Illinois would not enforce its Sunday rest law 
in the Columbian Fair. Then in 1898 in the Spanish- 
American War, prohibition was seen to be necessary to 
protect the health and efficiency of soldiers, and the first 
national prohibition law for white men was accordingly 
passed — the acorn of universal prohibition. As General 
Carlin said, "If it is bad to sell liquors in the army, it is 
bad everywhere." A little later when State prohibition 
laws were nullified by interstate shipments to "speak- 
easies'' from '*wet" border States that would not prevent 
their citizens from invading other States, Congress was 
driven first to interstate prohibition, and later to national 
Constitutional prohibition.^ . 

The failure of many States to deal effectively with the 
smuggling of morphia and cocaine drove the nation to 
enact first the Harrison Law, and later, in 1922, the 
Jones-Miller Law.^ 



* Dr. Frank Crane, in an editorial entitled. "The Little Church on Main 
Street," in Current Opinion, New York, of June, 1922, showed that the 
decisive part in winning national prohibition in a campaign of three-fojirths 
of a century was not an^ of the social forces that are commonly labelled 
''influential" — not the politicians, not the collegians, not the social or the 
commercial leaders, not even the conservative churches usually regarded as 
most "weighty" for political ends, but the prayer-meeting crowd of the 
evangelical churches, who represent what the British call "the non-conformist 
conscience." It was their religious fervor, branding license of the liquor 
traffic as a "sin," rather than the showing of its economic waste, he says, 
that proved the decisive factor in the long fight. The publishers will reprint 
the article separately if there is renewed demand for it. The International 
Reform Bureau, Washington, D. C, has a few copies for pastors only. The 
Reform Bureau also has a pamphlet, "History of Prohibition," by W. F. 
Crafts, sold at 25 cents, postpaid. 

' It is an amazing instance of commercial interests holding b^ck justice 
to the Indians for years that Congress had not (up to September, 1922), 
prohibited the drugging of Indians with the poison bean, pcyote, kindred to 
cocaine. Those who profiteer in this poisoning of the Indian hypocritically 
cry out it is both a "medicine" and a "sacrament," but the only reasons 
it is spared are, first, that it is commercially profitable; second, that the 
moral forces have not sufficiently exerted themselves to enlist the better 
element of Congress against this wrong. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
is for the prohibition of peyote, and those interested in this or any other 
matter relating to Indians should write to him. 
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The easy divorces allowed in 1922 in Nevada, Oregon, 
and even in Virginia, under State laws which menaced 
the homes of all States, and the unfair competition of 
States that shamefully tolerated child labor with States 
that protected the children, pointed straight to the need of 
new constitutional amendments to give Congress the 
power to establish minimum standards both in child labor 
and in divorce, in protection of the nation's homes and 
children. 

The Tragic Story of Child Labor in 1922 

This was Collier's concise but vivid picture of the 
crime of child labor, in an editorial dated August 5, 1922 : 

"In certain States children of six top sugar beets all 
day in the cold autumn winds, wielding big sharp knives 
with numbed fingers. In the cotton belt the National 
Child Labor Committee found a five-year-old poor white 
who was called too young for school, but *kin pick his 
ten to twenty pounds a day.' In the cotton-growing dis- 
trict of a Western State they found cotton pickers hard 
at work as young as four. In shrimp and oyster canneries 
along the Gulf the Department of Labor recently found 
children under six doing a day's work under conditions 
that break the stamina of adults. Is it any wonder that 
child labor has no more friends than scarlet fever has ? 

"Its lone champion is greed. Its enemies represent all 
the intelligence and decency in the land. For sound, hard- 
headed reasons, doctors, health officials, insurance com- 
panies, juvenile and criminal courts and police, educators, 
labor unions, all are death on this theft of youth and 
future. 

"Yet there still are States where it is rife. Not all of 
them are in the South. Many of them have laws supposed 
to bar it. But in some those laws leave loopholes, while 
in others so many "exemptions'* are made that the law is 
all but a dead letter. 

"What can be done ? The Supreme Court knocked out 
as unconstitutional the second Federal Law carefully 
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designed to stop industries hiring children. This makes 
it look as if nothing can be done by act of Congress, al- 
though there is a movement on now for further legislation 
which it is hoped *will not be objectionable to the Su- 
preme Court/ and which might give immediate relief. 
Such a law, however, may fail again, as it has twice 
already. 

"That leaves two possibilities : One is missionary work 
in the backward States, to stir the people to a demand 
that their shame be ended. The other is to amend the 
Constitution. 

"That would take time. But the enlightening of a 
commonwealth that still tolerates the slave driving of 
children, after years of public scorn, could conceivably 
take more." 

Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C, in a speech on June 27, 1922, 
at the National Child Labor Committee's Anniversary in 
Providence, favored trying once more to bring up the 
backward States, and in case of failure he declared him- 
self as for a Federal Constitutional Amendment. 

The National Child Labor Committee of New York 
City urged work for both State and federal legislation, 
as did the Federal Children's Bureau of Washington, 
D. C. 

Senator Medill McCormick, in cooperation with these 
child defenders, introduced the following Constitutional 
amendment, which all opponents of child labor were ex- 
pected to support by petitions to both Houses of Congress 
and by telegrams and letters to Senators and Congress- 
men: 

"The Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen years of age, and 
power is also reserved to the several States to limit or 
prohibit such labor in any way which does not lessen any 
limitation of such labor or the extent of any prohibition 
thereof by Congress. The power vested in the Congress 
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by this article shall be additional to and not a limitation 
on the powers elsewhere vested in the Congress by the 
Constitution with respect to such labor." 

The National Child Labor Committee announced it 
would not diminish in any way its efforts to improve State 
laws and administration while working for national legis- 
lation. The Federal Children's Bureau wrote us August 
9, 1922 : "A good many of the States have standards 
higher in some respects than either of the federal laws" 
(that were set aside by the Supreme Court). 

Everywhere there should be effort to secure full pro- 
tection of children's bodies, minds, and souls against 
harmful employment. Three thousand Cleveland chil- 
dren in a recent year got permits to leave school prema- 
turely for cheap labor in mercantile establishments. The 
messenger service, too, is allowed to employ children 
who ought to be at school in a service which takes them 
night and day to all sorts of places, to the great jeopardy 
of their life prospects. 

Evening schools are of small benefit to working boys. 
It is like adding insult to injury, after taking away a boy's 
study hours and play hours, to cut into his sleeping hours. 
If there must be evening schools a course of studies 
should be worked out that makes much use of motion 
pictures and stereopticon. 

The fallacy that industrial conditions make it necessary 
for children to lose both play and study and become beasts 
of burden prematurely in factories and mines to supple- 
ment inadeqiiate family incomes ought to be speedily ex- 
ploded. 

In many homes "everybody works but father." A small 
boy asked credit at grocery, saying that he had a "wife 
and children to support." "Why, you are not married, are 
you?" "No, but my father is." Another working boy 
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was asked "by his employer about his father. "What does 
your father do ?" "Oh, he's my father." "But what does 
he do ?" "Oh, he hasn't done anything since we got him." 
Wherever a big family, in which all the adults save 
mother are doing their best as breadwinners, is really 
short of a living income, let the State or city follow Chi- 
cago's good example in giving a pension to mothers, who 
serve the State as drill masters of future citizens, in many 
cases quite as worthily as those who draw pensions for 
military service. 

Marriage and Divorce Amendment 

As marriage and divorce are both a woman's problem 
far more than a man's, for the reason that marriage 



' We suggest that schools of law, medicine, and theology, normal schools 
also and welfare associations give prizes to promote national betterment for 
comparative study of the present moral and industrial status and statuses 
of the various nations of the world, counting Canada, Australasia, South 
Africa, and Ireland as nations. The International Reform Bureau asks for 
a prize of $500 for the best answer or answers sent in on or before Dec. 
1, 1923, to the following questions: 1. Has any other nation in the 20th 
Century made a record equal to that of the United States in prohibition of 
whiskev, beer, wine, and other alcoholic liquors? 2. Has any other nation 
secured to an equal extent the separation and at the same time the co- 
operation of Church and State? 3. Besides these two great points of social 
progress, in what others can we claim to excel all other nations? 4. What 
nations do we excel and what nations do we fall behind in suppression of 
child labor, gambling, prostitution, Sunday commercialism, consumption of 
opiates, consumption of tobacco, graft, judicial maladministration, neglect of 
voters to vote, appointments to office under spoils system, racial discrimina- 
tions? 5. Can we disprove the charge that we "beat the world" in a bad 
sense in murders, divorces, lynchings, kidnapping, train robberies, labor 
riots, municipal corruption, manufacture of obscene movies, pugilism, and 
yellow journalism? (The contests suggested in previous chapter were not 
for nations but for States and Provinces only.) 

In spite of the opposition of active politicians, high and low, largely 
through the pressure of public opinion upon Presidents, civil service 
reform was advanced until at the close of President Grover Cleveland's 
second term it was claimed that there were more Republicans than Demo- 
crats left in office. But in the third decade of the twentieth century civil 
service reform was fighting for life against persistent opposition of poli- 
ticians, with its defense too much left to a few academic professors and 
publicists, to whom should harve rallied to a larger degree the men and 
women ot "the non-conformist conscience" in the churches, which .has been, 
in the United States, the most effective reform army. Although President 
Warren G. Harding was an outspoken advocate of prohibition enforcement 
and showed on several instances rare political courage, the "spoils system'* 
was applied to Constitutional prohibition, which meant that in "wet" States 
"wet" politicians named the officials to enforce a "dry" law — Neptune select- 
ing men to bale out the ocean. In the December Session of Congress, of 
1922, it was expected that the people would be rallied to put prohibition 
enforcement under civil service rules. 
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bulks larger among a woman's interests than among a 
man's interests, it was formerly urged with reason that 
federal legislation on this subject should wait on national 
woman suffrage. But when woman suffrage came, women 
did not generally take up this issue, for reasons which 
were easily discovered. American women know that there 
are more divorces in the United States than in any other 
civilized land partly because the women of America are, 
on the average, mentally and morally and economically 
superior to those of most other lands, and so are not will- 
ing to endure brutality and injustice. Women get the 
major part of the divorces, and of late the cases are in- 
creasing among the classes who desert their mates with- 
out judicial ceremony in which the woman is the one 
who quits. 

Nothwithstanding the divorce cloud has that bright 
side, it is black and threatening, and women as the chief 
sufferers and as moral leaders should take a leading part 
in divorce reform, especially as respect for the sanctity 
of the marriage relation, divorce court judges say, is de- 
creasing among women. That challenges good women to 
prompt remedial missionary work among their reckless 
sisters. 

One reason why women are slow to take up a crusade 
for stricter divorce laws is that a good woman, when the 
subject of divorce is first introduced, usually thinks, not 
abstractly of "the greatest good to the greatest number," 
but concretely of this and that wife among her acquaint- 
ances who is very unhappy in marriage, and personally 
might find relief in a divorce for which she has no such 
grounds as strict divorce laws would require. 

Ordinarily the woman who takes this view does not 
know or forgets that legal separation without remarriage 
is allowed for minor causes in the strictest divorce laws, 
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and that such relief is all that the good of the nation and 
of the world allows except when the very soul of mar- 
riage is destroyed. 

I believe there would be fewer divorces if there were 
more temporary separations. For example, let a wife say 
to her husband when he has sobered up from his first in- 
toxication: '*I propose to get a legal separation if you 
ever do this again, for your sake as well as for my own 
sake and the children's, that you may be aroused to make 
a winning fight with your enemy in order to be restored ; 
and that my right and the children's in your property may 
be safeguarded before the bootleggers get it all ; and that 
we may be saved from the degradation into which the 
drunkard drags his family." That stand would be far 
nobler than for a woman to allow a man turned into a 
combination of hog and tiger to abuse and degrade her 
and her children day after day. 

A woman is usually less likely than a man to agree that 
a wife who has blundered in marriage should be com- 
pelled to lose the chance of increased happiness in another 
marriage rather than by easy divorce encourage other 
women to "marry in haste" because they need not "re- 
pent at leisure." 

Even before women had the vote they might have done 
more than voters or even legislators can ever do to dim- 
inish divorce by maintaining a social code that bars di- 
vorcees out of American society, as they were barred oux 
by Queen Victoria, 

It is as important to secure a social ban on at least all 
persons divorced for adultery including co-respondents, 
as to get better legislation and stricter court procedure. 
What shall we think of the minds and hearts of society 
matrons who invite to their social gatherings men noted 
for adulteries proved against them in courts ? Those who 
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receive them, as the Bible says, are "partakers of their 
evil deeds." 

Worse than the Reno divorces and remarriages of sev- 
eral famous movie actors was the daily "mobbing" of the 
remated pair by a crowd of admirers in their honeymoon 
tour across the land. In quantity if not in quality the 
tokens of appreciation were equal to those given to Roose- 
velt.* There was no visible sign that either married peo- 
ple or young lovers thought any less of the movie pair 
because of a divorce that scrambled three families. 



ROOSEVELT IN EARLY MANHOOD 

In 1889, when Gvil Service Commissioner 

The movies seem to have caused such an atrophy of 
thought in the whole nation that thousands of young and 
old are willing to buy love stories of authors and actors 

•See on (it fe page what Roosevelt said of . protecting family life. Note 

- Pr«id!^nta,''washinBi"n, Lincoln,"and *&oose«1i)'"n young ^manhi^^'^out 
ibe lime each oi them began public service officially, jears before called 
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whose own love story has proved a failure. Is it not as 
absurd as if one picked for a voyage to Europe a ship 
whose captain had become notorious by the wrecking of 
the last ship he attempted to guide across the sea ? 

THE ALARMING FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN 
DIVORCES FURNISH AS STRONG GROUNDS 
FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION AS DID THE 
FACTS ABOUT THE WICKEDNESS AND FOLLY 
OF THE DRINK TRAFFIC. ALL THAT IS NECES- 
SARY IS TO BRING THOSE FACTS AS EFFEC- 
TIVELY TO THE ATTENTION OF THE VOTERS 
AND LEGISLATORS ALL OVER THE LAND, 
DAY AFTER DAY, "LINE UPON LINE," UNTIL 
THE AMENDMENT IS SECURED. 

First it needs to be shown that the scandal of divorce is 
not a temporary reaction from the World War, but a 
toboggan slide that has been speeding up for more than a 
third of a century. It is a very serious thing that we are 
getting worse on so important and so fundamental a 
matter. In 1890 there were 53 divorces per 100,000 popu- 
lation; in 1900, there were 73; in 1906, there were 84; in 
1916, there were 112. Indiana used to be called "The 
Paradise of Free Lovers," but in 1920 there were 62 
counties in 20 States with a worse record than Indiana's. 

Japan a few years ago stood alone as having a worse 
record than ours. But Japan got a federal law — take note 
— and speedily Japan's rate climbed from 229 per 100,000 
population in 1886, to 109 in 1916, which is better than 
32 of our States — two-thirds of all, 622 counties in 41 
States have a worse record than Japan, and the average 
rate of the whole nation is also worse than Japan's. 
Forty-nine counties in 16 States have a higher ratio of 
divorces to marriages than one divorce to 2.89 marriages. 
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and there are six counties in five States (Oklahoma, 
Nevada, California, Tennessee and Oregon) that have 
more divorces than marriages. 

THESE FACTS ARE MORE THAN A MENACE 
TO MORALS— THEY ARE A MENACE TO 
MONOGAMY AND EVEN TO CIVILIZATION, 
WHICH HAS SLOWLY CLIMBED OUT OF THE 
CATTLE PEN OF POLYGAMY, AND IS IN 
DANGER OF SINKING BACK INTO A NEW 
"TANDEM POLYGAMY," WITH INCREASING 
PROMISCUITY IN THE RESPECTABLE 
CLASSES. 

Divorce Robs Childhood of Its Supreme Rights 

We count it the very strongest indictment of divorce 
that it deprives seventy-five to eighty thousand children 
a year in the United States of one or both parents. As a 
result, the institutions for wayward boys and girls are 
crowded — one-quarter to one-half of their inmates com- 
ing from homes broken up by divorce. 

For those who do not respond to higher arguments 
there is sufficient proof of the need of a federal divorce 
law in the fact that the property rights of husbands, 
wives, and children are now often jeopardized by the 
variety of State divorce laws and conflicting court de- 
cisions.*^ 

In 1922 all who felt that Congress should be given 
power to establish a minimum standard on marriage and 
divorce, below which no State may go, but only above it, 
were urged to aid actively by informing, arousing, and 
expressing public sentiment in carrying the following 



* Many such cases are cited by Mrs. E. Jean Nelson Penfield. of the New 
York Bar (address 34 Pine Street), in a booklet entitled, "Federal Legis- 
lation on Marriage and Divorce," which gives the best argument for a 
federal divorce law through constitutional amendment. 
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simple amendment (S. J. 31), which had been introduced 
in Congress by Senator Wesley L. Jones: 

"Congress shall have power to establish and enforce 
by appropriate legislation uniform laws as to marriage 
and divorce : Provided, that every State may by law ex- 
clude as to its citizens duly domiciled therein, any or all 
causes for absolute divorce in such laws mentioned." 

This Constitutional amendment would allow South 
Carolina to continue its policy of no divorces, which has 
been very satisfactory, and it would not repeal the law 
which Congress gave to the District of Columbia, the 
only one which limits divorce to the one Scriptural cause, 
even if the new federal law that Congress passed on 
authority of this amendment should allow a lower stand- 
ard than the two commonwealths named. 

It was thought that the rising sentiment for better mar- 
riage and divorce laws, strengthened by nation-wide dis- 
cussion in connection with debates on ratification in every 
State, would lead Congress to cut off one of the chief 
causes of divorce, hasty marriages, by requiring not only 
marriage licenses everywhere, but also several weeks' 
advance notice. And there was little doubt that hasty re- 
marriages after divorce would also be forbidden by the 
federal law, and that divorce colonies would be wiped out, 
along with the "marrying parsons" of Gretna Greens. 
"Migratory" marriages and divorces would both be elim- 
inated, and every divorce would be contested by the 
State's attorney on the ground of the public's interest, if 
the defendant, through lack of proper service or poverty 
or collusion, did not make a defense that would fully un- 
cover the facts in the case. 

The battle undertaken was one of hope and confidence 
for we remembered that if one home in ten was wrecked 
by divorce in our land, and perhaps as many more by de- 
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sertion without ceremony, the homes that were wrecked 
were outnumbered at least four to one by happy families 
that zvere unbroken. These unbroken families in every 
period, for the sake of the nation and the world, should 
fortify themselves by making it harder to be divorced, 
and easier for mates to keep the vow to take each other 
"for better or for worse." 

It was also seen in 1922 that we must have an inter- 
national divorce law by treaty, for Paris was becoming 
an international Reno, and the confusion of national di- 
vorce laws sometimes worked as disastrously as the con- 
fusion of State laws. But it was seen to be useless for 
our Government to ask other nations to consider interna- 
tional divorce legislation until we should make a federal 
law.^ 

Roots of Divorce in Wrong Training 

Anti-divorce laws and rules of "good form" are but 
tardy efforts at "cure" when more effective "prevention" 
should have been achieved by right teaching as to mar- 
riage in home and school and church. It is easier to pre- 

• The International Reform Bureau, of Washington, D. C., will aid to 
secure the divorce reform laws needed, both national and international laws, 
and better State laws, and especially more faithful administration. This is 
one of the fields in which lawyers have most seriously yielded to ^ the lure 
of commercialism to the serious detriment of the general public.' In all 
efforts for divorce reform the hidden, if not open opposition of divorce 
lawyers must be taken into account and a watch set against their devices. 
Send at any time for latest news of the movement and literature and peti- 
tions; also for latest word on any theme discussed in this book; on all of 
which consult also Part II and Alphabetical Index at the close of the book. 

We wish especially to call attention of the public to the fact that every 
year most valuable documents on many aspects of social betterment are 
printed by the various departments of the Government for free circulation. 
It is not creditable to any parent, pastor, or teacher if he dees not avail 
himself of the information thus offered that would increase his helpfulness 
to old and young. It would increase patriotism also if people were "shown" 
how much wise planning for "the general welfare" there is in the various 
branches of our Government. When we add to the great store of free 
literature that Government agencies are eager to give to all interested, the 
equally abundant^ and equally useful documents that a thousand welfare 
agencies are waiting to give away or furnish at nominal cost, there is no 
excuse for any citizen neglecting to do his part, and do it intelligently, in 
remedying the unusually serious moral and social conditions that are the 
diriy camp followers oi the World War, but will not vamoose without a 
struggle. 
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vent than to repent. Many a boy or girl enters into 
marriage as a "lark," and soon turns up in the divorce 
court, because in his or her childhood home marriage was 
commonly spoken of as a joke. 

When true love began its shy and beautiful budding in 
two young folks, their associates, old and young, were 
commonly too dull in courtesy to see that it should be 
ignored in silent respect, and, instead, there was coarse 
laughter and boorish jesting. And when there was a 
marriage, the whole neighborhood mobbed the married 
pair with tin horns and old shoes and confetti. The rice 
is not so bad for it is a symbolic prayer that the marriage 
may be fruitful in happy children. 

Fathers and mothers and newspapers often applaud 
as "a good catch," a marriage in which a girl marries a 
vicious man for whom she has no supreme affection, only 
to win a fortune or a title. And many a father and mother 
show manifest approval when a man of notorious im- 
morality, if rich, seeks the companionship of their 
daughter — sometimes even allowing moral risks in the 
idea that if the daughter gets into "trouble" she may be 
"married to make her respectable," in accordance with 
the crude code of honor that even dishonorable men 
sometimes accept. 

Marriage is the normal career for which every woman 
should be trained from the hour her maternal instinct is 
first recognized by giving her a doll — no Teddy bear 
should displace it — on through the days when she is given 
the responsibility of "little mother" in the care of younger 
children. It is a loss to the nation that so many girls are 
sent to shops and offices and factories when they should 
be learning a woman's highest art of home-making in 
every detail. 

And though other reasons for divorce, which are 
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thought more adequate, are commonly given, I have no 
doubt that poor housekeeping, due to lack of proper 
training of many if not most of our girls, is one of the 
things that most frequently begins the trouble. As the 
poet says of the husband — 

"Endowed perhaps with genius from the gods 
But apt to take his temper from his dinner." 

Teachers and pastors should diligently fight the fallacy 
that parents are to be ignored by sons and daughters they 
love better than their own lives when the latter come to 
life's most momentous act, the selection of a mate. The 
public, including the press, instead of honoring elopements 
as something romantic, should usually brand them as 
foolish and wicked disloyalty to parents. The folly of 
elopements is demonstrated in the large percentage of 
them that end in the divorce court — said to be 25 per 
cent. The public should remember that an elopement pro- 
claims aloud that one or more minors, regarded by civ- 
ilization as too young to act without parental sanction, 
have rebelled against the authority that God and the 
Church and the State have vested in parents. It is bad 
enough when a man or woman past twenty-one disre- 
gards the loving advice of good parents but there should be 
a strong public opibnion, and perhaps a rule of good form 
as well as a civil law, to deter a minor from a marriage 
that lacks parental approval. Increasingly State laws are 
insisting on consent of parents in case of minors, and 
probably national public sentiment will require such a 
provision in the federal law if Congress is given power by 
Constitutional amendment to make one. But in any case 
public opinion should be educated to frown on marriages 
that trespass on parental rights, and the press should be 
constrained to express that reasonable stand in its news 
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and editorial columns. The best way to decrease divorces 
is to multiply marriages in which there is that supreme 
affection without which no marriage is justified, sup- 
plemented by supreme loyalty, like the loyalty of a soldier 
to his country. 



National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in Report on American Home Life, August, 1922 : 

Where family life is dishonored, wedding unfaithful- 
ness lightly regarded, parental responsibility neglected, 
filial respect and obedience slighted, there, we may be 
sure, society is rotten at the core. We tremble for the 
future of a State or nation where lax theories concerning 
domestic life gain ground. Even laxer practise will cer- 
tainly prevail. 

The remedy for the frightful dissolution of the mar- 
riage tie going on in America and its inevitable conse- 
quences of race suicide is to be found in Christian train- 
ing alone. Remedial legislation, while imposing difficul- 
ties in the way of easy annulment, does not go to the root 
of the evil. It attacks many outward symptoms of the 
disease and is of undobuted value, but it does not destroy 
the germ of the evil or cure it at its source. 

Boys and girls must be taught as early as possible that 
the chief purpose of marriage is the perpetuation of the 
race, involving the begetting and education of children 
for the work of the world. Marriage is a high and holy 
vocation, because the married pair are cooperating with 
the Creator in the continuance of the human race. 
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Great Utterances on the Brotherhood of Man 

Mr. Nolan R. Best, Editorial in The Continent, Oct, 
13, 1921 : 

Science offers no license for holding in contempt any 
man on earth. With your advantages he might easily be 
you. 

This reminder religion reinforces doubly and triply. 
God made the black man and the yellow man as well as 
the white man. And if the white man has enjoyed more 
of the good things of the common earth that their 
Creator gave to them all, that blessing confers neither 
ground nor right to boast himself above others. 

Instead, by the very central presumptions of the mis- 
sion of Christ and the message of the apostles, it makes 
the white man "debtor both to the Greek and to the bar- 
barian," bound to aid and bless all humanity out of his 
abundance — with loans of his strength. 

The translation of this obligation into deeds of mercy 
and encouragement is among the most immense Chris- 
tian duties of today. 

But no part of the translation can be in "raca" and 
"moreh" (Matt. 5:21). 

// ever you are tempted to speak contemptuously to any 
human being, remember the hell of fire — and bite your 
tongue, 

Charles Coke Woods, in Central Christian Advocate: 

If I have strength, I owe the service of the strong; 

If melody I have, I owe the world a song ; 

If I can stand when all around my post are falling, 

If I can run with speed when needy hearts are calling. 

And if my torch can light the dark of any night. 

Then I must pay the debt I owe with living light. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in poem on "Titanic" wreck: 

When in the even ways of life 
The old world jogs along. 
Our little colored flags we vaunt, 
Our little separate selves we vaunt. 
Each pipes his native song. 
And jealousy, and greed and pride 
Join their ungodly hands. 
And this round lovely world divide 
Into opposing lands. 
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But let some crucial hour of pain 

Sound from the tower of time. 

Then consciousness of brotherhood 

•Wakes in each heart the latent good 

And men become sublime. 

No swarming insects of the night 

Fly when the sun bursts in, 

Self fades before love's radiant light, 

And all the world is kin. 



Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., address to U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, 1918 : 

Is it not true that any industry, to be permanently suc- 
cessful, must insure to labor adequately remunerative em- 
ployment under proper working and living conditions, to 
capital a fair return upon the money invested, and to the 
community a useful service? It is frequently maintained 
that the parties to industry must necessarily be hostile and 
antagonistic. I am convinced that the opposite is true; 
that they are not enemies but partners, and that they have 
a common interest. Moreover, success cannot be brought 
about through the assumption by any one party of a posi- 
tion of dominance and arbitrary control ; rather it is de- 
pendent upon the co-operation of all four. Partnership, 
not enmity, is the watchword. 



Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., Old South Church, 
Boston, 1921: 

A league of the more powerful nations in favor of 
peace would make disarmament, up to a certain consider- 
able extent, safe and practicable. But the only sure pre- 
ventive of war is a revolution in the mind of the world; 
that instead of an enemy, man is to be regarded and treat- 
ed as a friend. In the strength of this Christian idea, 
we sing: 



« 



It's comin' yet for a' that. 
That man to man the world o'er 
Shall brithers be for a' that. 
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VIII. THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

Patriotism is not the largest love of whrch the 
human heart is capable. Indeed, the most beautiful 
definition of patriotism is, that it is love for mankind 
manifesting itself especially towards those who are near- 
est to us. Patriotism is the Amazon's mouth, passing 
into the ocean, which reaches out helpfully to all shores. 

There is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed nor 

Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho' they come 

from the ends of the earth. Kipling, 

For Mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth's electric circle, the swift flash of right 

and wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity's vast 

frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibers feels the gush of joy 

or shame; 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal 

from the ends of the earth. — Lowell. 

There is a counterfeit patriotism called "jingoism," 
which has no such outlet. It is a blind alley. Richelieu 
is represented as saying. "Beyond the map of France, 
my heart can travel not." What if Jesus Christ had said : 
"Beyond the map of Palestine my heart can travel not; 
Jesus for the Jews." If he had said that, we should 
never have heard that there was a Jesus Christ. He 
would have been forgotten, like the anonymous Scribes 
and Pharisees who loved their own country in a way, 
but hated everybody else, and have been hated by every- 
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body else. We never think of Jesus as a Jew. "Behold 
the man'' — the international, uninational man. 

And if you think more of Jesus because he was not 
only the greatest of Jews, but most of all, a man, be 
yourself not merely an American, a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, a Briton,, but most of all a man — a brother and 
friend of every man, and especially of every boy and girl 
the world over, black and white and red and brown and 
yellow — ready to help in clearing from their path every 
hindrance to their right development. 

Whatever any one thinks about the future condition 
of heathen souls, the present sufferings of their bodies 
and minds from quackery and superstitious fears put the 
emphasis where Jesus puts it, on their "lost" condition in 
this world. "The Son of Man came to seek and save that 
which was lost," The children. of pagan lands, who, as 
travelers have noted, seldom smile, and even more seldom 
play — in most of whose countries toy shops are unknown 
— are "lost" now. They have "lost" the heaven below 
of a happy childhood, and they will grow up to los.e the 
peace of a true home, and the crowning joy of true 
liberty unless Christianity displaces their religions of 
superstitious fear, as day displaces night. 

Snags in Brotherhood in Our Own Land 

In our own country there have been of late five social 
hindrances to brotherhood. One of these is industrial 
strife, which is considered elsewhere.^ 

Another is the Japanese issue, which in 1922 became 
less acute than it had been for many years, partly through 
decisions of California courts setting aside unjust State 

* See "Labor" in Alphabetical Index. 
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laws .intended to cripple Japanese industry in that State; 
partly because the Washington Arms and Far East Con- 
ference had in that year made treaties which, if ratified, 
would make a war in the Pacific Ocean almost impos- 
sible ; partly also because the smuggling of tons of Amer- 
ican morphia into China through Japan, which had creat- 
ed great indignation in the United States against Japan, 
had been nearly if not quite terminated. This should not 
be taken to imply that Japan's adoption of the worst 
faults of "Christian nations" in dealing with weak na- 
tional neighbors had also been terminated.^ 

The Negro issue was also greatly eased of the strain 
that had shown in race riots both in Washington, D. C, 
and Chicago by the brave statesmanship of President 
Harding when he devoted nearly all of his first formal 
speech in the South as President, at the Semi-Centenmal 
of Birmingham, Alabama, October 26, 1921, to a straight- 
forward discussion of the Negro question. The follow- 
ing is the Associated Press summary in part : 

The right of the American Negro to broader political, 
economic and educational advantages, based on a pride 
of race, but never on an aspiration of social equality, 
was championed by President Harding here to-day in a 
plainly worded enunciation of his views on the whole 
American race problem. 

These are some of the principles on which the Presi- 
dent appealed to the nation to "lay aside old prejudices 
and old antagonisms," and give support to a constructive 
policy of racial relationship. 

"Politically and economically there need be no 
occasion for great and permanent differentiation, pro- 
vided on both sides there shall be recognition of the 
absolute divergence in things social and racial." 



^ One can always get the latest word about conciliation in cases of Japan 
versus China, and Japan versus United States, by writing for latest Oriental 
bulletins to Federal Council of Churches, 105 E. 22nd Street, New Yory City. 
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Favors Ballot for Fit Only 

"I would say let the black man vote when he is fit to 
vote, and prohibit the white man voting when he is 

unfit to vote." 

"I wish that both the tradition of a solidly Demo- 
cratic South and the tradition of a solidly Republican 

black race might be broken up." 

"I would insist upon equal educational opportunity 
for both." 

"Men of both races may well stand uncompromisingly 
against every suggestion of social equality. Racial amal- 
gamation there cannot be. Partnership of the races in 
developing the highest aims of all humanity there must be 
if humanity is to achieve the ends which we have set 
for it." 

"The black man should seek to be, and he should be 
encouraged to be, the best possible black man and not the 
best possible imitation of a white man." 

When the President concluded, Governor Thomas E. 
Kirby said: "In my opinion Mr. Harding gave a clear 
and conservative statement of the race question, and I 
heartily approve it." The Southern audience, though it 
listened silently and applauded less at the end than at 
the beginning of the speech, grew more hearty in applaud- 
ing the President when he came to view later in the day, 
after they had thought over his words and discussed them 
together. 

The Outlook published in its issue of November 9, 
1921, a symposium of representative Southern leaders, 
most of whom received the President's suggestions fa- 
vorably or at least kindly. 

The President's speech set a milestone of progress and 
at least a minimum standard for good citizens, white and 
black. In substance, this standard is: equality of oppor- 
tunity for the Negro educationally, industrially, politically, 
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with a frank recognition that in the social realm every- 
thing is voluntary. If you don't want to have intimate 
fellowships with me I don't want to have such fellowships 
with you. There are many social divisions among whites. 
As we understand it, the President's standard was not 
materially different from that which had been expressed 
often to both races by the great leader of the Negroes, 
President Booker T. Washington, who did not live to 
hear the speech, but his successor, Major R. R. Moton, 
gave in The Outlook the following strong endorsement 
of the speech as the rallying point of future efforts of aU 
races and parties to get justice for the Negro.^ 

President's Views Endorsed by Major Moton, Prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee 

"The address which President Harding delivered 
in Birmingham, Alabama, touching upon the question 
of race relations will, in my opinion, accomplish a 
great deal of good. The press headlines may have 
misled a few at first, but it is gratifying to note now 

'President Roosevelt expressed in 1916 substantially the samt sentiments 
in regard to the Negro voting as President Harding in 1921. In hiS preface 
to the Stowe and Scott biography of Principal Booker T. Washington he 
endorsed and adopted the following words of the Principal: "1 do net 
advocate that the Negro make politics or the holding of office an important 
thing in his life. I do urge, in the interest of fair play for everybody, that 
a Negro who prepares himself in property, in intelligence, and in character 
to cast a ballot, and desires to do so, should have the opportunity." Rocse- 
velt added: "He also felt, and I agreed with him, that it was to the 
interest of both racies that there should be appointments to office cf black 
men whose characters and abilities were such that if they were white men 
their appointments would be hailed as being well above the average, and 
creditable from every standpoint." In the great biography from which there 
quotations are taken, a book of facts more wonderful than fiction, the first 
speech of Booker Washington to a representative audience of whites and 
blacks, in 1895, at the Atlanta Exposition, is described. He urged both whites 
and Negroes to "cast down their buckets where they vjere," the Negroes 
staying where they were and making the best of their work and their rela- 
tions to the whites, and the whites making the best of the Negro workers 
instead of importing others. When he reached the crux and climax of the 
speech — the delicate matter of the relation between the races — he held up his 
right hand with his fingers outstretched, and said: "In all things that are 
purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in 
all things essential to mutual progress." At this remark the audience went 
wild. Ladies stood on chairs and waved their handkerchiefs, while men threw 
up their hats, danced and catcalled." The Negroes were equally ecstatic 
and hailed him as the leader of the race. 
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that, since the full text of the address has been read, 
the most representative newspapers and leaders in the 
South are of the opinion that Mr. Harding's position 
is sound because it is based upon fairness and justice. 
The President goes directly to the heart of the problem, 
and to my mind two very important results are particu- 
larly outstanding and encouraging. 

First, for the President to discuss this question with 
his characteristic sincerity has caused the attention not 
only of this country but of the entire civilized world to 
be focused upon it, and people everywhere are discussing 
this question from his statesmanlike view-point not only 
of mere abstract justice but of practical, concrete justice 
as well. 

"Second, the President has proposed a platform upon 
which white and black. North and South, can stand with- 
out sacrifice, on the one hand, of any traditions of the 
white race, and, on the other, without sacrifice of any 
fundamental rights of the Negro as an American citizen. 

"Furthermore, the President has asked for the Negro 
nothing more than what leading men of both races in the 
South are asking, and we are grateful to him for having 
delivered the address in the South where the problem is 
most acute. His address comes at the opportune time 
when not only the leading white people of the South, 
but the average white person as well, are more deter- 
mined than ever before that the Negro shall have an 
equal chance along with other Americans. 

"The following paragraph in President Harding's ad- 
dress embodies about everything that the Negro in Amer- 
ica could ask: *The greater hope, the dissipation of 
hatred, the discouragement of dangerous passions, lie in 
persuading the black people to forget old prejudices and 
to have them believe that under the rule of whatever 
political party, they would be treated just as other people 
are treated, guaranteed all the rights that people of other 
colors enjoy, in short, to regard themselves as citizens 
of a country and not of a particular race.' In years to 
come the courage and wisdom of the President in pre- 
senting this address will be fully appreciated. In many 
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aspects it is the most important utterance on this question 
by a President since Lincoln." 

Even the recognition of political equality, which loy- 
alty to the Constitution requires should be given the black 
man, and which seems to some the most serious diffi- 
culty in President Harding's program, is not so difficult 
as it seems. The President's remedy is to let the "fit" 
vote of both races, and bar out the "unfit." I found the 
thinkers of the South at the first session of their Socio- 
logical Congress not unfriendly to my suggestion that 
the domination of ignorance, which Northern bungling 
produced in "Reconstruction" days by giving the ballot 
to all Negroes 21 years of age, might be legally and wisely 
prevented by allowing no one, white or black, to vote who 
could not read and write. On that plan Negroes would 
in no State have a majority, and education would be put 
at a premium as a step to the right to vote, which would 
so come to be regarded as a badge of honor. Surely 
there ought to be no tenderness to "white trash" too lazy 
to go to day school or night school, who are encouraged 
to remain in ignorance when they "can vote all the same." 

The President's standard seems to be generally accept- 
ed as the best we can do at this stage of the movement 
for better race relations. 

I see in my Bible a more complete Christian brother- 
hood as an ultimate goal, which is not impracticable, for 
just once in my tours of the world have I seen Scriptural 
brotherhood of man in action, I am glad to say it was 
under the Stars and Stripes — in beautiful Honolulu, 
where Governor Carter showed me a picture of the local 
high school from which he graduated, in which he said 
proudly that twenty-six races and half races had studied 
and pjayed together in perfect brotherhood. I saw in 
Honolulu a kindergarten of happy children of as many 
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races mingling without a thought of antipathy. Chinese 
gentlemen were quite at home in the Board of Trade or 
the American church or a campaign for better govern- 
ment. A motion in the legislature for separate schools 
had no support. That is brotherhood. 

Both Races Share Best Things in Southern Public 

Meetings 

I believe that in religious work at least there should 
be more mingling of the races, that the race with a longer 
and stronger development may help his brother. I have 
seen one preachers' meeting where white and colored 
pastors meet regularly together. I know no good reason 
why that should not be the rule rather than the exception. 
International Sunday School Conventions at Atlanta and 
elsewhere have brought teachers of both colors together 
to learn how to do their work better. At the Southern 
Sociological Congress leaders of both races meet annu- 
ally for cordial conferences. Best of all, a Commission 
on Interracial Relations, headed by Mr. John J. Eagan, 
of Atlanta, is giving to this subject the best thought of 
the leaders of both races. Those who wish to know the 
progress of this effort should write Mr. Eagan for the 
Commission's reports and documents. 

I submit an instructive example of religious co-opera- 
tion of the two races at the Monteagle Chautauqua, 
which is located high up in the mountains of Tennessee, 
about fifty miles from Chattanooga. It was founded by 
professors of the University of the' South, Sewanee, of 
the Peabody Normal College, Nashville, and of the South- 
ern University, Lebanon. People from all parts of the 
South attend the regular program of lectures, classes, and 
concerts for two months every summer, and consequently 
there is quite a cottage city. During seven years Mrs. 
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Wilbur F. Crafts conducted there courses of Normal les- 
sons for Sunday school teachers, also courses for chil- 
dren. During her first season an unexpected invitation 
came to Mrs. Crafts from the Negro table waiters at the 
Inn, who were Fisk University students, to teach their 
colored Sunday school every Sunday. She asked Prof. 
J. I. D. Hinds, Superintendent of the Chautauqua pro- 
gram, if there would be any objection to her doing so. 
He replied, "What possible objection could there be?" 
She said, "They are colored and you are all Southerners." 
He answered, "Just go ahead and do the best you can for 
them, and everybody will rejoice." There were about a 
thousand Negro servants at Monteagle, and all of them 
were invited to attend the Sunday school. They crowded 
the hall assigned for this service to its utmost capacity, 
and the singing of the Fisk jubilee songs after the lesson 
attracted many white people who stood outside the build- 
ing because there was no room for them inside. Then 
Professor Hinds said to Mrs. Crafts: "I am going to 
move your colored Sunday school class down to the main 
Auditorium." The Negroes had the front seats this time, 
and the white folks who desired to hear both the jubilee 
songs and Mrs. Crafts' lessons took the back seats and gal- 
leries cheerfully. The Negroes' usual place was in a re- 
served gallery, where they were welcome to hear all of 
the concerts and lectures given in the Auditorium. 

I have not heard of such a suitable arrangement at any 
other Chautauqua. Why shouldn't such cases of Chris- 
tian fellowship be multiplied ? When such men as Robert 
Speer and Fred B. Smith come back from world tours 
with prophet-like messages, why should not colored 
preachers and teachers meet with the rest of us to hear 
them? 

The "Colored Sunday School" of Monteagle was really 
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one big Bible Class. There were few colored children in 

that summer village. But let these bright young faces 
plead for a kindlier new era in which to do their studying, 
their daily work, and their patriotic duties. 



SONS OF NEORO COLLEGE PROFESSOR 

In response to a request to Major Moton, of Tuske- 
gee, for any further word on brotherhood for this chap- 
ter, he sent a marked copy of Raleigh News and Observef 
of March 17, 1921, edited by Ex-Secretary Josephus 
Daniels, containing a report of a speech made by Major 
Moton the night previous to an audience of three thou- 
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sand, about two-thirds Negroes, with a big section of 
the theatre, separate but not superior, occupied by whites ; 
at which meeting Mayor Eldredge was temporary Presi- 
dent and Hon. Josephus Daniels permanent President, 
and at which Gov. Bickett spoke after Major Moton in a 
cordial appreciation of his address. The Major also 
sent a marked copy of New York Times Current History 
Magazine containing an article by him on "Status of the 
Negro" and a pamphlet printed by Tuskegee students 
containing an article on Tuskegee published in London 
Times, "American Number, July 4, 1921, and copies of 
Tuskegee Student of July 15 and August 12, 1922, the 
first of which contained Major Moton's address at the 
dedication of the Lincoln Memorial, all of which to- 
gether give a very full survey of Negro progress and 
race problems. 

The report of Major Moton's Raleigh speech began 
as follows: 

"Social equality is a myth; we Negroes don't want 
it, you white people don't want it, and what earthly 
reason is there for keeping this ancient fallacy here to 
breed ill will between us. 

"What we Negroes want and what you white people 
want is equality of justice, equality of opportunity for 
both races; mutual understanding, mutual sympathy 
and mutual assistance in the solution of a problem 
that is neither our problem nor your problem, but our 
problem. Social equality is of no consequence to 
either of us, and too long it has been used to impede 
the establishment of healthy friendship. Let us put it 
away." 

The reforms for which he appealed specifically in 
addressing the white section of his audience were: 
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better accommodations for "the traveling Negro pub- 
lic*'; "sanitary conditions in Negro sections of cities" 
and "law enforcement" in place of "lynching." "You 
white people," he said, "make the laws and it seems 
a shame that you can not enforce them." 

In conclusion, he said : "It is time for you Negroes to 
quit talking about the white people. It is time for you 
white people to quit talking about the Negroes. You 
ought to talk to each other and together work for the 
common end of common justice, common understanding 
and a solution of your problems!' 

It is a curious situation that while Negroes attend all 
sorts of public meetings and entertainments in the South, 
knowing they will be expected and welcome in certain 
reserved seats, they almost never attend public indoor 
gatherings in the North, where the theory is that they can 
go anywhere. Why not have a committee of both races 
consider whether the Southern arrangement is not better 
as a proved success than the Northern theory as a com- 
plete failure. Or perhaps a better plan than either can 
be devised. 

Major Moton also sent a report showing 4,097 
lynchings in the United States in 37 years from 1885 
to 1921. The scandal and tragedy is still serious but 
conditions are slowly improving and the best white 
men of the South are opposing both lynching and its 
ghostly cousin, the Ku Klux Klan. The total number 
in 1885 was 106 whites and 78 Negroes. Only once 
later was the number of whites in three figures, 1892 
showing 100, with 153 Negroes. The lynchings of Negroes 
have outnumbered those of whites every year since 
1885. From 1895 lynchings of whites decreased until 
since 1916 the number was in one figure, 4, 2, 4, 7, 8, 5. 
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The number of Negroes lynched has also fallen and 
has been in two figures since 1901. The total has also 
been in two figures since 1908. "From the best and 
most accurate sources of information," says the Tus- 
kegee report, "it is found that in the 37 years, 1885- 
1921, there were 829 persons — 60 whites and 769 
Negroes — put to death by mobs under the charge of 
rape or attempted rape. This is one-fifth or 20.2 per 
cent, of the total number." Over ten per cent, of the 
Negroes lynched were for such offences as threatened 
political exposure, slander, self-defense, wife-beating, 
cutting levees, kidnapping, voodooism, poisoning 
horses, writing insulting letters, incendiary language, 
swindling, jilting a girl, colonizing Negroes, turning 
State's evidence, political troubles, grave robbery, 
gambling, quarreling, poisoning wells, throwing stones, 
unpopularity, making threats, circulating scandals, being 
troublesome, bad reputation, drunkenness, strike rioting, 
insults and insulting women, fraud, criminal abortion, al- 
leged stock poisoning, enticing servants away, etc. 

Frank and Friendly Free Speech about Jews and 

Roman Catholics 

The other two snags in brotherhood in the United 
States are the growing antagonisms of Protestants, Jews 
and Catholics. During the World War whole nations 
seemed to have moved up to a new religious elevation 
on the invigorating heights of service, sacrifice, and world 
patriotism. Because of this united devotion to a great 
cause, some thought war a blessing. But with the war's 
end, multitudes slumped into the marsh of selfish nation- 
alism and sectarianism. The Ku Klux Klan rose from 
the dead and marched North, profiteering in both race 
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and sect prejudices.* The exposure of its childishness 
and selfishness in the hearing ordered by Congress appar- 
ently has only made it more cautious, but hardly less 
popular. 

Let us take a straight look at current whispers about 
Jews and Roman Catholics. To develop a better social 
life we need the co-operation of good men and women 
in all creeds. It would be foolish to drive any of them un- 
necessarily into the ranks of our foes. Co-operation of all 
religious forces was seen to be essential in the World War. 
It is equally essential in the no less serious problems of 
world reconstruction, as was recognized when twenty 
thousand pastors, Hebrew, Catholic, and Protestant, peti- 
tioned President Harding to call a disarmament con- 
ference. 

Will any thoughtful person say we do not need like 
co-operation against the "wave" of lawlessness? And 
against the alarming increase of gambling, and of lewd 
pictures, and against the American Protestant scandal of 
lax divorce? We can not lay it to "Catholics" or "for- 



gone is often led to ask if Americans are getting dull in intelligence and 
in honor and honesty when millions of dollars are drawn from citizens by 
the sliallowest investment frauds, and when all sorts of societies are ablt 
to profiteer in worthless memberships. Exposure proved to be only a good 
advertisement in the case of the anti-Negro, anti-Jew, anti-Catholic hob- 
goblins. In the August, 1922, Atlantic Monthly, ex-Senator Percy, a rep- 
resentative Southern layman, an eminent member of one of the evangelical 
churches, says that the good things for which the hooded bugaboes jjrofess 
to stand do not need to be promoted by a clandestine combine working in 
disguise and in darkness, with the very personnel of the membership hidden. 
The direct influence of these childish ghosts runs straight to mob violence 
rather than to law and order. Bishop Ainsworth, of the Methodist Church 
South, on being told "many preachers in Texas have sworn allegiance to the 
Invisible Empire,*' said: "We have endeed fallen upon days of degeneracy if 
the Christian ministry has allied itself with the Ku Klux Klan and debased 
the pulpit by defense of its methods. In accepting its gifts and joining the 
order, he says, they place themselves under its irresponsible rule, and will 
eventually be told what to preach and what not to preach." There has never 
been anything on which it was more appropriate to quote the divine command, 
"Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them." No national church body in any part of the United States has ap- 
proved the Klan, but many individual churches have publicly accepted their 
money. At this writing few national church courts have yet been heard from 
in discipline or disapproval of such local churcheS; probably for fear of giving 
more advertising, but we really should suppress this organized hatred, 
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eigners" that America has the worst record in the 

world on divorce. 

"Every soul knoweth its own bitterness," and let us 
frankly own that we lag behind Catholics not only on 
marriage and divorce, but also in the movement for mo- 
tion picture censorship. And let them equally admit. 



as they do, that they fall beliind Protestants in fighting 
intoxicants and Sunday profiteering and gambling and 
pugilism. 

Even in these last named battles some Catholics excel 
some Protestants. There was a long list of Catholic 
bishops on record for extermination of the saloon before 
national prohibition came. There are several Protestant 
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denominations that could not have made so good a show- 
ing. When, in New York City, years ago, two leading 
Episcopalian rectors and one Congregationalist editor 
and one Presbyterian pastor and one Dutch Reformed 
layman were advocating the surrender of a part of Sun- 
day to the saloon, Archbishop Farley stood like a stone 
wall against any relaxation of the Sunday law, whether 
for drink or sports. When the Reform Bureau fought 
powerful race track gamblers in New Orleans, the Cath- 
olic Archbishop openly condemned them. When Fall 
River went dry, the pastor credited as chief factor in the 
victory was a Catholic priest. 

Agree and Disagree Civilly 
The point I wish to make is that we should study to 

AGREE WITH JeWS AND RoMAN CaTHOLICS SO FAR AS WE 
CAN WITH GOOD CONSCIENCE, AND AGREE TO DISAGREE AND 
FIGHT COURTEOUSLY ON POINTS OF DIFFERENCE. 

This the International Reform Bureau has demon- 
strated to be entirely practicable. For the last third of a 
century of Cardinal Gibbons' life, he co-operated heartily 
with the Bureau on divorce reform, regulation and Sun- 
day closing of motion pictures, and general Sunday rest. 
He even contributed to the Bureau's "Illustrated Bible 
Readings" a letter urging Bible reading (the Pope had 
urged the same twenty-nine days before), although the 
Cardinal knew the book was in part for Bible reading in 
public schools. In his letter the Cardinal said: "Any 
book of readings made up of abstracts from the Holy 
Bible, which is the source of light, truth, strength, and 
grace, must be a fountain of immeasurable good." 

And not only he, but Archbishop Ireland and Bishop 
Canevin and Bishop Jones, of Porto Rico, endorsed the 
Bureau's wall chart of the Ten Commandments, expressed 
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in the words of King James' Version, with numbers 
omitted — because not given in the Bible — ^a chart intended 
for posting in schools, mills, courts, and on the outside of 
churches. In Pittsburgh, Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Prot&stants united in putting a bronze tablet of the Com- 
mandments on the County Court House at the street 
level, where rich and poor, in the heart of the town, would 
daily face the law of God. In many other cities move- 
ments were started to place the same appropriate tablet 
on the court house. 

At the same time we were enjoying this co-operation, 
the Reform Bureau was fighting sectarian appropriations, 
which is not wholly a Catholic fault, for a considerable 
number of institutions bearing the name of Protestant 
denominations, which get credit for their work, are in 
part supported by taxes taken by force from citizens of 
other faiths and of no faith. We do not believe the lay- 
men of any denomination would approve that if the issue 
was joined. 

The Only Worth-while Anti-Catholic Issue 

It should be said that the question of sectarian appro- 
priations is the only worth-while anti-Catholic issue. 
They are not the only offenders, but they are the chief 
offenders in asking this misappropriation of public 
funds. Let us quit repeating silly rumors about nuns 
and guns, and settle by argument — by vote also when 
necessary — this American issue of "dividing the school 
fund," one of whose side evils is the effort to keep our 
public schools "Godless" for the sake of arguing that 
devout Roman Catholics should not send their children 
to them. Roman Catholic ecclesiastics think of Protest- 
ants as one body, and argue that school funds should be 
divided into two parts pro-rata, as in countries abroad, 
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where all Protestants are Lutherans. Tell them that if 
there is to be division of the school taxes, it will be a 
yearly varying division into 205 parts for religious schools 
of that number of sects, and they will say as a bishop said 
to me, "I never thought of that." 

The thing to do is what has been done by law in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Georgia, and by charter in New York City and by 
rule of the Board of Education in the National Capital, 
require, as a moral necessity, to check crime and to pro- 
mote good citizenship, that at least ten verses of the Bible 
shall be 'read in every public school at the opening of 
every school day. That always ends all controversy. 
Roman Cath'olics and Jews fall right in, whether they 
are teachers or pupils. 

Co-operating with Jews 

The "Illustrated Bible Readings" referred to, published 
on a philanthropic plan with the approval of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education, were endorsed by six 
rabbis as "suitable to be read by young people in schools 
or elsewhere." 

But a more remarkable case of co-operation with Jews, 
already made public and here only recalled in brief, was 
the sitting down of the President and Superintendent of 
the International Reform Bureau, Dr. Robert Watson and 
Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, with Rabbi Dr. Bernard Drachman, 
President of the Jewish Sabbath Alliance, and in that 
position recognized national leader of conservative Jews, 
and Rabbi Goldstein, one of his lieutenants, to formulate 
a broad scheme of religious and legislative co-operation. 
It was agreed in writing to work together on four propo- 
sitions and to fight courteously on the fifth. Both par- 
ties would seek to amend all Sunday laws that lack usual 
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exception allowirtg Jews who really observe Saturday 
religiously to do private labor (not business) on Sunday 
in unobtrusive ways. Care was to be taken that Jews 
entitled to so labor would not be annoyed by arrest. Both 
parties would seek to get another rest day for those kept 
at work on Sunday on plea they are "engaged in work of 
mercy or necessity," and Saturdays vvould be favored as 
that secondary rest day so far as possible. 

Having agreed to these and some other propositions, 
all parties cordially agreed to disagree as to Jews open- 
ing shops on Sunday even though they close Saturday, 
since their patrons would be partly persons who did not 
keep Saturday and might be drawn av/ay from mer- 
chants closed on that day, so increasing anti- Jewish 
prejudice, which we seek to abate. 

One of te leading Jewish laymen has frankly said that 
the Jews should study the reasons for the prejudice 
against their race, with a view to avoid any acts or cus- 
toms giving cause for such prejudice.^ 

In so far as prejudice against Jews is a prepudice 
against them because of what they are racially, let us 
condemn it as both un-American and un-Christian. But 
so far as it is prejudice against certain Jews by race but 
not by faith, who keep neither their own Sabbath nor 
allow others to keep theirs — prejudice against them for 
what they do — they may well take heed of the growing 
prejudice thus developed among those who are free from 
scorn of any race for its own sake. 

Let all Jews beware how they break down the Sunday 
bulwark of Christianity, for the Secretary of the Jew- 

* Many papers opposed to censoring motion pictures have recently called 
attention to the fact that the motion pictures sent from the United States, 
which produces three-fourths of them, are creating international ill will 
abroad by giving at least three false impressions; first, that Wild West 
crimes are from our real life; second, that our family life is reflected in the 
aboundmg adulteries ot the screen; and third, in representing our country 
as a land where money, greed and luxurious living is the common lot. 
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ish Sabbath Alliance has frankly admitted in a letter to 
me that those who treat the Jews best are those 

WHO BEST OBSERVE THE CHRISTIAN SaBBATH. 

The Perfect of Live Is Love 

We have now completed the circles of love, from the 
family circle to the human family, and as we stand at the 
portal of the family of friendly nations that is developing 
it is fitting to quote the profound sonnet of Henry Tim- 
rod, showing that brotherly love belongs in every section 
of our varied life — in the market no less than in the home : 

Most men know love but as a part of life 
They hide it in some corner of the breast, 
Even from themselves ; and only when they rest 
In the brief pauses of that earthly strife, 
Wherewith our world might else be not so rife. 
They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy. 
To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy). 
And hold it up to mother, child or wife. 
Ah me! why not life and love be one? 
Why walk we thus alone, when at our side 
Love, like a visible God, might be our guide ? 
How would the marts grow noble, and the street, 
Worn like a dungeon floor with weary feet, 
Seem then a golden courtway of the sun ! 



Great Utterances on Inter-Racial Comity and 

Co-operation 

Peter, in Acts 10, 34, 35 : 

Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons ; but in every nation he that f eareth Him and work- 
eth righteousness is acceptable to Him. 

Professor Daniel Joseph Fleming, in "Building with 

India," 1922: 

Let us try to keep the conception of a better world, 
wrought out by the co-operation of men of different races 
as empowered by God. 

Miss Jane Addams: 

When I was barely twelve years old, coming into my 
father's room one morning, I found him sitting beside 
the fire with a newspaper in his hand looking very solemn, 
and upon my eager inquiry what had happened, he told 
me that Joseph Mazzini was dead. 

I had never even heard Mazzini's name, and after 
being told about him I was inclined to grow argumenta- 
tive, asserting that my father did not know him, that he 
was not an American, and that I could not understand 
why we should be expected to feel badly about him. 

It is impossible to recall the conversation with the com- 
plete breakdown of my cheap arguments, but in the end 
I obtained that which I have ever regarded as a valuable 
possession, a sense of the genuine relationship which may 
exist between men who share large hopes and like de- 
sires, even though they differ in nationality, language and 
creed; that those things count for absolutely nothing be- 
tween groups of men who are trying to abolish slavery 
in America or to throw off Hapsburg oppression in Italy. 

At any rate I was heartily ashamed of my meager 
notion of patriotism, and I came out of the room ex- 
hilarated with the consciousness that impersonal and in- 
ternational relations are actual facts and not mere phrases. 
I was filled with pride that I knew a man who held con- 
verse with great minds and who really sorrowed and re- 
joiced over happenings across the sea. 
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IX. IMMIGRATION FROM PATRIOTIC AND 
HUMANITARIAN VIEWPOINTS 

(World Brotherhood Circle — Continued) 

National patriotism and the brotherhood of man both 
lead us to give sympathetic thought to the problem of 
immigration, which is too much left to selfish inter- 
ests — employers of labor and transportation companies 
desiring almost unlimited admittance for immigrants, 
while the labor unions seek increased restrictions as a 
sort of protective tariff on the labor market. 

Restriction is justified on the basis of the Second 
Great Commandment, for we shall wrong the world, 
and future immigrants especially, if we receive immi- 
grants faster than we can assimilate them, or if we 
do not exclude those who would deteriorate the na- 
tional stock physically and morally.^ 



' One of the best books on immigration is "The American Spirit in the 
Writings of Americans of Foreign Birth," by Robert E. Stauffer. Among 
authors quoted, whose full writings should be studied, if possible are: 
Mary Austin, Jacob Riis, Felix Adler, Abraham Rihbany, E. A. Steiner. 
Write your Congressman or one of your Senators for latest hearings 
before Committees of Congress on restriction of immigration. These give 
both sides. After studying the subject, individuals and groups should 
express their views to Congress by petitions, letters, telegrams, deputations, 
remembering that those whose only interest in immigration is commercial, 
racial, sectarian, and industrial, are always pressing for relaxation even of 
restrictions that are already too weak. There are plausible aguments 
against the illiteracy test. The ignorant are not always bad, nor are the 
educated always good. But the man or woman too lazy to learn to read in 
any language is not likely to be good stuff for citizenship, and no other 
form of restriction is so tasily applied and shuts out so few good and 
so many bad. The percentage law is a good one for reducing immigration 
from countries that have sent us too many, and increasing the "Nordic" 
immigration (from northern Europe) of which we need more. More educa- 
tional work is needed to remove our insulting discriminations against two 
great nations, Japan and China, which could be done without materially 
increasing Oriental immigration by letting them in on the three per cent 
plan because three per cent of nothing is nothing. 

Americanization should be a matter of personal and patriotic interest to 
all immigrants and especially to native-born Americans who are willing to 
do something practical to improve unfavorable conditions in the nation and 
the world. The U. S. Commissioner of Education, in his report for 1920 
(pagt 78) argues for including with immigrants in Americanization efforts 
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O Liberty, white Goddess! is it well 

To leave thy gates unguarded ? On thy breast 

Fold Sorrow's children, soothe the hurts of fate, 

Lift the down-trodden, but with hand of steel 

Stay those who to thy sacred portals come 

To waste the gifts of freedom. 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

In any case we are bound to help immigrants 
already here to develop into good citizens. 

One of the great pictures in my memory is the immi- 
grants' sunrise view of "Liberty" in New York harbor 
from the ship on which I returned from Europe in 1913. 
We had arrived in a moonless, starless night. At day- 
light all the immigrants were on deck, and all eyes were 
turned, almost devotionally, to the statue of Liberty, be- 
hind which the sun was rising as if to picture the new 
day of freedom on which these immigrants were enter- 
ing. As they eagerly held up their children to see the 
"goddess," it was manifest that the general thought was, 
that they had come chiefly to give their children a better 
start in life than they could hope for in the home lands. 

Sometimes these immigrants actually kneel to the 
Statue of Liberty as they enter our land, their prayers 
radiant with hope. I wonder how many of them kneel 
later on the landward side because of the generous 
brotherhood they have found on our shores ? 

natives "in whom sufficient intelligence and a proper sense of civic respon- 
sibility have not been developed. He refers to exemplary laws in New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Georgia, Mississippi, Maryland, some of which pro- 
vide for night classes for foreigners, while others require all pupils to be 
taught American history and civics, and others prescribe display of the flag 
and singing of the national air. In every city and town "some one should 
write the Commissioner of Education whose address, of course, is Wash- 
ington, D. C , and get a set of the Government's admirable Americanization 
bulletins. Then gather an international group, which may be called a 
"Patria Club" or a "First Voters' League" or a "Government of the People 
League," and study American history and American laws and institutions, 
alon^ with lessens in the English language, if needed. Write also to Com- 
missioner of Immigration, same address, for any information on immigration 
and immigrants. 
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Immigrant fathers and mothers often have a hard time, 
their strange language and their ignorance of our ways 
exposing them to the tricks of those who lie in wait in 
every land for the weak and inexperienced — but they are 
willing to hear much for the great privileges our country 
affords in schools and recreations for their children? 

Here are some facts that could be made of great inter- 
est to a conference called to consider whether American- 
ization work is needed. They are from a bulletin of the 
Census Bureau, entitled '*Men and Women of Voting 
Age," giving figures from Census of 1920, and should 
be considered with two other statements quoted else- 
where in this book — one a statement from Current 
Opinion, of 1922, that half of our voters are morons, 
that is, grown-up children less than twelve years old 
mentally; the other from Collier's of same year, that 
twenty-six millions of our voters — almost half — failed 
to vote at the last Presidential election. Now let us 
study a few figures from this Census Bulletin: 

"The total population 21 years of age and over, 
60,886,520, comprised 31,403,370 men and 29,483,150 
women. The total number of citizens 21 years of age 
and over, 54,421,832, was made up of 27,661,880 men 
and 26,759,952 women. The citizens comprised all 
native persons (of 21 years or more) and all natural- 
ized foreign-born persons." 

"Expressed in percentages, the distribution of the 
several classes of men 21 years of age and over was as 
follows : total white, 90.6 per cent. ; native white of 

' One good way to promote human brotherhood and lessen the race hatred 
and prejudices that are kindling wood for another war is to have the 
beautiful Geographic Magazine coming every month into the home, not only 
cultivating a taste for artistic pictures but making us acquainted with the 
people of other lands. Why not form a "World Brotherhood Club" and 
get a group together that will supplement the knowledge of any country 
given in an issue of the magazine (back numbers are almost as good as 
new) by books found in the public library? With a five years' set of 
the magazine as a basis there might be a "Round the World Tour in Books." 
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native parentage, 50.3 per cent, (italics ours) ; native 
white of foreign parentage, 12.6 per cent. ; native white 
of mixed native and foreign parentage, 5.6 per cent. ; 
foreign-born white, 22.1 per cent.; Negro, 8.9 per cent.; 
Indian, two-tenths of I per cent. ; Chinese, one-tenth of 
I per cent. ; Japanese, two-tenths of i per cent. ; total 
citizens (among men above 21), all races, 88.1 per cent. ; 
native citizens, all races, 77.5 per cent ; and foreign-born 
naturalized citizens, all races, 10.6 per cent. Of the 
(men) citizens, abput seven-eighths were native and one- 
eighth naturalized." 

The per cent distribution of the several classes of 
women, 21 years of age and over, was as follows: total 
white, 90.5 per cent; native white of native parentage, 
51.6 per cent (italics our) ; native white of foreign par- 
entage, 13.7 per cent; native white of mixed native and 
foreign parentage, 6.3 per cent ; foreign-born white, 18.9 
per cent ; Negro, 9.3 per cent ; Indian, two-tenths of one 
per cent ; Japanese, one-tenth of one per cent ; total citizens 
(among women above 21), all races, 90.8 per cent; native 
citizens, all races, 80.9 per cent ; and foreign-born natur- 
alized citizens, all races, 9.8 per cent. Of the citizens 
about nine-tenths were native and one-tenth naturalized. 

The daily press of August 26, 1912, told a significant 
story of Baby Franz Sohes aboard an Atlantic liner that 
was to have arrived in the United Sta'tes, the land of 
promise, that day. To their steerage companions his par- 
ents had told of their ambitions, centered in the boy, and 
of the wonderful future dreamed of for him. Two days 
out from sight of the Statue of Liberty the boy sickened. 
Early on the day above named the ship's surgeon care- 
fully examined the baby and gave a hopeless negative to 
the mother's anxious inquiry. 
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"But he must live to see America," cried the father. 
"It is for that we came — for the boy." 

Just then a light twinkled like a firefly on the horizon. 
Some one shouted that it was the light of Liberty. With 
the gasping baby in his arms the father went on deck. He 
held little Franz aloft and the child's drooping eyelids 
lifted for a moment at the sight of the far-off light. Then 
they closed forever. 

"It is for that we came — for the boy," is the thought of 
many parents who bring the boy safe to land — and girls 
also. And for the sake of our country, as well as for the 
sake of these refugees seeking a better chance for their 
children and themselves we must see that the light of a 
true liberty — liberty under law, shines into the minds of 
parents and children, and of the American children that 
shall be born to immigrants on our shores, many of whom 
are more patriotic than families that have been American 
for many generations. 

On the very day this talk was written and spoken at 
Old Orchard, Maine, at a children's temperance meeting 
where children dressed in various national costumes told 
what temperance work is being done in each country rep- 
resented, a Scotch immigrant's son, born in the United 
States, wore the Scotch plaid, and his popular father, 
David Reid, was asked to stand beside him, whereupon 
cheers were proposed for "these Scotch folks," but the 
boy instantly protested, "Father, I'm not Scotch, I'm 
American." 

Here is an instructive story of local reform in which 
immigrants rallied under a good American leader, 

A Joan of Arc in Civic Reform 

Miss Virginia Brooks, a wealthy young lady of Chicago 
who was amusing herself with music, dancing, and other 
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social functions, was aroused to a nobler mission, early in 
1911 by a tax bill for $2,000 on some vacant lots owned 
by her and her mother in West Hammond, 111. This 
aroused suspicions of municipal corruption. When some 
of her intuitions were con- 
I firmed, the girl and her mother 

tlosed up their house in Chi- 
Lago and moved into a cottage 
in West Hammond. As she 
could see no. way to accom- 
plish anything except through 
publicity, and most of the 
population of the town were 
i'olish. Miss Brooks found 
I. .at her iirst work was to 
learn a new language. As soon 
Z.S she felt confident enough 
to attempt a Polish speech 
she called a voters' mass-meet- 
for \he" work/'Mis"* Virginia ing. It had becu proposed 
?Ba'i?i« litnk^i^ mrrupiZisw! that the town should be made 

anV finally put In" r»form''^o¥' 3 City. MisS BrOoks Op- 

ta"wMi Hammond, 'iiiinob. '"*' poscd the plan as Only another 
method to increase special 
assessments. She had discovered that in the south half 
of the town there were, on account of overtaxation and 
graft, only twenty-five houses free from mortgage. "She 
was the only woman present at that meeting," said the 
Chicago Tribune report. "She knew that the Poles were 
an emotional, impulsive people, so she employed firebrand 
oratory, and her audience sat in rapt silence. At the en- 
suing election the Poles stood solid, and Miss Brooks 
won," 

When the politicians started the fight all over again, 
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she had to hold three more mass-meetings. The city fac- 
tion was unable to get the two-thirds necessary to reverse 
the previous vote. Miss Brooks then found herself power- 
ful enough to attempt to urge deeper reforms. From the 
men she won votes, and the Polish women became such 
ardent supporters that Miss Brooks had no difficulty to 
get them to follow her into the streets and "persuade" 
with militant suffragette arguments. *'It was to the 
women mostly that we had to look for help" she explained, 
"because the men were at work in the daytime when we 
did our most active campaigning." 

In the St. Louis Post-Dispatch she explained her ener- 
getic publicity campaign in frank detail : 

"To attract attention to our idea of what government 
should be, we campaigned vigorously to arouse the people. 
We did this by publishing in a weekly newspaper, started 
for the purpose, exposures of graft we had discovered 
among the thieving officials who were protecting the dive- 
keepers. We reproduced in this paper's columns contracts 
that were nothing but graft, and we even went to the ex- 
tent of driving off contractors by force when they tried to 
put down inferior pavement. We were arrested for riot- 
ing and threatened in various ways, but we didn't know 
how to quit. We were determined to drive out the de- 
grading forces. 

"Another method that I used to arouse public atten- 
tion and indignation was to read at mass-meeting the 
names of all property owners who had leased their places 
for saloons and resorts in West Hammond and in Ham- 
mond, Indiana. It created a sensation at one woman's 
club, where I read it, at some of whose members it struck 
very closely, but it all served to awaken the public con- 
science. People began to inquire why the police didn't 
clean them out, and gradually all classes, especially the 
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more ignorant, whom we were having difficulty in arous- 
ing, comprehended the true situation." 

She began to be called a Joan of Arc when her forces 
chased the paving contractors away. As the police ap- 
peared insufficiently interested in governing the lawless- 
ness in saloons and in suppressing resorts and gambling, 
she organized vigilance committees. In her own words 
these committees "used militant methods to drive them 
out." By this is to be understood, however, not hatchets, 
but big red posters pasted on the front of every dive in 
town. These advertised the names of the joint keepers 
and bore the legend: 



WARNING TO DIVES! THIRTY DAYS 

TO VACATE 

Virginia Brooks 



She gave this description of what followed : 
"They threatened a variety of retaliation, and tried to 
embarrass the work by starting suits against me, but it 
only served to arouse the people more. For our part, we 
tried in every way to interest the courts and the prosecut- 
ing attorney, but we never could get an official to act 
against them. It seemed discouraging at times, and we 
even contemplated, in the event of ultimate defeat, to 
organize a rival town. No one knows how powerful such 
a ring organization can be until an effort is made to clean 
it out. However, the time came when everyone was up 
and fighting and determined that West Hammond must 
be clean, courts or no courts. I told the people with all 
the emphasis I could command that they should rule, and, 
after studying over the situation, they, too, began to 
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preach the same doctrine. We soon outnumbered the 
forces of the saloon — and resort keepers — ^as the good 
citizenship does in every community. Once this was ac- 
compHshed, the campaign of publicity became a campaign 
of politics. A reform ticket was put in the field. It won 
with ease." 

In reply to a request from The National Municipal 
Review, Miss Brooks gave some account of the fruits of 
this victory: 

**I have saved for the Poles nearly $21,000 on reduc- 
tions of overcharged assessments 1 have succeeded in 
ousting an old clique that for years had been grafting on 
the school board, and in being elected myself to the office 
of president. This means that I will introduce manual 
training, domestic science, free night school, free kinder- 
garten, and a playground. I have established a settlement- 
house in Hammond, Indiana, right across the State line, 
where the boys and girls have night classes and where 
mothers who work can take their babies for care. There 
are some 32,000 Poles in this region, and the future looks 
to great achievement." 

One of the most significant facts about this battle is 
that it was won by the aid of immigrants of one of the 
very races that had been supposed to be unresponsive 
to reform appeals. They rallied nobly after a campaign 
of education, such as would probably win also among 
Italians, Hungarians, and other foreign citizens in 
other cities and towns. Let us awaken the Garabaldis, 
the Kosciuskos, and Kossuths for the defense of their 
homes against boodlers and corrupters.^ 



■ Wc need every wherie local disarmament conferences, at which differing 
and even opposing forces in our citizenship will get together, not merely 
to stop war and gun toting and dynamiting, but especially to disarm 
prejudices and hatreds. 
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Let it be noted also that while the war this woman 
waged began, as many a man's fight against municipal 
misrule has begun, in resistance to the excessive taxes 
which municipal misrule always brings, the woman did 
not stop short of the greater moral evils, as so many men 
do, but fought a balanced fight against both moral and 
material ills. 

There is one blot on that story, namely, that in a fight 
for law and order these reformers in one or two cases 
needlessly used lawless methods learned from the suf- 
fragettes. We have seen nothing to indicate that the suf- 
fragette methods helped their good cause. It won in 
spite of them. Lawlessness is not a case where "like cures 
like," and especially is any resort to lawlessness, however 
mild, unjustifiable in case of the labor element, which 
had a majority of the votes even before woman suffrage 
was granted, and has a much larger majority now. 

Those who have votes to redress grievances must not 
resort to violence. 

This story shows that even the poor and ignorant can 
win their rights by votes. The chief need is leadership. 
And whenever possible, leaders for immigrants should 
be developied from their own immigrant groups. That 
young immigrants of every race have such potential 
leaders, I will prove by an article written only to show that 
a majority of immigrants are "inferior," as an argument 
— and it is a good one — why immigration should be more 
restricted not only in quantity but in quality. But I find 
in the figures also encouragement for efforts to better 
immigrants already here in that the statistics show that 
there are among the young immigrants of every race some 
who are "superior*' or "very superior'' who might be de- 
veloped by teachers and pastors and welfare workers into 
moral and civic leaders. 
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In the article referred to {North American Review, 
May, 1922), Dr. Arthur Sweeny reports the results of 
American draft tests of young immigrants in the World 
War, showing that 69.9% of Poles, 60.4% of Russians, 
63.4% of Italians, and 43.6% of Greeks were less than 
11 years old mentally, though 20 to 30 years of age 
physically. But 0.5% of the Poles, one in each 200, were 
marked '* superior/' meaning a mental age of 16 to 18, 
which few of any race attain. Of the Italians 0.6% were 
marked ^'superior,'" and 0.2% *'very superior/' Of the 
Russians 2.3% were marked "superior'* and 0.4% were 
marked *'very superior/' Of the Greeks 2.1% were 
marked "superior" — all other races having larger per- 
centage of potential leadership up to the English of whom 
14.1% were marked '* superior,'' and 5.6% "very 
superior/* 

It is not supposed that the immigrants of any race rep- 
resent its highest grade of mentality, but it is a bright 
streak in the immigration cloud to find that some of the 
young immigrants of every race were found ''superior/' 
Let us utilize these to uplift their kin who are here, and 
also modify our immigration laws so as to increase the 
number who are "superior," and greatly decrease our 
intake of the "inferior," who are all dangerous because 
easily misled. 

Loving Little Neighbors as Oneself 

Here is a true story of human interest told by Lina 
Orman Cooper in Our Own Magazine, of London, 
Two small children in a German family had been left 
behind with an aunt when their parents came to Amer- 
ica, that a new home might be securely established be- 
fore they should come. At length the parents sent for 
them, but neither their widowed aunt nor her son could 
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convey them, nor was there any company then that 
would * 'express" such precious goods. The aunt's son 
said jocosely: "Label them like luggage. Put on a 
paper 'This side up with care/ and see how they get 
on. 

"Hist, Heinrich, what nonsense thou dost talk, to be 
sure. Thy tongue doth often run away with thee." 
Frau Steinmetz turned away indignantly as she spoke. 
All the same, her son's suggestion remained in her 
mind. Could it be possible to do something of the sort? 
The result of her musings was a curious one. A few 
weeks after, three little children stood in the wide hall 
of their German home, well wrapped up as for a 
journey. "Farewell, my children," cried their aunt. 
"Your tickets are in the bag hung around Elsie's neck. 
Some money is in Fritz's care. You carry, also, your 
passport in the book I have given you. Show the fly- 
leaf to those you meet om the journey, and the good 
God be with you all." 

The three small children looked tearfully at their 
aunt as she turned away. Round each of their necks 
hung a card. On it was printed in neat letters their 
names and destination. "These children are traveling 
from Kulm, in Bohemia, to St. Louis, in the United 
States of America. They will be met there by their 
parents. For the love of God, be pitiful to their in- 
nocence and helplessness, and forward them on their 
way." 

Of course, these labels attracted much attention as 
the children made their way over the continent, and 
across the Atlantic Ocean. ' Whenever any person 
addressed them, the eldest girl would bring out the 
book her aunt had given her. It was a New Testament. 
Turning to the flyleaf Elsie would point to some words 
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written there. Each stranger, reading the sentence, 
gave the small travelers some help. Sometimes it 
would be money. Again, it might be advice. Or, and 
this was not seldom, a shower of kisses followed per- 
usal, and kindness enwrapped the waifs like a cloak. 

What were the wonderful words which could work 
such wonderful results? 

First of all, their wise and good aunt had written the 
names of the three children. Then followed their birth- 
place, and their several ages. Next, came this simple 
statement — "Their father and mother are anxiously 
awaiting their arrival in St. Louis, or further up, at 
Sedalia, in Missouri." At last came that irresistible 
appeal — their guide, their safeguard, their interpreter 
throughout the journey, their passport over sea and 
land, for mere than four thousand miles — 

"Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me." 

Let us hope that by such neighborliness to the chil- 
dren of those who were our foes in the World War 
the whole world shall soon escape from the bitterness 
of the War Spirit. Let the children of the world aspire 
to he one big family brotherhood in which there shall be 
''no more war J' 




BEETHOVEN 



Let the music of Beethoven and Mozart brii^ 
back the harmony of those who were recently at 
war, and displace all hymns of hate. Let us turn 
again to Froebel to learn how to teach our chil- 
dren, and to Schiller for clean, inspiring poetry, 
and help the new Germany also to follow its old 
masters rather than the malcontents that seek to 
use its sorrows to promote world revolution for 
the sake of its spoils. 



Great Utterances for a World-Wide Reign of Law 

Mrs, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 1862 : 

The Heavens forbid 

That we should call on passion to confront, 
The brutal with the brutal, and, amid 

This ripening world, suggest a lion's hunt 
And lion's vengeance for the wrongs men did 

And do now, though the spears are getting blunt. 
. . . Children us^ the fist 

Until they are of age to use the brain : . . . 
We find out slowly . . . how to fill a breach 

With olive branches, how to quench a lie 
With truth, and smite a foe upoii the cheek 

With Christ's most conquering kiss. Why, these are 
things 
Worth a great nation's finding, to prove weak 

The **glorious arms" of military kings! 
. . . Announce law 

By freedom ; exalt chivalry by peace ; 
Instruct how clear, calm eyes can overawe. 

And how pure hands stretched simply to release, 
A bondslave, will not need a sword to draw 

To be held dreadful. ... 
Disband thy captains, change thy victories, 

Be henceforth prosperous as the angels are, 
Helping, not humbling. 

. . . Drums and battle cries 

Go out in music of the morning star — 
And soon we shall have thinkers in the place 

Of fighters, each found able as a man 
To strike electric influence through a race, 

Unstayed by city-wall and barbican. 

Ex-President (now Chief Justice) William H. Taft, in 
"Ratify the Covenant," published by League to Enforce 
Peace, N. Y., 1920: 

We should be for or against the League without respect 
to whether we are Democrats or Republicans. We should 
be for or against the League without regard to whether 
we think it will bring credit to our party or credit to any 
man. Personal and partisan considerations of this kind 
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are reasons which should have no influence with us in de- 
determining an issue so fateful in the world's history and 
so likely to affect the future welfare of the people of the 
United States and of all mankind. When we approach the 
question of the League of Nations from that standpoint, 
I do not doubt that the great majority of the people of the 
United States and the needed majority of the Senators 
of the United States will approve this League. 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, in speech to New Jersey Re- 
publican Convention, September 18, 1920: 

Under a Republican Administration we shall be able 
to retain all that is good in the proposed Covenant (of 
the League of Nations) while we shall adequately protect 
ourselves from what is ill-advised and dangerous, and in 
a sensible manner we shall do our full share in securing, 
so far as may be possible, international justice and abid- 
ing peace. 

President Warren G. Harding, Message, April, 1921 : 

In the existing League of Nations, world-governing 
with its superpowers, this Republic will have no part. 

Manifestly, the highest purpose of the League of Na- 
tions was defeated in linking it with the treaty of peace 
and making it the enforcing agency of victors of the war. 

The American aspiration — indeed, the world aspiration 
— was an association of nations, based upon the applica- 
tion of justice and right, binding us in conference and co- 
operation for the prevention of war and pointing the way 
to a higher civilization and international fraternity in 
which all the world might share, 

Raymond B, Fosdick, in The Atlantic Monthly, 1922^: 

Somehow the League of Nations still lives. More than 
that it shows a surprising vitality. In spite of hard treat- 
ment and some neglect it seems to gain in strength and 
purpose. Certainly the League today, with all the mani- 
fold activities which it is initiating and guiding, is a far 
dfferent creature from the feeble offspring which the 
Treaty of Versailles so laboriously brought into the 

* Mr. Fosdick's strong article has been reprinted in full by League of Na- 
tions News Bureau, 2702 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. Send for copy of this and 
other literature which will show you what reasons are urged to bring the 
United States into tht League of Nations. 
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world. For one thing it has more friends. Only a hand- 
ful of the larger powers stood sponsor for it at its birth. 
It was eyed with suspicion by the smaller nations. To- 
day these smaller nations are its warmest supporters, and 
fifty-one countries are now enrolled under its standard, 
representing more than four-fifths of the world's popu- 
lation, and nearly three-fourths of its area. The list of 
absentees among the supporters of the League is more 
easily called than the roll of its membership : Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, Ecuador, Germany, Hungary, Iceland, 
Mexico, Russia, Turkey, and the United States. 

The League of Nations has established an international 
health organization which has brought together the brains 
and resources of the entire world in a fight on disease. 

Another campaign organized by the League has to do 
with the international commerce in opium and its de- 
rivatives. Here again, a special branch of the League was 
created, called the opium commission, including in its mem- 
bership among others a Japanese, a Chinese, a Siamese, 
an Indian and an American. 

The international traffic in women and girls is another 
great problem which the League has taken up. 

Week by week the League is extending its work along 
these general humanitarian lines, using its machinery to 
meet those human needs which overflow national bound- 
aries. If in these uncontroversial matters the nations of 
the world can develop the technique of common action 
and acquire the habit of co-operation, surely when the 
great test comes, and another 1914 throws down its ugly 
challenge to mankind, there will be a better chance for 
sanity and self-control and a larger hope of escape from 
a world wreck of untold proportions. 

Federal Council of Churches, 1922 : 

We believe that the Government of the United States 
should associate itself promptly with the other nations of 
the world to establish permanent institutions for the for- 
mulation of international law, for the effective operation 
of the International Court of Justice and of boards of ar- 
bitration and conciliation, for the assurance to law-abiding 
and peace-loving nations of security from attack and 
spoliation by any lawless and aggressive nation, and for 
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the provision of fair treatment and equal economic op- 
portunity to all. 

Z>r. William Austin Smith, Editor of The Churchman, 
N. Y., 1922 (since deceased) : 

Can anyone doubt that God wills we should cleanse 
this world of war? We shall never abolish war by grad- 
ual improvement and the slow processes of redemption of 
human nature. Duelling was not abolished by converting 
duelists. Duelling was abolished by a fiat of the Christian 
conscience. If we wait to abolish war till all men love one 
another, we shall wait until Judgment Day. Some genera- 
tion has got to stop the thing short. Why not ours ? 

Hon, John H. Clarke, Ex-Justice U. S. Supreme Court, 
Oct. 11, 1922: Our religion, our great commerce, our 
warships hurrying even now to the eastern waters, our 
manifest destiny — all make us a world power, whether 
we wish it or not, and it is futile for us to escape its re- 
sponsibilities and to live the decaying life of a hermit 
nation. 

Dr. Sidney L, Gulick, in The Christian Crusade for 
a Warless World, 1922^ : 

Peace between nations, as between individuals, 
is the outcome of justice; justice is attained 

THROUGH law; LAW IS ESTABLISHED BY AN ORGANIZED 
AND AN ORDERLY SOCIETY. A PROPERLY ORGANIZED SOCIETY 
OF NATIONS, THEREFORE, IS ESSENTIAL TO A WaRLESS 

World. Such a society must include all the im- 
portant NATIONS ; otherwise its operations .will not 

BE universal nor ITS BENEFITS WORLDWIDE. 



■This is undoubtedly tht best handbook for peace crusaders, and should 
be sent to thousands of libraries, and tens of thousands who could use its 
facts effectively with voice and pen. It represents not the author only but 
the Federal Council of Churches, which is the real leader of the peace 
crusade in the United States, but should be enabled, by increased financial 
support, not only to send out more literature for leaders but also flaming 
orators to reach the rank and file. Speakers have been more influential than 
literature in all previous crusades. Such speakers as Wm. J. Bryan, Robert 
Spcer, Bishop James A. Cannon and John H. Clarke should be called to tour 
the land proclaiming the first message of Christianity, still unfulfilled, 
"Peace on Earth." Macmillan, N. Y. Paper 75c., cloth $1. Prof. Gulick 
said in 1908, in "Introduction to Crafts' Internationalism": Nationalistic 
Patriotism fears the coming Internationalism. This fear is born, however, 
of misunderstanding. The rich treasures gained through centuries of even 
milleniums of independent national evolutions will not be destroyed by 
international life. Each nation will contribute what it has of intrinsic 
worth to the life of the whole, and each will receive from all. 
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X. EDUCATE THE YOUNG FOR WORLD 

PEACE 

(World Brotherhood Circle, Concluded) 

The international ideal of the enemies of war is a 
family of nations, and the family circle is therefore the 
very place where that ideal should be vividly and 
diligently presented. And in the United States it is a 
natural step to show that our States are a peaceful family, 
with a Supreme Court to settle their quarrels peacefully ; 
and it is another step to show that all nations should be 
another big family with a world court. 

We must teach the children in home and school and 
church that "peace hath her victories not less renowned 
than war." The International Congress of Public School 
Teachers, held in Europe in 1905, with representatives 
from eighteen nations, passed resolutions to the effect that 
the principles of peace should permeate all teaching, and 
that the history of the wars of conquest should be 
supplanted by the history of the great constructive work- 
ers of the world. The tragic events of the decade follow- 
ing that good advice have underscored it in blood and fire. 

In many a boy's life the brutal war spirit is first kindled 
by the histories he studies in which wars are given a 
space and emphasis out of proportion to their real im- 
portance. Investigations of grammar grade histories made 
by the American Peace Society some years since showed 
that the percentage of space given to battles steadily de- 
creased from an average of 39.6 in the books issued 
1843-1885 down to an average of 24.7 for histories issued 

1900-1906. 
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But battles have still too large a space and specially too 
large an emphasis. Rev. Walter Walsh in a leaflet on 
"The Moral Damage of War to the School Child," says : 

"Hideous as is the bodily slaughter of your young man- 
hood demanded by the military Moloch upon the field of 
battle, more abominable still is the sacrifice of the soul 
of childhood in the schoolroom. Indeed, it is the demor- 
alization of the scholar that makes possible the destruc- 
tion of the soldier and the devastation of the field. There- 
fore the wounds of battle can be staunched only in the 
schoolroom. 

"In his mysterious *Dream Fugue/ which, like the 
vision of a later Ezekiel, ecstatically pictures the thunder- 
ous announcement of the victory of Waterloo, the rapt De 
Quincey perceives a baby in the path, threatened by the 
furious Jehu who shakes the earth in his zeal to break 
the news of battle, and the terrified seer cries aloud, 'O 
baby, shalt thou be the ransom for Waterloo? Must we, 
that carry tidings of great joy to every people, be mes- 
sengers of ruin to thee?' 

"We know that the vision was a reality. The soul of 
the child is the price we pay for our Waterloo.^ 

"Children will begin to understand that they are not 
expected to apply to international relationships, or to 
periods of war, the ethical principles they have been 
taught in the Sunday School, the moral instruction class, 
the young citizen class, and the home. They will know 
that these principles relate only to personal aflfairs and 
to times of peace. They will recognize that the arts. of 
war — 'legitimate warfare' is the phrase — include all the 
mean, false, cowardly and unchivalrous actions they have 
been taught to despise in their own behalf, such as 
strategems, ambushes, spying, eavesdropping, hitting from 
behind or when a fellow is down, lying, forging letters, 
telegrams, signals to mislead the enemy, following up a 
beaten enemy and hammering at him with cavalry and 

* If will help to make it felt that all the families of the earth are one 
big family to start a scrap book for pictures of children of all races. 
A child's heart will go out to them as all hi» little brothers and sisters. 
"Big Brothers/' too, may be aroused by such a picture to abolish war 
lest thousands of these children be orphaned. 
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artillery so as to annihilate- him ; insisting upon the sev- 
erest possible terms of surrender, or refusing all offers of 
surrender with the order, Take no prisoners.' 

"Who can wonder if they not unseldom conclude that 
all they wrote in their copy-books is open to the same re- 
pudiation; that chastity, justice, truth-speaking, mag- 
nanimity, commercial integrity, a fair day's work for a 
fair day's wage, are equally, under special conditions, 
subject to suspension or repeal? Who can blame them 
that, .being taught that it is permissible to suspend the 
Decalogue for their country's sake, they afterwards repeal 
the Ten Commandments for their own? As a matter of 
fact, is it not certain that projection of the fighting ethic 
into the domestic and industrial realm is the principal 
cause of poverty, injustice, disorder and the hindrance 
of the general elevation and advance of civilized affairs? 

"The governments that own both the army and the 
school, find free, universal, tax-supported education a 
new opportunity for developing their military resources. 
Hence the encouragement given to rifle brigades, shooting 
clubs, cadet corps, and military drill of various kinds. 
The school room is a recruiting ground for the army. 

"The purification of public ethics, the sweetening of 
international ethics, must proceed from the schoolroom. 
If, as has been said, the battles of England were won in 
the playground of Eton, the war against war will be 
won in the schoolrooms of America." 

Rather, let us say, WORLD PEACE SHALL BE 
WON IN THE SCHOOLROOMS OF THE WORLD. 



General Gorgas a Glorious Conquerer of Disease 

By way of illustrating the suggestion that "the history 
of wars of conquest should be supplanted by the history 
of the great constructive workers of the world," we sub- 
mit a brief epitome, mostly from the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute Report of 1920, of the wonderful conquests of dis- 
ease by General Wm. Crawford Gorgas, who was Surgeon 
General of the United States Army, but fought diseases 



Ceurlesy cf Ractifeller Fottndatu 
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also in other lands. We can afford to see such men dec- 
orated and commemorated as an inspiration to youth. 

After the American occupation of Cuba in 1898-1902, 
General Gorgas attained distinction for his notable ser- 
vices in ridding, first Havana, and then all of the island, 
of yellow fever. These successes led to his appointment 
as Sanitary Director of the Panama Canal Zone. He 
banished from the Zone the disease-bearing mosquito. 
His remarkable administration of this great task gained 
for him new laurels. His advice was sought by the Brit- 
ish Government, under whose auspices he made a trip to 
South Africa. From 1914 to 1918, years which included 
the stirring period of America's participation in the World 
War, he served as Surgeon General of the United States 
Army. As soon as he retired he entered the service of 
the International Health Board and began energetically 
to organize an international fight against yellow fever. 
Just before he left for London, he receivced an invita- 
tion from Peru to become the public health leader of that 
country. 

The last days of General Gorgas in Europe brought 
him new honors. At the International Hygiene Congress 
in Brussels he was awarded the Harben gold medal in 
recognition of his services to public health. When the 
General was ill in the Queen Alexandra Hospital in Lon- 
don, King George called upon him and conferred the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

It was the hope of General Gorgas "to write the last 
chapter of the history of yellow fever." He was almost 
in sight of his goal when he died in London, July 4, 1920. 
An able and gallant soldier in a campaign against disease, 
he laid down his life on the field of battle. He was on 
his way to the west coast of Africa when the end came, 
and from his death-bed he gave directions for the prosecu- 
tion of the work to which he was so loyally devoted . 

After General Gorgas died, the British Cabinet ordered 
an official state funeral in St. Paul's Cathedral in honor 
of this great American soldier who had devoted his pow- 
ers not to destruction but to the protection of human life. 
His career is inspiring the men upon whom have de- 
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volved the duty and privilege of seeking to realize his 
noble purposes. 

A fine shaft has been erected in Panama City to the 
memory of General Gorgas. Across the line, or in other 
words, across Fourth of July Avenue in Ancon, the cor- 
ner stone for the Cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has been laid. This Cathedral will also be a 
memorial to General Gorgas. 

Teaching Children to Hate War and Prize Peace 

When there was foolish talk of war between the 
United States and Japan, the school children of Tokio 
sent a greeting to the school children of the United 
States which was in part as follows : 

In view of our teachings at school and home, that 
the American people are the foster-mothers of Japan's 
present progress and prosperity, we, the public school 
children, in convention assembled, with permission of 
our fathers, brothers, and teachers, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Resolved, that we, the pupils of the Imperial pub- 
lic schools, shall never raise our swords against, but 
shall emulate, the pupils of the public schools of the 
United States as perfect examples of brotherhood and 
sisterhood." 

Everywhere the expensiveness of wars; the whole- 
sale destruction of property ; the withdrawing of so many 
men for long periods from productive industries; the 
cruel sacrifice of human life; the turning loose upon the 
community of a host of disabled men, and the piling up 
of an enormous war debt and pension lists, should be 
properly portrayed in school histories and by other means. 

Every boy who admires Napoleon's forceful though 
selfish personality, should be told that he described war 
as "the trade of barbarians." And General Sherman's 
briefer phrase, "War is hell," should be laid beside it, 
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as the confirming word of another great general. Schil- 
ler's more beautiful but no less condemnatory picture of 
war in a poetic reference to Napoleon is equally descrip- 
tive of every general who fought less from motives of 
sincere patriotism than for military glory, and should be 
put in the memories of children to make them see war 
as it is : 

"From rank showers of blood 
And the red light of blazing roofs 
You paint the rainbow, Glory ; 
And tQ shuddering conscience cry, 
Lo, the bridge to Heaven." 

Most of all, the young women should be reminded that 
war not only breaks women's hearts, usually for com- 
mercial ends, but also deprives a generation of young 
women — if the war be a great one — of their natural part- 
ners in marrige, killing many of them, wounding others, 
corrupting others. 

This objection to war was strongly expressed at the 
Congress of Eugenists, in London, 1912, by Professor 
Vernon Kellogg, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
"Militarism," he pointed out, "is eugenically disastrous 
through the direct selection for war purposes of the most 
sturdy individuals in the community. At the close of the 
Napoleonic wars when the families of France were no 
longer drained of a great part of their able-bodied males, 
a new type of children began to be born, who grew to a 
stature an inch greater than that of the earlier generations 
born in war time. 

Let us get the peace argument before our youth by en- 
listing the cartoonists and humorists. The youth of the 
United States and other lands are eager students of "the 
comics" of the newspapers. They turn first to the comic 
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page and then to the sporting page. Only by faithful ef- 
forts of parents and teachers can they be drawn to the 
supremely important pages of world news that will so 
seriously affect their future. Let the folly of war be 
unveiled in pictorial satire. For example, how could 
the sophistry that "the way to preserve peace is to pre- 
pare for war" be laughed out of court more effectively 
than by personalizing it by picturing a group of "peace- 
makers" in the Kentucky mountains, with bowie knives 
in their boots, and pistols on their hips, and rifles in their 
hands, "prepared for war?" With such a cartoon there 
should be a racy article showing that every reason that 
has led individual men to refer their quarrels to the 
courts, instead of idling around with war clubs and 
spears and guns, as men formerly did, leaving industry 
to their wives, is an equally good reason why nations 
should cease to load themselves down with implements of 
war and military taxes beyond the needs of internal po- 
licing. The wittiest of humorists should be enlisted to 
show up Captain Jinks and Commodore Jingo as another 
"Mr. Dooley" might do it. Syndicate plates and matrices 
should be sent free to the thousands of papers that would 
use such popular propaganda. 

Here it is appropriate to quote a profound editorial 
in the World's Work (September, 1912) which expresses 
a personal sentiment that every home should help to make 
international sentiment : 

"In a large view of civilization, in the view which a 
few years more is certain to be an accepted commonplace, 
England and Germany have no more right to stop the 
current of world's traffic, inconvenience and injure other 
people dependent on their good behavior, than two bad 
boys have to start a fight in the middle of the street, 
to the annoyance of everybody. Has the rest of the world 
nothing to say as to whether two members of the family 
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of nations shall thus tempt and taunt each other to a 
conflict which will upset the globe, cutting off supplies 
from countries dependent upon them, interfering with 
trade, altering prices, and bringing ruin to thousands of 
foreigners ?" 

The illustration would be timelier now by instancing 
two groups of boys blocking all traffic day after day by 
a street fight which the public stupidly allowed to go on 
to their own great injury and the injury of the fighters 
and their families, and when stopped at last, failed to 
take any eflFective steps to prevent its repeated recur- 
rence. The absurdity of war can best be shown up by 
personalizing it, and the absurdity of much of industrial 
war might also be shown up by imaging a family having 
a quarrel with household servants over a matter of 
$10.00, getting into the streets and blocking traffic to make 
everybody take sides with the party claiming the money, 
without knowledge of the facts of the case, so causing the 
public vastly greater loss every hour than the money - 
involved, which should, of course, be collected by law. 

Students should be enlisted to distribute from door to 
door well-written, illustrated anti-war leaflets.^ Short, 
convincing articles on the financial waste of war should 
be distributed to business places. Vertschaggen pictures 
of real war and others should be distributed to labor 
unions, already disposed to refuse contribution of their 
bodies to wars which have been in the past mostly in- 
cited by capitalists for wider markets. 

I fear the peace propaganda, though more abun-. 
dantly supplied with money than any other reform, was 
too academic until the churches that had won prohibi- 



' The International Reform Bureau (206 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E., 
Washington, D. C), will publish early in 1923 a concert exercise by Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, "Lay Down Your Arms,** made up of the best things in 
prose and poetry and song against war and for peace, suitable for use 
in Sunday schools or public schools. Price, $1 per hundred, postpaid. 
Sample sent on application with stamp. 
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tion brought up their mighty batteries of prayer and peti- 
tion. The author, on his own initiative, respectfully sug- 
gests to the Carnegie and Ginn Foundations, that a good 
investment for some of their big funds would be to sub- 
sidize the inadequately supported federations of churches 
which in 1921 were recognized as the most influential 
promoters of the Washington Arms and Far East Con- 
ference. Why not equip them with a hundred autos, and 
cornetists, and illustrated Auto Herald filled with peace 
arguments and cartoons, to tour three hundred counties 
a week — all the three thousand counties of the nation in 
ten summer weeks? That would do more to win the 
plain people to "an Association of Nations" to enforce 
world peace than ten times the expenditure in literature, 
excellent as it is. The literature is good seed, but the 
public mind needs to be plowed up to receive it. 

Will There Be Another World War? 

Just previous to the eighth anniversary of the beginning 
of the War, in July, 1922, Mr. Fred B. Smith came back 
to the United States from a world tour of speaking as a 
commissioned prophet of peace, telling us that if there 
were a referendum on world peace, nine-tenths of the 
individuals in the world would vote for it, but that 
seventeen nations were nevertheless preparing for an- 
other great war. 

The colleges and other schools should know and make 
known that the Washington Conference on Limitation of 
Armaments and Far East Problems in 1921-1922, was a 
case for application of the proverbs : **Encouraged but not 
satisfied." "The better is a great enemy of the best." 

Senator W. E. Borah showed that the five nations par- 
ticipating in the naval reductions agreed to destroy only 
one-sixteenth as much as they had spent on warships in 
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the corresponding period — an instance of "16 to 1" that 
Mr. Bryan would not applaud. No land disarmament 
was promised, and it was hard to see how there could be 
any in Europe while Russia and Germany were so 
friendly as to make another invasion of Europe from 
"the top of the world" not only possible but probable ; and 
when a new Mohammedan invasion of Europe was also 
possible unless the United States should resume its right- 
ful place in the League of Nations with the same Allies 
with which it undertook to send War to the limbo of 
crimes against civilization.^ 

It can not be shown that the voters who elected Presi- 
dent Harding approved the petty politics of the Senate 
which kept us out of the League of Nations. The three 
most distinguished voters for Mr. Harding, Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, Secretary Hughes and Secretary Hoover, were 
for the League and assured the nation and the world 
that a Republican victory would lead to some "Associa- 
tion of Nations" "just as good." We might have joined 
the League and revised it and saved the subsequent chaos 
of Europe: its petty wars, its financial collapse, and the 
return of Armenia to the bloody hands of the Turk, for 
which we are verily guilty. Our own safety and the 
safety of the world require us again to join the Allies for 



* For the study of world peace get the author's "Primer of International- 
ism," 50 cents. Also apply, with stamp, for whatever literature thie 
American Peace Society, Cfolorado Building, Washington, D. C, has to give, 
away, and a list of its publications, and buy what you can afford on aspects of 
tht subject that interest you. Subscribe for its official organ, "The Advocate 
•f Peace. Studjr carefully on inside first cover the American Peace 
Society's "Suggestions for a Governed World." Also write for lists of 
peace publications, many of which are free on application, to Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.; 
and the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston; and the 
National League to Enforce Peace, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City; 
and the American Association for International Conciliation, 407 West 117th 
Street, New York City, and the Federal Council, of Churches, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, whose peace departments are saturated with the 
Christian spirit. Send five cents to Rev. Kirby Page, 311 Division Avenue, 
Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey, for the prophet-likt appeal of Dr. William 
Austin Smith to the churches to cease apologizing for war and end it by 
law as they did duelling long ago. 
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world reconstruction as it required us to join them in the 
World War. 

More Than a Hundred Successful Arbitrations 

The victories of arbitration especially should be made 
known to and by students. Since the Jay Treaty in 1794 
between the United States and Great Britain, nations 
have been settling their differences with increasing fre- 
quency by arbitration, until the system has become com- 
mon. The movement culminated in May 18, 1899, in the 
establishment of the Hague Court, which, on June 15, 
1922, opened a new era as the official court of the League 
of Nations, to which any nation can submit its inter- 
national controversies. Although the original Hague Con- 
vention did not pledge any nation to refer disputes to this 
Court, since that time no less than forty treaties have 
been signed whereby the signatory powers make such 
a pledge. It has already settled many disputes involving 
the greatest nations of the world, thereby showing its 
ability to fulfill the functions for which it was estab- 
lished. The public opinion of the world is more and 
more forcing the nations to take their differences to it 
for peaceful adjustment. 

These peace studies should round up annually in all 
lands in a celebration of May 18, the birthday of the 
World's Supreme Court of Arbitration, or in some other 
agreed-upon World's Peace Day, to be devoted to con- 
verting militarist and indifferentist alike to the deep con- 
viction that all governments must and shall unite to estab- 
lish international justice and world peace. 

Since the foregoing was written the unspeakable Turk 
has terrified the Allies into cowardly peace talk that is 
worse than war in its surrender to barbarism. 
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Peace and War in the Light of Burning Smyrna 
Was there ever a light that revealed the after-the- 
war collapse of the world's morale like blazing Smyrna? 
It proclaimed that the "Unspeakable Turk" had "come 
back" with drawn sword for the extermination of Greeks 
as well as Armenians. The less thrifty Turks had fully 
determined to confiscate the property of their more pros- 
perous Christian neighbors, and as an incident to rob- 
bery would massacre all men, women and children of 
those races. All this was shown as by a flashlight in a 
moment in the newspapers of the world that reported on 
September 14, 1922, "Smyrna Burning." The fire re- 
moved all doubt the Turks would do their worst wherever 
they were allowed to return. It was a signal to all Islam 
and Russia to come on for a combination of the' old 
Mohammedan invasion of Europe with another human 
avalanche of Goths and Vandals "from the top of the 
world." It might reasonably have been expected that 
such a tragedy would silence the jealousies of France and 
Britain, of Italy and Greece, and even rouse America to 
resume its defense of civilization, for no other outside 
nation has such a stake of life and property and educa- 
tional influence in Turkey as the United States. 

But the incredible happened. Except Lloyd George and 
his supporters everybody seemed to join the cry, this time 
a coward's whine, "No more war." Civilization stood 
ready to surrender to the Villa of Turkey, a mere bandit 
in revolt against the regular Turkish Government, which 
had accepted the geographical limitations of Turkey made 
by the League of Nations. Was it not sheer folly to sup- 
pose that by allowing Turkey to recover its place the 
world would escape war? How absurd all this made 
the scrapping of ships by the Washington Conference 
because peace was apparently assured in the Pacific 
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Ocean! The writer urged them, with none to second 
the suggestion, that the condemned ships should be com- 
bined in a union navy 
to watch Turkey. No 
wonder France and 
Italy have refused to 
confirm the treaty 
that would scrap their 
ships in the face of 
such a menace! For 
that reason, the Sec- 
retary of the Amer- 
ican Navy, Mr. 
Denby, announced in 
September, 1922, he 
would scrap no more 
war ships. 




How We Shall Win the War Against War 

As an encouragement in the peace crusade and in other 
reform campaigns it is appropriate to quote one of the 
great central truths of Henry Ford's page in the Dearborn 
Independent: 

There is liarvest because all the crops ripen at the 
same season. Tliere are great forward steps in the af- 
fairs of men because thought ripens into "seeing" at the 
same time. Little is immediately accomplished by the 
sowing of facts — facts at the best are only seeds, and 
only as they are facts can they grow as seeds. Little is 
immediately accomplished by argument — argument is but 
watering the sown seed. But there comes a time when 
the seed becomes something else, when knowledge be- 
comes principle, when intellectual conviction becomes 
that deeper thing which we call "clear seeing," and upon 
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the arrival at "seeing" by the people, old things pass 
away and better things are born. "Seeing" is the end of 
a process, and once it is attained, nothing can turn it 
back. We are nearing the time of a new harvest of 
"seeing." 

And here is another bit of good advice for those work- 
ing for world peace or any other reform to which the 
selfiish majority are indifferent — ^a word spoken half a 
century ago by Benjamin Jowett at Oxford University. 

"Don't let us complain of things or persons, or of the 
indiflference of the country occupied in making money, 
but simply say to ourselves : These are the things and 
persons through which and with which we have to 
work, and by influencing them or managing them or 
forcing them the end must be attained." 

This long and difficult crusade against war is one of 
those forward and upward movements to which the 
cheering song of Priscilla Leonard is especially ap- 
propriate : 

"The reef is strong and cruel ; 

Upon its jagged wall 
One wave — a score — a hundred, 

Broken and beaten fall; 
Yet in defeat they conquer. 

The sea comes flooding in — 
Wave upon wave is routed, 

But the tide is sure to win !" 



H* malietli wari in ttue unio tfae end of Ihe sarth; 
H breakeih ihf bow and cuttrth the spear in imidtri 
He burneth Ihc chariot in Che fire. 
Sc sliU and know tbat I am God: 

I will be exalted in the earth. 

— Ps*L>. XLVI; 9, 10. 

"Sooner shall all these mountains crumble to dust than Argen- 
tines and Chileans break the peace which, at the feet of Christ, 
the Redeemer, they have sworn to maintain." 

This is the motto engraved on a tablet, paid for by 
working women, on the base of above statue, which was 
erected in 1904. For more than seventy years there had 
been a quarrel between Argentina and Chile about the 
boundary line between them. Eighty thousand square 
miles were in question. In 1898 Queen Victoria brought 
about a mediation, but it did not hold, and in 1900 both 
Republics equipped themselves for a war that many 
said was inevitable. 

203 
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Here comes an instructive chapter not recorded in any 
other story of the statue. It might be labelled, "The 
devil of the Andes." It was brought to notice at the 
Hague Peace Conference of 1913. A great "war traders" 
corporation had sent a skilled agent to South America 
to stir up the Spanish Republics against each other so as 
to sell them warships and other killing devices. The 
corporation would not pay this agent the great reward he 
demanded for doing this dastardly work successfully, 
and so he sued in court and told the whole mean story. 
Undoubtedly the two war ships each that Argentina 
and Chile had ordered in Europe, with other munitions, 
were results of such devilish salesmanship. 

At this point religion appropriately intervened. Bishop 
Bonavente, the leading Catholic Bishop of Argentina, on 
Easter Sunday in 1900 urged that this Statue of Christ, 
which was already in the city for local use but not yet 
pedestalled for lack of money, should be erected on the 
boundary where the disputed land was located and where 
fighting was expected, that the oncoming soldiers on both 
sides might turn back at the sight of the Prince of Peace. 
Bishop Jara of Chile joined Bishop Bonavente in efforts 
to substitute arbitration for war. Each toured his own 
country and got petitions sent to his Government. Arbi- 
tration was agreed to. The King of England as arbi- 
trator divided the disputed land. The armies were re- 
duced to a "police basis." Work on the ships was 
stopped and the money was put into good roads and other 
betterments. When the envoys of Chile were in Buenos 
Aires to join in treaty ratification, Senora De Costa, 
President of the Christian Mothers' Association of 
Buenos Aires, invited officials of both nations to the court 
yard where the Statue of Christ was still waiting for 
money to mount it, and, standing at the feet of Christ, 
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she appealed to the leaders of both Republics to place the 
statue on the highest available point of the boundary as 
a pledge of perpetual peace between Argentina and Chile, 
and an appeal for peace in all lands. The response was 
favorable, and she proceeded to organize the work of 
collecting the large fund needed to set the statue on its 
proper pedestal, a giant globe of granite suggestive of 
world peace. 

The statue had been originally designed by a young 
Argentine sculptor, Mateo Alfonso, and was cast in the 
arsenal of Buenos Aires from bronze cannon which had 
formed a part of the fortifications surrendered by Spain 
when Argentina achieved independence. The figure is 
26 feet in height, the pedestal 40 feet. The statue stands 
on a snow-capped plateau of twelve acres three and a 
half miles above the sea. 

One who was an eye-witness of its dedication wrote : 

"Both nations participated in the final exercises. Hun- 
dreds encamped on the heights the night before. The 
Chilean and Argentine representatives arrived early, and 
found awaiting them the military and naval forces of 
both countries — ^the Argentine troops occupying Chilean 
territory, and those of Chile standing upon the soil of 
Argentina. There were loud vivas for Chile and Argen- 
tina, for peace, and for Presidents Roca and Riesco." 

Then came a religious ceremonial and amid profound 
silence the veil was drawn aside revealing the great 
statue to the assembled multitude. It was then formally 
dedicated *'to the whole world, that from here, a pinnacle 
of the Andes, it may take the lesson of Peace on Earth 
and Good Will to Men" (which is engraved on one side 
of the base). Eloquent speeches and music followed, 
and just before sunset the services closed with prayer 
and benediction. And the hand of Christ remains out- 
stretched in perpetual benediction. 



Great Utterances on Imperative Need of Spiritual 
Forces to Checkmate Worldwide Moral Reaction 

Mr. Wm. P. Hamilton, Editorial in Wall Street Jour- 
nal, November 3, 1906, that has become famous : 

The Wall Street Journal has no concern in theological 
discussions. It takes no part for or against any creed, 
but it is intensely interested in the economic and political 
effects of any change in the thought, the habits and the 
lives of men. If there has been a marked decline in 
religious faith, that fact must be of profound, far-reach- 
ing significance. It alters the basic conditions of civiliza- 
tion. It becomes a factor in the markets. It changes the 
standards and affects the values of things that are bought 
and sold. It concerns the immediate interests of those 
who never had such a faith almost as much as it does the 
lives of those who have had the faith and lost it. 

The question, therefore,' is of practical, immediate and 
tremendous importance to Wall Street quite as much as 
any other part of the world, has there been a decline in 
the faith in the future life, and if so, to what extent is 
this responsible for the special phenomena of our times, 
the eager pursuit of sudden wealth, the shameless luxury 
and display, the gross and corrupting extravagance, "the 
misuse of swollen fortunes," the indifference to law, the 
growth of graft, the abuses of great corporate power, the 
social unrest, the spread of demagogy, the advances of 
socialism, the appeals to bitter class hatred? To find out 
what connection exists between a decadence in religious 
faith and the social unrest of our time, due, on one side, 
to oppressive use of financial power, and on the other, to 
class agitation, might well be worth an investigation by 
a commission of government experts if it were possible 
for the Government to enter into such an undertaking. 

Whatever may be a man's own personal beliefs, there 
is no one who would not prefer to do business with a 
person who really believes in a future life. If there are 
fewer men of such faith in the world, it makes a big dif- 
ference, and if faith is to continue to decline, this will 
require new adjustments. There are certainly, on the 
surface, many signs of such a decline. Perhaps, if it 
were possible to probe deeply into the subject, it might 
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be found that faith still abounded, but it is no longer ex- 
pressed in the old way. But we are obliged to accept the 
surface indications. These include a falling off in church 
attendance, the abandonment of family worship, the giv- 
ing over of Sunday, more and more, to pleasure and 
labor, the separation of religious from secular education, 
under the stern demands of non-sectarianism, the growing 
up of a generation uninstructed as our fathers were in 
the study of the Bible, the secularization of a portion of 
the Church itself, and its inability in a large way to gain 
the confidence of the laboring people. If these are really 
signs of a decay of religious faith then, indeed, there is 
no more important problem before us than that of either 
discovering some adequate substitute for faith, or to take 
immediate steps to check a development that has within 
it the seeds of a national disaster. 

From Collier's Famous Christmas Editorial, "Back to 
the Bible," Dec. 13, 1913 (Isa. 5: 1-6) : 

Certain of our wise men have shaded away sin till it 
becomes an expression of temperament. They tell us that 
we sin because our grandfather sinned, and because our 
home is situated in the ^rong block. These are clever 
words of clever comforters, and surely they ought to 
wipe away forever the tears from our eyes. But they do 
not speak to human need. They leave the life blighted and 
the heart ashamed. They leave the sinning one to con- 
tinue in despair. He does not ask that sin be explained 
away. He wishes forgiveness and a fresh start. In the 
Book which is not read as it once was, there are no soft 
words about sin. But the way out is shown. And not 
only is forgiveness offered in this Book, but man's need of 
comfort is met. There is comfort in plenty. When again 
will any company of writers, say the things they know in 
such telling words*, such pictures of humble life : the boy 
far away from the faces of his home and far gone in 
shame — such true stories of lovely devotion breaking 
through into beauty? Has the human heart changed 
under the wear of the centuries, so that sin no longer 
seeks forgiveness, and grief has no need of a Comforter? 

President Warren G. Harding, Address to Vaughan 
Bible Class, Calvary Baptist Church, April 9, 1922: 
There is a good deal of loose talk nowadays about the 
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cause of the spiritual demofalization of the community, 
which it has become popular to attribute to the abnormal 
conditions that were incident to the war. But in fact the' 
war is not wholly to blame. Before the war started or 
was dreamed of we were already realizing the tendency 
toward a certain moral laxity, a shifting of standards, 
a weakening of the sterner fibers. 

I think we should do well to recognize that intellectual 
and moral evolution of the community. It would be a 
grievous error to allow ourselves to feel too confident 
that this is only a temporary and passing aspect. 

The failures of the past invariably have been preceded 
by contempt for the law, by spiritual paralysis and moral 
looseness,, all of which had their earlier reflex in the 
weakened influence of the Church. We know the helpful, 
exalting influence of our religious institutions. We shall 
be made stronger as they become stronger, and we shall 
ever find greater pride and greater security in the nation 
which righteousness exalteth. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 1922 : 

At present there are probably more people who feel 
that in Christ is the only hope for the world than there 
ever were before in the lifetime of men now living. 

Mr. //. G. Wells, summarized by Sidney Dark, 1922 : 

"Given a sufficient number of men conscious of the 
inspiration and assistance of God, the old order with its 
cruelty and its futility and its waste may be destroyed 
and all things may be made new. But God helps those 
who help themselves. The World State can only be 
reached by education, by truer and fuller knowledge, by 
a new basis of thought which will overthrow parochial 
and national boundaries and will regard mankind as a 
whole, equally the children of God, equally the heirs of 
His Kingdom." 

Mr, Roger W, Babson, Commercial Expert, Babson 
Park Co., Wellesley Hills, Mass., in letter, Aug. 28, 1922 : 

We are giving altogether too much time and energy to 
things and too little to motives. Raw Material, Capital, 
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Labor, and even Education are but tools which can be 
used either to construct or to destroy. The future of our 
country and the world depends upon having people filled 
with right motives and purposes. This means that to 
have world peace and industrial peace we must give our 
children a religious foundation, and that this religious 
foundation must start in the home. We must come back 
to family prayers and those other customs to which Amer- 
ica owes its all to-day. 

Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in "Present Crisis" : 

One of the wisest and most picturesque explications of 
the present crisis is attributed to Bergson, the French 
' philosopher. He says, in effect, that the chief work of 
science has been to enlarge man's body. Telescopes and 
microscopes have increased the power of our eyes; tele- 
phones have stretched our hearing to some three thou- 
sand miles; telegraphs have made our voices sound 
around the earth ; locomotives and steamship lines, better 
than seven-league boots of ancient fable, have multiplied 
the speed and power of our feet; and French big guns 
have elongated the blows of our fists from two feet to 
twenty-five miles. Man never had such a body since the 
world began. The age of the giants was nothing com- 
pared with this. But man's soul — there the failure lies. 
We have not grown spirits great enough to handle our 
greatened bodies. The splendid new powers which sci- 
ence furnishes are still in the hands of the old sins — 
greed, selfish ambition, cruelty. 

Mr. John Mott, in Peking address, April 29, 1922 : 

I come among you from world-wide travel and con- 
tacts to say that in my judgment not only new nations 
are springing into being, but all nations are being reborn. 
The world is plastic now. Soon it will become fixed. In 
what mold shall it be cast? Shall it be the old mold of 
disappointment and bitterness or that of unselfishness, 
altruism, brotherhood and co-operation? Chastened na- 
tions and an expectant world await what Viscount Grey 
expressed in an interview I had with him: "What we 
need now is moral dominance in international aflfairs"; 
in other words, the domination of international affairs 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
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"PAPA, YOU SAY THE LORD tS YOUR SHePHERD." 

"ihe Kngdom of Heavm," that is -'the new Chrisi-rulfd sodal otJit."' 



XI. THE WORLD IN THE HEART OF GOD 

Leading thinkers, Christian and un-Christian, in many 
lands, were saying in 1922, as they looked out on a 
world upset politically, financially, and morally: "It is 
Christ or chaos." 

Why not choose Christ? 

Th^ churches have not wholly escaped the moral re- 
action which began before the World War and was in-' 
tensified by it and especially by the release of tension 
when the war was over, which made Clemenceau exclaim, 
"Get back to work; away with this world-wide of lazi- 
ness" ; but the churches, which are still strong in spiritual 
and moral force, should be the first to respond to the 
calls to earnest "work" which come louder from world 
conditions than from any human voice. 

The churches' supreme task, by failure to perform 
which they would discredit themselves and fall in the 
general wreck, is to revive in multitudes in whom the 
"faith of our fathers" is dormant but not dead, the sense 
of the everpresence of a personal God. 

The prophets and poets of the Old Testament "prac- 
ticed the presence of God." In hours of temptation they 
were checked by the feeling, We can not do anything 
behind His back ; and when heroic words and deeds were 
needed, they said, "Why should we fear anything with 
Him looking at us?" President Woodrow Wilson, in a 
great address on the Bible, showed that the sense of God 
and the examples of the heroes of faith in the Bible have 
nerved all great crusaders for human rights to resist 
despots unto death. 
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Mr. Fred B. Smith, on his return from a world tour 

on which he had been sent to rouse the churches of the 

world to a war against War, read the 46th Psalm as 

the heart of the Old Testament, its most representative 

chapter (over against the Beatitudes for the New) : 

"The Lord of hosts is with us, 
The God of Jacob is our refuge; 
Therefore will not we fear. 
Though the earth be removed." 

It is curious that our State University trustees, when 
they see in history that this one chapter of the Bible 
nerved Luther and Knox and hundreds of other heroes 
to fight the battles of religious liberty and free speech 
and democracy, do not pause to ask what there is to take 
its place in a curriculum from which, through unscholarly 
fears and prejudices, they have excluded what is admis- 
sibly the greatest of books, giving the people a so-called 
"University" from which the chief factor of life also, 
religion, has been shut out on the discourteous assumption 
that gentlemen could not even consider the common foun- 
dations of religion or even read the Bible that all faiths 
concerned revere, without ungentlemanly disregard of 
others' rights. 

To Old Testament men of faith the world was in the 
heart of God. The New Testament deepened that sense 
of dwelling in God by adding the sense of mutual indwell- 
ing, as when Jesus said, "Abide in me and I in you" 
(John 15:5). A whole chapter of the post-ascension life 
of Christ might be made from Paul's mystic references 
in his messages to the churches to a new and perpetual 
incarnation of the risen Christ, not in one human per- 
sonality but in the whole body of believers: "Christ in 
you," 

That is the Christ that can prevent "chaos" — not the 
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"Christ" of whom alarmed statesmen speak who are not 
spiritual or active Christians themselves but think that a 
recovered intellectual interest in Christ's "ideals" would 
save us from the Godless mob animalism that threatens 
civilization. Nothing less than Christ in the heart of 
millions now Christless can save the day. 

Daily Bible Reading in Homes and Schools Essential 

In order to restore the sense of the nearness of a living 
God we must restore in home and school the daily read- 
ing of the deeds and words of the Bible's men of faith. 
Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, and all great Americans 
were saturated with Bible examples and Bible precepts. 
No infidel or even agnostic is found among America's 
great statesmen. The next '* drive'' of the churches should 
be, not for funds but for faith, deep and abiding, to be 
based, not on an annual revival or a weekly Sunday ser- 
mon or Sunday school lesson, but on daily Bible manna in 
homes and schools. There is no easier way; but those 
who have restored and improved daily Bible reading in 
homes and schools in recent years have found the sup- 
posed difficulties were mostly imaginary. 

Strange the churches do not see in the spontaneous 
giving at the close of a revival, a hint that the normal 
way to increase their funds is to "seek first the Kingdom 
of God." That means more of church energy devoted 
to spiritual "drives," and they should aim at something 
more than adding denominational adherents. "The King- 
dom of God" means making Christ King of business and 
politics and pleasure; of the city, the State, the nation, 
and of internationalism. 

Parents have excused themselves from daily family 
worship, and therefore they have not had the face to 
make any fight against public school teachers doing the 
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same. Parents have also excused their children from 
going to church. And in most churches the pastor has 
joined the procession and given up what should be and 
used to be the pastor's greatest work, training two weekly 
classes that should be maintained in every church for all 
or most of the year, one class containing all the children 
of eight years or more who have not been admitted to 
church, to prepare them to join intelligently, the other 
class composed of all those who have within a year joined 
the church, who need the closest guidance to get well 
started in their church responsibilities. 

These "lost arts" of Christian education are four of the 
five chief agencies that our fathers used to train children 
for service of God and man, the five fingers of the hand 
of religious child training. The other finger, the little 
finger, the Sunday school, with only one hour a week 
for its task and mostly untrained teachers, has been 
relied upon to do the work of the full hand ; and it could 
not do it if it had been working to the full limit of its 
ability. It is pathetic to see how the ablest of Christian 
ecfucators have been struggling to get two fingers at work, 
seeking to reenforce the Sunday school by one hour a 
week of church teaching, which is very desirable. But 
even if all the churches added the weekday hour — ^and 
only a few are even expected to do so for many years 
to come — ^two fingers can not do the work of a whole 
hand. And the only finger that can reach all the children 
is the public school, in which there should not only be 
Bible reading but also memorizing of the choicest pas- 
sages. There should be on the walls of public schools — 
why not in home nurseries also? — wall charts of the 
Commandments and Beatitudes.^ 



^ The Illinois Woman's College has made itself famous because it stands 
almost alone in doing what every Christian ccllege at least should do, in 
memorizing the great chapters of the Bibl: and repeating them in concert. 
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Nothing that preachers or lawmakers can do 
would accomplish so much in a year to bring back 

TO THE PEOPLE A MORE GENERAL SENSE OF God'S NEAR- 
NESS, AS APROPOS, SYMPATHETIC, DaILY BiBLE READ- 
INGS IN HOMES AND SCHOOLS. PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
WOULD, NO DOUBT, RESPOND TO AN ORGANIZED EFFORT IN 
EACH COMMUNITY TO ENLIST THEM IN THIS TASK AND 
EQUIP THEM FOR IT. ThIS CAN NOT BE DONE BY ANY OF 
THE NATIONAL AGENCIES ON WHICH LOCAL LEADERS HAVE 
OF LATE YEARS TOO MUCH RELIED. ThIS IS A LOCAL COM- 
MUNITY TASK. 

With Pestalozzi God was the Alpha and Omega in his 
dealing with the child. He counted "morality and spir- 
ituality not merely as sisterly helpers of intellectual edu- 
cation, but as the absofute and necessary foundation of 
it." There are two notable statues of the great Educator. 
The second statue stands in the Bahnofstrasse of 
this city of Zurich. Its picture is before us. It is the 
triumph of a sculptor's insight of genius. For while 
there is the touch of human compassion in Pestalozzi's 
hand laid upon the boy, yet the touch is there only that 
the child's look may be directed, not towards his bene- 
factor, but heavenward and Godward. The human com- 
passion is but the instrumen): of the divine motive. That 
is the secret of Pestalozzianisrn. Here is the man's 
greatness. He lived that he might teach human child- 
hood to say: 

"Shall I lift up mine eyes unto the mountains? From 
whence shall my help come ? 

"My help cometh from the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth." 

' ' '*' .-I— ■!■■■ — , . .■■■» , V * ■■ 

The general failure of schools of all grades to memorise the great classics 
of literature is one of the most amazing faults of modern education. 
Apropos quotations should become again one of the charms of polite con- 
versation and public speaking. 



HENRY PESTALOZZ1 

Born in Zutich on the 12th of Januar- 

Died at BrugE on the 17lh ol Febm 

Saviour of the Poof, at Noihof: 

Father at Ihe Fatheilesa, at Stan 

Pnachrr of the people, in ''Leonard 

Edocalor of humanity, in YvcrdDi 

MAN. christian; CITIZEN, 



', 1827. 
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(Above is from an address by Rev. Carey Bonner, of 
London, at World's Sunday School Convention, Zurich, 
Switzerland, 1913. Pestalozzi's natural principles of 
teaching and the wonderful stories of his heroic charity 
should be "household words" in every land, along with 
the stories and principles of such other kindred spirits as 
Froebel and Franklin.) 

The churches publish in a small book or in the back 
of the hymn book such passages of Scripture as are 
especially adapted for responsive reading, and the Sunday 
school boards publish Bible selections especially suitable 
for Sunday school lessons, and no one counts it any re- 
flection on the Bible that not every chapter is included in 
either or both of these lists ; but there are many who are 
ready to fight as a treason to Scripture any publication 
of selections for daily use in public schools, though made 
up almost entirely from the above-named lists and in- 
tended to aid a teacher just as Bible lesson helps do — 
not to take the place of the Bible. The public school 
teacher does not have to hunt up every day her lessons 
in mathematics and grammar and geography — experts do 
that for all teachers — ^but they are expected to hunt out 
in the Bible, to which they have usually given no special 
study, suitable Bible selections for daily readings, with 
the result that most teachers read a score of passages 
over and over till they lose interest for both teacher and 
pupils, and these readings are almost entirely Psalms 
and Proverbs. They omit the Bible stories which 
psychology shows would be more suitable for youth, be- 
cause Bible stories are mostly too long for one reading 
and teachers are not provided with any of the helps that 
select suitable stories and divide them into short portions 
and — what is equally important — ^provide by topical in- 
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dexes for apropos readings for holidays and special 
events, that delight children in home and school, and 
make them feel the Bible has a message for every 
occasion. 

To some people it seems almost useless to read the 
Bible in schools, as American laws require, "without 
comment," but the application of a Bible story in a public 
school may be made best by apropos quotations of the 
deeper words of Bible poetry. For example, the story of 
Joseph having been divided up into daily five-minute 
readings for a fortnight, when the portion is read which 
records that Joseph's brothers were put in prison in 
Egypt and were so reminded of their cruelty in selling 
Joseph into Egypt twenty years before, these three brief 
comments in Bible poetry show the **morar' of the story : 
"He that shutteth his ear to the cry of the poor shall cry 
himself and shall not be heard." "Be sure your sin will 
find you out." "A friend loveth at all times and a 
brother is born for adversity." Who could say as much 
of profit on that story in an hour in his own human 
words ? ^ 

In the home also Bible readings should be mainly Bible 
stories if there are children, with Bible poetry for inter- 
pretation and application. 

Making Bible Readings Apropos Intensifies Interest^ 
If the teacher or parent, by aid of a topical Bible 

* This interpretation of Bible stories by Bible poetry is done in readings 
for a year in "Illustrated Bible Readings," published by International Re- 
form Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C, at $1.25. 
Ask your religious bookstore to send you samples of Bible selections for 
family worship or for schools, on approval, and then choose the best. 

® There are many different ways to read the Bible profitably and one of 
them, but not the first, should he to read it through "in course," which is 
really not in course but rather reading the sixty-six books as classified on 
the shelf, history first, then hymn books and prayer books and other poetry 
in the middle, etc. We do not so read today a lot of church history, about 
all prose, and then nothing but poetry and prayers for months. But once, 
about 21 years of age, in order to get everything missed in other readings, 
read the Bible books as they are arranged. D. L. Moody showed how 
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Index or the schedule for holidays and special occasions 
in "Illustrated Bible Readings," will make selections of 
Bible stories and poems apropos as often as possible it 
will greatly add to the interest and influence of Bible 
reading. For example, on the first of winter, December 
21 : "The day is Thine, the night also is Thine ; Thou 
hast made summer and winter." On the first day of 
spring, "The winter is over and gone, and the time of 
the singing of birds is come." On Mothers' Day, "As 
one whom his mother comforteth so will I comfort you." 
On Peace Day, "They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares." Flag Day, "Thou hast lifted up a banner to 
them that serve Thee." On Children's Day, "Come ye 
children, hearken unto me, I will teach you the fear of 
the Lord." 

On the day when the news of the San Francisco earth- 
quake reached Washington, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Chaplain of the Senate, who always quoted a passage of 
Scripture before he prayed — letting God speak first — on 

dtclightful topical readings can be made. One could so get his Biblical 
theology first hand: 1. Bible readings about God, the Creator; 2. About 
man's sinfulness; 3. About the Saviour and the Holy Spirit; 4. About 
repentance and conversion; 5. And service; and 6. Future rewards and 
punishments. Another full year could be devoted to reading Bible sociology, 
which has been neglected, but there is as much of it as of theology. Another 
good plan is the Episcopalian plan of the Church Year. The first reading 
of the Bible by old or young should be that of Bible stories interpreted bv 
Bible poetry, presenting easy lessons in practical goodness from both 
Testaments. 

One of the best ways to read the Bible is the comparative way and this 
ought to be used constantly by every adult Christian. This method was 
used by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 11th chapter. So 
we could make a chapter on Lave, Righteousness, Honesty, Integrity, 
Prayer, Sacrifice, etc. There is not a precept in the New Testament which 
has not been exemplified in the life of one or more of the Old Testament 
characters; nor is there an evil against which we are warmed in the New 
Testament which is not revealed as working ruin in one or more Old 
Testament mdividuals. 

It should not be assumed that anybody can lead in prayer extemporan- 
eously even in his own homfe. Parents should from childhood train children 

fu blessing at table and to read the Bible and pray in family worship, 

and because a majority of young husbands and wives have had no such 
preparation, lessons in prayer should be given such as are found in "Bible 
in School Plans of Many Lands*' on page 135. In many cases prayers 
should be memorized or read. There are books giving prayers especially for 
family use, and those who are not Episcopalians might well plan to select daily 
tor the home at least one of their beautiful prayers and put soul into it. 
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that day recited the most apropos chapter in the Bible, 
the 46th Psalm, "The Lord of hosts is with us, therefore 
will not we fear though the earth be removed.". No Sena- 
tor present that day will ever forget the spell of such a 
timely message from God. 

It is amazing that any sane parent could ever have 
started to read the Bible "in course" to a boy, or a group 
of the young, or have asked them so to read it, or left 
them to find their own way in the Bible, thinking all 
responsibility discharged by presenting a Bible. Such 
stupidity and laziness explain much of the neglect of the 
Bible. 

A Call to the Colleges to Head a "Back to Christ" 

Movement 

A revival of Bible reading town by town is but one 
end of the remedy for lack of the sense of God's active 
presence in personal and natural and world life. At the 
other end we need college leadership in a "Back to Christ" 
movement to save both the individual and the world. The 
United States Bureau of Education in 1922 reported, as 
in previous years, that only two in one hundred of the 
persons of school age, 5 to 18, in each generation, go 
through college. But statistics show that colleges provide 
five hundred times as many leaders as an equal number 
of persons without college education. The college gradu- 
ates, good or bad morally, spiritual or indifferent or 
atheistic religiously, are to be the leaders of the new 
age. It is ominous therefore that college examinations 
have for a quarter century shown that a majority of 
college students do not know enough about the Bible 
history to draw upon it adequately in their studies of 
history, literature, art, ethics and politics, in all of which 
the Bible is the chief "source book." 
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Of course these young people are much less to blame 
than their parents and teachers. Colleges ought not to 
excuse themselves for neglecting Bible study because 
more of the Bible teaching ought to have been done in 
the home and public school and Sunday school, but face 
the fact that their freshmen are generally so ignorant of 
the chief book in the literature of knowledge and of 
power that they are not qualified to succeed to such work 
as our American statesmen have done largely because of 
their early saturation with Bible principles. 

I remember in a day school teachers' convention at 
Pittsburgh, a State Superintendent told the teachers of 
English literature that the usual way of studying literature * 
in English literature classes drives pupils from literature 
instead of attracting them to it. Are not those same dis- 
secting methods used in some cases even in Christian 
colleges in English Bible lessons, to show off the German 
learning of the teacher ? The best way to rouse collegians 
to an interest in the Bible is to read — preferably to recite 
— many of its great chapters that are not too familiar, 
such as the 104th Psalm, which Humboldt called a **com- 
plete cosmos, a psalm of the world." 

What is needed in college Bible reading and college 
Bible study is more reading of the Bible's contents and 
less reading of commentaries and conjectures. The best 
commentary on Shakespeare is such expressive reading 
of Shakespeare as Miss Glynn used to give to delighted 
audiences. When she opened up Macbeth to us there was 
no talk about the different ancient editions of the play and 
about variations in the text; and there were no homilies 
about the historic records Shakespeare drew upon. The 
drama itself was interpreted by masterful elocution. That 
was all. When a preacher reads extracts from Macbeth 
sometimes he wisely adds to such reading some brief 
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note of the great picture in Macbeth of the deep remorse 
of sin's "morning after" among our ancestors, as an 
arousing contrast to our own day when many men and 
women sin without compunction in what God ranks as 
no less scarlet than the guilt that banished peace of mind 
from the Macbeths forever. 

So let the Bible be read in college chapel, and in English 
Bible lessons, which cannot be studied to best advantage 
in usual class room style. It would be as vain to study 
the Bible without devotions as to study Bethoven without 
music. Its own pages proclaim that their meaning must 
be "spiritually discerned." 

Why not make a course in the English Bible covering 
four years, and extend college chapel to half an hour or 
the usual forty-minute period, and have the whole col- 
lege, led by the President, counting this his greatest task, 
go through the Bible, studied after prayer, with the spir- 
itual ear so attuned? Wherever a class entered into the 
course it would get it all in its four years. Following 
such a chapel service there should be detailed class-room 
study of the portion read or of related Scripture. If half 
the period of Bible study was added to "chapel" for such 
an introduction there would be no loss in results. 

Students who have had little contact with great char- 
acters and teachings of the Bible except the mere glimpses 
that Sunday school teachers could give in less time per 
year than public school teachers have for their work 
every fortnight, come to college or university and find, in 
many cases, that religion and the Bible are not treated as 
the supreme things in life but are left to the Y. M. C. A. 
or to college pastors and local churches. On the other 
hand two forms of materialism are magnified, physical 
science and financial "success." An unscholarly and 
mostly imaginary fear of offending somebody cuts out 
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college chapel or minimizes it as a voluntary devotion, in- 
stead of magnifying it as a supremely necessary period of 
unsectarian moral and religious education. And through 
the same fears, recognition of God is often excluded from 
the teaching of physical science. In some colleges the di- 
vine origin and purpose of nature's wonders are either 
ignored or suggested timidly and incidentally; or the 
lessons are taught in such a way as to discredit religion, 
or to make it seem that discovering the laws of nature 
eliminates the great Author of these laws, or at least 
makes Him seem only a starter of a universe that has 
since been moving on by immutable laws that the Author 
of the universe couldn't change if he would, or would 
not if he could. Even a student fortified with thorough 
Bible teaching finds it hard to resist this conception of 
nature, including human nature, as a great machine that 
no effort of prayer or philanthropy or statesmanship can 
either stop or hasten in its relentless movement. 

How can a student who feels his mind chained to such a 
view of the world break the spell and join the glorious 
company of leaders who have stopped evil movements, 
and hastened good ones, by interposing among the laws 
of nature the mightiest thing this side the throne of God 
— a human will into which something of God's own will 
has come? 

Against this spell of blind evolutionary forces, that God 
is supposed to have gone off and left, and which man is 
warned to let alone, let the student first arm himself by 
the simple facts of family life. A father can and actually 
does interpose his will successfully against the law of 
gravitation to answer the prayer for help of his falling 
child. The Fatherhood of God is proved by human 
fatherhood. As Browning reasons in two poems : 
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"Would I in my infinite longing do all for this man. 
And think God alone shall not help him, who yet alone 
can?" 

"Though He is so great and we so dim, 
We are made in His image to witness him." 

Then let history studies help the student to break the 
spell of materialistic science, that makes nature seem a 
vast machine of perpetual motion that creates every new 
product, whether physical or social or political, without 
any aid from any independent will of God or man. If 
physical science moves mostly with even tread like a ma- 
chine, history is full of great and sudden changes that 
suggest the interference of mighty wills. Whole nations 
have risen suddenly to new political or moral heights by 
the interposition of some Godlike mind — ^an Abraham, a 
Moses, a Paul, a Luther, a Wesley, a Washington, or a 
Lincoln. Each of these men, unhindered by the laws of 
nature and of human nature, working with imperfect 
men, and using the laws by which some scientists teach we 
are fettered, changed whole continents. It was like a new 
Creator coming down to earth, the way Luther changed 
Europe, and Washington, America; each of them be- 
lieving he was a God-sent man for his special task. 

If the world's progress is all the work of blind evolu- 
tion why have not Africa and Asia progressed as far as 
Europe and America in the same number of evolutionary 
centuries, and with the same variety of climate? And 
why has civilization gone backward in northern Africa 
and parts of Asia ? Why did not Africa produce the steam 
engine, the telegraph, and the radio, if progress is wrought 
only by blind evolution apart from the interposition of 
the will of God ? 
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Materialistic Evolution Cannot Explain *Christ 

On a steamer returning from Australia I met a uni- 
versity student, a young man of intelligence and char- 
acter, who was sincerely convinced that everything has 
been produced by natural evolutionary forces with no 
special interposition of God anywhere. I asked him to 
explain Christ as a product of evolution. He frankly 
owned he could not. And of course one such admission 
wrecks the theory of a self-acting world of nature which 
neither God nor man nor both can modify in its unchang- 
ing upward grind. If we must admit God into the world 
twice, first to start it and then to give us Christ, it is use- 
less to try to shut God and man out at other times. The 
"Kismet" brand of evolution that removes responsibility 
for either bad ox good action on the ground that the 
monster. Blind Evolution, decreed it so, is unworthy of 
credence by any man who knows human history and espe- 
cially the history of Christ. 

Mr. Bruce Barton, of the American Magazine, asked 
Mr. H. G. Wells this question : "Which man in character 
and influence has left the most permanent impression on 
the world?" Here the Continent, one of the foremost 
religious papers of the world, takes up the story : 

"Mr. Wells made answer, as Mr. Barton has recorded, 
in the following decisive terms — ^to which, we believe, no 
soul alive today in all the stretch of Christendom would 
take any serious exception : "You probably expect me to 
answer, Jesus of Nazareth. There can be no other answer; 
his is easily the dominant figure in history. I am speaking 
of him of course as a man, for I conceive that the his- 
torian must treat him as a man . . . Now it is interesting 
and significant — isn't it? — that a historian, setting forth 
without any theological bias whatever, finds he simply 
cannot portray the progress of humanity honestly with- 
out giving a foremost place to a penniless teacher from 
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Nazareth. The old Roman historians ignored Jesus en- 
tirely . . . He left no impress on the historical records of 
his time. Yet, more than nineteen hundred years later, a 
historian like myself, who does not even call himself a 
Christian, finds the picture centering irresistibly about the 
life and character of this simple, lovable man . . . His 
talents alone would not have given him the permanent 
place of power which he occupies. That place is his by 
virtue of the new and simple and profound doctrine he 
brought — the universal loving Fatherhood of God and the 
coming of the Kingdom of heaven." On which the Con- 
tinent says : "There is to be a day, said the apostle, when 
every tongue shall confess him Lord. Does it not seem 
as if the world was really getting on to that consumma- 
tion when already we are at a place where no tongue re- 
fuses to confess him the supreme Man of all humanity." 

It is certainly unreasonable, even if Christ be regarded 
only as the supreme superman, to argue for evolution as 
an ever-upward power that produces better things all the 
while, when it is admitted that Jesus Christ, who lived 
nineteen centuries ago, is incomparably above all the hu- 
man products of later and more favorable "environment." 

We need no faith but only reason to break away from 
those forms of science that rule God and man out of the 
controlling influences of the world. University studies, 
fully balanced, give us a world in which God and man 
can both modify, separately or cooperatively, all the king- 
doms of nature, mineral, vegetable, animal, and spiritual, 
to which last, by right of our highest faculties, we belong, 
with God and angels. Man is a partner of God in all these 
branches of creation. God first made the rocks. Man 
makes very good stone, depending on God for raw ma- 
terial and using God's laws to harden it. God made the 
original flowers, but no doubt God was delighted to see 
a man make a wild rose into an American Beauty. God 
created animals. Man by cross-breeding makes thor- 
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oughbreds and the stronger standardbreds. And in the 
spiritual realm man can make other men nobler by his 
influence. Surely God is not more bound by his own laws 
so that he cannot help us to be good and do good ! 

Thinking Out a Simple Faith 

I found it practicable when" pastor in Cliicago to tell 
those who were contemplating a religious life not to con- 

# 

sider in advance any such secondary matter as what de- 
nomination they would join, but to join Christ by being 
baptized under the Apostles' Creed, 

Everyone to whom this message comes who has not 
entered upon a Christian life is asked to make his own 
the following line of thought. 

Let the student say: 



Whether I seem to need a Christian life for my own 
sake or not, the world needs my best help, and my heart 
is handicapped by lack of purity and power. I am as- 
sured the God who made me physically and mentally 
what I am, can make me spiritually a better man by put- 
ting a portion of his spirit in my heart. I hear the call 
of Tennyson, "the poet of science": 



Pray thou to Him for He 'hears. 
And spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet. 



As to Jesus Christ, I can not do less than join in Jean 
Paul Richter's verdict, that he is the purest among the 
mighty and the mightiest among the pure. 

All European skeptics have concurred in that verdict. 
American's famous inficlel, Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, 
attacked the non-essentials of religious sectarianism but 



never attacked Jesus Christ. The Islamic Review, March, 
1922, said: "A Moslem looks upon Jesus as a true 
Prophet of God." Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo 
leader, is quoted in "The Oriental Christ" as saying, 
"Verily Jesus was above ordinary humanity." In the 
book entitled "Till He Come," the story of the Wander- 
ing Jew, Funk and Wagnalls Company collected opinions 
of Jesus from great rabbis of New York, Philadelphia, 
London and Berlin, in which Jesus is acclaimed as a great 
prophet, a great rabbi, "the very flowering of Judaism." 

There is nothing on which the world is so agreed as 
the greatness and goodness of Jesus. Manifestly He was 
too good to deceive, too great to be deceived. He is un- 
questionably the supreme expert of religion. 

"Probability being the usual guide to conduct," as 
Gladstone showed, by which we invest our money and 
plan for our precious children, it is not fair to insist on 
mathematical certainty in matters of religion but only 
high probability, and so on the ground of highest prob- 
ability and of sound reason (not faith alone) I propose 
to take what Jesus said of religion as the final word of 
truth, I accept him as a God-inspired teacher at least. 
That he has admissibly been for nineteen centuries "the 
dominant figure of history" seems to prove him divine. 
If He says He was in plain terms, that settles it for me. 
His life, admitted to be matchless, and his matchless 
words, and his matchless influence — these three miracles 
are not centuries away and subject to proof, they are 
right under my eye in the New Testament and the pages 
of history. I will turn to the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John where his words are written, and read 
them all for myself, with open mind, and from his words 
and deeds I will find: What did Jesus believe and teach 
(1) about God, the Father? (2) What about his own 
relations to God and Man? (3) What about the Holy 
Spirit? (4) What about the Old Testament? About its 
historical statements? About its prophecies? About its 
laws? (5) What did he say of the way to be saved and 
of individual duties ? (6) What about the "Kingdom of 
God" — that is, the rule of Christ in community life? 
(7) What about immortality? (Luke 9: 30, 31.) (8) 
What about the world's future? 

(After time to read the words of Jesus and verify 
statement following, student repeats it as first draft of 
his faith, to be supplemented by further study.) 
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THIS JESUS BELIEVED, THEREFORE I SO 

BELIEVE 

Jesus believed in God as his Father, and "Our 
Father" and the Father of all men, the maker of all 
things in nature ; the Lord of all nations ; an unembodied 
Spirit, everywhere present, supremely wise and good and 
powerful; who hears the prayers of men and answers — 
sometimes answers "No" as loving parents answer foolish 
requests. 

Jesus believed he was the promised Messiah of the 
Old Testament, and that he was the Son of God in a 
higher sense than any man; that he lived with God be- 
fore the world was made ; that he "came" from heaven — ^ 
he spoke of others as "born" but he "came," indicating 
something more than ordinary birth at Bethlehem. He 
prophesied his own crucifixion and resurrection in advance, 
during all three years of his ministry, showing divine 
foreknowledge, and atonement planned in advance. 

Jesus believed the Old Testament was as a whole the- 
authoritative Word of God; that it was truthful in its 
history, including the miracles, seeing nothing incredible, 
in God doing things at times in unusual ways for special 
purposes. Jesus believed the prophecies of the Bible 
were divinely-inspired and miraculous foretellings, many 
of them fulfilled in himself. 

Jesus guaranteed the New Testament to us in his 
promise to the Apostles who were to write it, that they 
should be "guided into all truth." 

Jesus believed and taught that the way to be saved 
was to repent of sin and forsake it; to make restitution 
for wrongs done; to serve God by doing good to man, 
even to races we dislike, and personal enemies; to build 
on earth a "kingdom of heaven," that is, a Christian social 
order in which the prayer Jesus could not have taught in 
vain, shall be fulfilled: "Thy kingdom come; thy will 
be done, as in heaven, so on earth." 

Jesus believed in a future life of continued personality 
in which Moses is still Moses, and Elijah is still Elijah, 
both interested centuries after their deaths in the work 
of salvation on earth. 

I not only believe Jesus, but I believe on him, that is, 
I accept him as personal Savior and King of the social 
life in which I move; and I will seek to introduce him 
to others as Savior, and help to crown him Lord of all 
the associated life of man. 
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PART n. FORUMS ON HOME PROTECTION 

Slogan: Frank and friendly free speech. 
(To follow up the talks in Part I, in same auditorium, 

or in smaller room adjoining, where a simple meal may 
help discussion.) 

The very best auspices for these forums are the Par- 
ents' and Teachers' Associations, to which, for these dis- 
cussions, fathers and pastors should be especialled invited. 
fVe hope thai many of these forum programs will also 
be used in homes and schools for "after dinner speeches" 
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at weekly or semi-weekly or daily "banquets," which will 
prepare our boys and girls to speak effectively in later 
years in what Wendell Phillips called our "government 
by talking." 

It is not necessary, it is not even desirable, that the 
food shall be rich or super-abundant when a feast for 
mind and heart and soul is to be added. Sometimes the 
"forum" {in some cases the better name for it will be 
"round table"), may be a "breakfast conference," such 
231 
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as British people have made very useful, with only a half 
hour added to the usual allowance of time. In that case 
the talk may begin at the very beginning, the talkers get- 
ting in their eating before or after their talking, or on 
both sides of it like a sandwich. 

Americans have fully proved the pleasure and profit 
that ma)^ be put into a noon lunch conference. That would 
go well in a school where there is a lunch room. An after- 
lunch program in schools might be the best sort of help 
in leaching public speaking and citizenship. 

In most homes the best time for a ''banquet'' program 
would be at the evening meal, which should in any case 
be the center of a family hour, when every member of 
the household will be expected to be present unless im- 
peratively prevented, because that is almost the only time 
in a modern day when the whole family can regularly be 
together. 

Let the home or boarding school, supper begin with the 
doxology or one stanza of a hymn, sung as a grace in 
which all can join. Then let all say the Universal Prayer, 
"Our Father, Who art in heaven," which all should know 
was used by people of all the great religions when they 
met together in Peking at the beginning of the World 
War for a peace conference under the auspices of the 
International Reform Bureau. First a representative of 
each religion read the teachings of his religion in favor of 
peace, and then all joined in the Pater Noster. "Our 
Father" is satisfactory to all faiths as a name for the 
Creator of all men. By the time the family has reached 
the dessert, if not before, "the feast of reason" should 
begin with some introductory words by father or mother 
or teacher or pastor or toastmaster, including some 
apropos verses from the Bible, and when the eating is 
over, all should join for a few minutes in singing carefully 
selected hymns and popular songs. (It is sheer laziness 
to be singing "Onward, Christian Soldiers" every time — • 
and besides it is better to cut soldiering out even in 
hymns if we want world peace.) Then should come the 
special program, often followed by games and plays, with 
parents and children as "playmates" — see Longfellow's 
"Children's Hour." The "neighborhood prayer meetings, 
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often organized so happily all over town during an 
evangelistic campaign, suggest weekly neighborhood 
round tables, when parents and teachers, sometimes with 
the older boys and girls — may study how to save the 
younger boys and girls of the new generation from the 
sins and prejudices and follies that must be cured to pre- 
vent world chaos by substituting in place of sham joys 
the real gladness of true recreation and helpfulness. 

The International Reform Bureau (206 Pennsylvania Avie., S. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C), has up-to-date literature on all the many subjects discussed 
in this book, single copies of which will be sent to any pastor on application 
with stamp. All welfare societies, and the various departments of city, 
state, provincial and national governments in every land will be glad to give 
information in print or by letter to those promoting social betterment. 



GOODNESS AND HAPPINESS 

After-supper program for home or boarding school or 
church, to follow up Chapter I of Part I 

Father. (Or Principal or Pastor.) This is our first 
Round Table. If we like it there will be more. King 
Arthur, in Tennyson's "Idyls of the King," which every 
boy and girl should read in the teen years, gathered brave 
young knights at his "Table Round" who were to go 
forth at his command to defend the poor and weak, and * 
especially women and children. These young knights took 
this great oath : 

"To ride abroad redressing human wrongs ; 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it; 
To hold his own word as if his God's ; 
To live sweet lives of purest chastity ; 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of golden deeds." 

The police work those knights did as volunteers is now 
done by regular police, and so true 20th Century Knights 
do not carry swords or spears or pistols; but there are 
still "wrongs" that we can "redress" ; and "slanders" are 
spoken to which true gentlemen and ladies will refuse 
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to "listen"; and we too should 'hold our own word as if 
it were God's/ which means to despise a lie as a selfish 
coward's trick, for if we all were accustomed to lie we 
could not live together as civilized people. Our table isn't 
"round" but a Round Table for us means "we'll all be 
around," not for the food alone,* for we should be no 
better than animals if we didn't pass around to each other 
at the table something besides food. The Round Table 
is to feed our minds and hearts and souls. Have you 
noticed God has made us sixteen mouths apiece — ^fifteen 
of them to feed the mind and soul? What are they? 
Eyes and ears, yes. And there is another "mouth" to 
make us think of beautiful truths by beautiful odors? 
Yes, the nose. And there are ten more that are the best 
mouths of the deaf and blind ; and they help all of us to 
know many things by the sense of touch? Yes, the ten 
fingers. 

When a lot of boys from many homes go together to 
a picnic every one is proud to bring his share of food. 
We don't like to be deadheads. So in our Round Tables 
we expect everybody to bring something for the eye or 
ear or nose — some bouquet of flowers or better some 
bouquet of words — beautiful words of song, or word 
gems from our memory jewel boxes, or one of Dr. Frank 
Crane's keen and kindly four-minute talks, from the 
papers; or one of Walt Mason's rhymes, that almost 
always ring true; or some good clean jokes from the 
Literary Digest that help us "digest" our dinners by side- 
shaking laughter. 

We should never bring any sour or bitter words to our 
meals. A scientific professor put a window in the wall of 
a cat's stomach to study the digestion of food ; how milk 
and mice change to cat. He found that when he fretted 
the cat, digestion stopped. When he petted her it started 
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right up again. Solomon knew all about that, for he said, 
in substance, that a vegetarian dinner eaten by a loving 
group is better than a barbecue with a fuss (Prov. 15 :17). 

Goodness and Happiness 

is our theme for this Round Table. Now all put on 

your "thinking caps." You know the Goddess of Liberty 

pictured on our coins wears a 

liberty cap such as was worn by 

those who fought for liberty in 

France. If the world is to be 

kept free, the voters everywhere 

must wear "thinking caps," and 

we are all going to be voters 

some day. 

One thing we must think about 
very early in life is amusement, for men who sell commer- 
cialized amusements, if they care for nothing but to make 
money, sometimes sell pleasure for today wrapped up with 
headache for tomorrow and heartache for all the coming 
years. The word "amusement" is not really a manly word. 
It is for babies. It means something that is only a diver- 
sion with no sense in it, as when we shake a rattle to anjuse 
a crying infant. A better word for boys and girls and men 
and women is re-creation. That means something that 
combines enjoyment with benefit to body or mind ; some- 
thing that makes us stronger or wiser, in addition to giv- 
ing us pleasure. When you must choose between amuse- 
ments, ask which has some sense or use in it ; and which 
has the most re-creation in it? That will be outdoor sport 
in preference to indoor sport, when you can choose, will it 
not ? And "getting into the game," rather than the bleach- 
ers or the sporting pages, will it not? Ask also which 
will be pleasantest in the long run, for we have memories 
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that will last forever. Anything we do today memory 
may bring back tomorrow and next year, and in the next 
world. That brings us to the ypung folks' part in this 
program. John and Mary have some memory watchwords 
to repeat here : 

Mary. "Nothing is true pleasure that is not pleasant 
to remember." 

John. "A good time is one that don't go off with the 
having." 

Mother. Here is a good story that shows just what 
those watchwords mean. A well-to-do judge had given 
his son a thousand dollars for his college expenses at a 
time when that was ample. The son returned at the end 
of the first year, his money all gone, and with several 
extravagant habits. At the close of the vacation, the 
judge said to his son: "Well, William, are you going to 
college this year?" "I have no money, father." "But I 
gave you a thousand to graduate on." "It is all gone, 
father." "Very well, my son, it is all I could give you; 
you can't stay here ; you must now pay your own way in 
the world." 

A new light broke in upon the vision of the young man. 
He . was challenged to self-help and self-reliance. He 
again left home, made his way through college, graduated 
at the head of his class, studied law, became Governor of 
the State of New York, entered the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. His name was Wm. H. 
Seward. 

Teacher. (Invited Guest.) A verse of Browning 
is apropos to Seward's struggle : 

"Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth's smoothness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go ! 

Be our joys three parts pain! 
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Strive and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; 
Dare, never grudge the throe." 

Not every young man gets out of a bad year safely. It 
is not alone that health may be wrecked for life by one 
year of recklessness, but he is making a record that may 
prevent his getting a position of trust long years after, 
for nowadays bonding companies go way back to school 
records to know whether a man can safely be trusted with 
money and other responsibility, as is shown in chart pub- 
lished by the Personal Record Press of Kansas City, 
Missouri.^ 

Traveler. (Guest.) Apropos of the development of 
self-reliance in young Seward, I recall the little Itahan 
match seller of Rome, of whom a lady friend of mine 
bought three soldi worth of matches and handed him two 
two-soldi pieces, equivalent to four cents. She held out 
her hand for one soldi change, but the boy curled his 
hand mutely begging he might keep it. The wise woman 
said in kind reproach, ''Mercante, non medicante" — 
merchant, not mendicant. The boy raised his head proudly 
as one who had received a great honor, and handed her 
the change. Like Peter and John at the Beautiful Gate, 
she had given the beggar something better than money. 
She had raised him out of beggary into manly self- 
reliance. 



John B. Gough, the great temperance orator, died suddenly on the platform 
as he was saying, "YOUNG MAN, KEEP YOUR RECORD CLEAN." 

* Over is shown by permission a photo-reduction (5 to 1) of the two 
halves of a widely distributed chart for educational, vocational, and ethical 

fuidance, now found in many schools, academies, colleges, Y. M. C. A.'s, 
actories, banks, and mercantile concerns — framed and hung generally where 
young persons gather or pass. The questions show the gamut of questions 
a man or woman must run in seeking employment or advancement in the 
world of present-day affairs. This copyrighted chart, 2x3 fcet, printed 
attractively in colors, is sent, postpaid, in strong mailing tube, on receipt 
of $1.25 by Personal Record Press, Station E, Kansas City, Missouri. In 
every home there should be a hand glass to magnify small type for those 
who need it. The cost is not great. 
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Visitor. All boys ought to know that a total abstainer 
twenty years of age, by the statistics of half a century in 
British mutual companies, has an average expectancy of 
thirteen years more of life than a moderate drinker of 
beer, wine or whiskey of the same age even though he is 
strong enough to pass the insurance examination. Mod- 
erate drinking will at fifty-one have killed the thirteen 
additional years he should have lived, and which his ab- 
staining associates, insured at the same time, will average. 

Father. These are but a few of the countless proofs 
that the clean life alone is in accord with an intelligent 
self-love. That "honesty is the best policy" may be proved 
quite as conclusively. The honest man is not always rich 
but he is seldom dependent. To he good is to be good to 
yourself. It is intelligent self-love. Ethel, aged four, had 
been to visit her cousins, two fun-loving, romping boys. 
She had climbed upon her father's knee, and was telling 
him of her visit. "Papa, every night John and George 
say their prayers ; they ask God to make them good boys." 
"That is nice," said papa. Ethel, after thinking soberly 
for a few minutes, said : ''He hasn't done it yet!* God 
does not make us good unless we help him do it. And the 
first thing is to say, "/ will be good by God's help." 

"Work and Rest, Study and Play"— and Pray 

Mother. The "Gary Plan," dividing an eight-hour 
day into alternating periods of "study and play, work and 
rest," is a good plan for old and young, parent and child, 
for the whole twenty-four hours of each day that is de- 
voted in the main to study or work, only we should add a 
word to make it read : Work and rest, study and play — 
and pray. On Sundays true Americans suspend the play, 
and on holidays play should have extra rights, but in the 
main, the Gary division, as amended above, is a good one 
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for the day, the week, the year, the whole of life. Out 
of school these occupations cannot usually rotate in suc- 
cessive hours, as they do in Gary, but it is well to remind 
ourselves that every normal day of every life should have 
in it for everybody some study and some play, with a due 
portion of work and rest — and prayer — all planned and 
made habitual that it may run smoothly ; an hour for re- 
tiring, an hour for rising, a regular period for work, an- 
other for study, including Bible study with prayer; all 
these, so far as possible, planned out ahead and taken in 
fellowship with others. 

Father. And all of us must see to it that mother gets 
her share of play, and not more than her share of "work." 
Many boys and girls seem to think "study" and "work" 
and even "prayer" interfere with happiness, and that the 
only really pleasant things are "rest" and "play." Do 
boys and girls really think lazy people who cut school 
and work and prayer are happier than those who pray, 
and learn all they can, and do useful work? Are the 
loafers happier than the workers ? Are those who gamble 
and drink and run wild really happiest in the long run? 
And how about the happiness of their mothers and wives 
and children ? Is it not wrong-doing that makes sickness, 
and shortens life, and gives people a bad reputation, and 
breaks the hearts of friends? Good people sometimes 
look very serious but they know what Jesus meant when 
he said, "My peace I give unto you."^ 

And now let me sum up a manly, happy, useful life 
from the best book I ever saw written especially for boys 
from 15 to 17 years of age, "Handbook for Comrades,"^ 

^ The Round Tables are arranged on many different plans to suggest a 
great variety of ways the facts in this book and material from Government 
and welfare agencies can be used in homes and schools and clubs as the 
basis for banquets, forums and conferences. 

* Take it from one still working at top speed in the 56th year of his pro- 
fession that in above guides to health one of the most important is, "Drink 
(water) copiously." The benefits people get at great cost at far-off "springs" 
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which seems to me just the course into which Boy Scouts 
should graduate, especially if they are connected with 
churches, for this book, with many woodsy and sporty 
programs for the body, and quickening programs for the 
mind, has also inspiring programs of devotion and citizen- 
ship, essential to full-orbed manhood, all arranged win- 
somely by a big group of men who have been boy leaders 
for twenty-years. The book shows "to what ideals Amer- 
ican boys will respond as they prepare to become the lead- 
ers of America and the world." 



lb Live Well and Die without Fear 

eKBATIIE ittffy 



Due 10 BEYKMtSELF-CHEEnfUL.CONSCENTlOUS. BrAVC. 



From "ComraJe/ HiKidbaak." by permissio« 

This chart is set to music in two poetic pictures of 
David, the shepherd boy, one by Browning in "Saul" 
(that would start a boy to hunting Browning's poems for 
more of the same) : 



thw can get from good water al hDm< il Ihcr will drink in the >atn 


way, 


namely: two or four glasses of plain water (not i«d) a halE hour o 
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the wild joy of living, the leaping from rock unto rock ; 
The wild rending of boughs from the fir trees, the cool 

silver shock 
Of a plunge in the pool's living water! 
How good is man's life, the mere living, 
How fit to employ all his heart and his soUl 
And his senses forever in joy ! 

The other picture of David, the shepherd boy is by 
himself and it shows that God's watchcare is a big part 
of his gladness. Let us all say the best known chapter 
of the Bible, the 23rd Psalm ; "The Lord is my Shepherd, 

1 shall not want." 



NEW RESPONSIBILITIES OF GIRLS IN 
THE UPPER TEENS 

(For "Inner Circles" of High School and College 
Girls, to follow up Chapter I.) 

It may seem presumptuous for a "mere man" to at- 
tempt to talk to up-to-the-minute 20th Century girls 
on their new responsibilities, but only a little while 
ago, in a tour of the South, I spoke to four women's 
colleges, on matters of special concern to girls, and 
two of the colleges encored me, and so I shall venture 
to suggest for the consideration of this "inner circle" 
of girls some things that a preacher who has special- 
ized for half a century in speaking and writing for 
young folks thinks that some man who is in full sym- 
pathy with the young and knows present day condi- 
tions should bring to their attention. 

Formerly a preacher might have talked to parents and 
teachers as to what girls should and should not be per- 
mitted to do. Today we must face the fact that most of 
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the teen age girls in the United States are not waiting for 
21 or even 18 as the date when they shall become masters 
of their, own fate. It is like the countries that were re- 
cently kingdoms and have suddenly become republics be- 
fore they were ready. We have got to deal with them as 
republics even if they are somewhat reckless, and must 
try to get their "inner circles" of leaders to persuade the 
more reckless girls to take their new responsibilities seri- 
ously, since not only their own lives but the future of 
the human race also depends on the wisdom or folly of the 
girls of today. 

As the new leaders of the Sunday school movement, 
basing their 'plans for teen age pupils on psychological 
studies of adolescence, urge that in many cases the best 
teachers for the lower teens may be the most intelligent 
and spiritual in the upper teens, so in counteracting the 
new perils of girls, on the negative side, and in preparing 
girls for their supreme duty to the nation and the world, 
on the positive side we summon you who are eighteen or 
nearing that age of girl maturity to accept the responsi- 
bility not alone for being "little mothers" to little girls in 
physical care, but especially for being "big sisters" to 
girls just entering the perilous teen years, when they 
should not only be protected against unprecedented pres- 
ent perils but prepared to be successful home makers 
by and by. 

The precocity of American girls in plans for home 
making was strikingly illustrated in a party I gave in 
New York, when a pastor, to the children who had regu- 
larly attended morning church for a year and written the 
texts of my seven-minute sermons to children in little 
"text books." There were games and "eats" and a prayer 
and a bit of talk on the joy of goodness, and all went 
their way. A little girl of four invited in from next door 
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went back to her mother and said, "I would marry any of 
those little boys, for they are all going to be good." The 
story not only reminds us that girls not yet through with 
their dolls are thinking of "beaus" and even husbands, 
but also that many moron girls, who are only nine years 
old mentally though nearly twice that by the birth record, 
apparently think they can tfust themselves to any boy or 
man at any hour, anywhere, because they all talk "good." 

No girl under sixteen should be even thinking, much 
less talking, about mating. It is the time for study and 
play, with no distractions. But parents and teachers and 
pastors and you big sisters should tactfully protect and 
prepare them for a great, glad future. Girls of fourteen 
are more in need of guardian angels, visible and invisible, 
than even babies and young children, who have less at 
stake. At most you can only kill the little ones — ^you can- 
not corrupt and curse them. 

Centuries of experience and thousands of heartbreaks 
have led to the establishment of certain safeguards for 
girls and women for their own sake, and for the sake of 
the race, whose health and purity are necessarily moTre 
dependent on women than on men. That girls may not 
sell or give away their own property till 18 years of age 
goes with the laws worked out through centuries that 
they may not marry under that age, or some other named 
in the laws, without the consent of parents. It has been 
found that certain safeguards of reputation and character 
are needed. These were not set up suddenly by anybody 
to spite the girls but only to save them from perils older 
people know full well. 

It is surprising that any fairly intelligent girl allows 
herself or anybody else to persuade her that such pro- 
tection is restriction; that she is wiser than the parents 
that love her better than their own life; that a girl can 
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run with a boy or man madly to the edge of the cliff just 
for the excitement of "sweet danger," and draw back 
before any harm is done. 

THE "INNER CIRCLES''. OF OLDER GIRLS IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES TO WHOM 
OTHER GIRLS LOOK UP FOR STANDARDS 
SHOULD THINK OUT AND AGREE UPON 
RULES OF GOOD FORM THAT ALL GIRLS AND 
BOYS MUST FOLLOW OR BE ''CUT' OUT OF 
GOOD SOCIETY, LET US SO RULE OUT IN- 
DECENT DANCING AND PERILOUS AUTOMO- 
BILE "PETTING." Many reckless boys and girls would 
avoid some dangerous way much quicker if the social set 
to which they aspire said it was bad manners than if the 
church said it was bad morals. But one of the rules of 
good form should be that everyone should be loyal to the 
rules of their own home and their own church, and that 
those who were not under such rules should in due cour- 
tesy avoid tempting others to be disloyal. An "elopement" 
always means disloyalty of one or both parties to their 
parents. Newspapers ought to quit playing it up as 
"romantic," and stress its disloyalty. It always implies 
some minor has assumed to be a man or woman capable 
of making life's supreme decision when only a *kid.' A 
very large percentage of elopements end in desertion or 
divorce. If the parents in the Orient have too much con- 
trol of mating, parents in the United States have too little 
part in this great matter, in which more than in anything 
else in life sons and daughters should give great weight 
to the wishes of wise parents. For a son or daughter to 
become intimate with one of the other sex who is disap- 
proved by loving parents is usually a supreme folly. 
The Postmaster Generars action in 1912, forbidding post- 
masters to allow minor children to hire a post box sep- 
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arate from the box of the family, or get mail at the gen- 
eral delivery, proclaimed the nation's official disapproval 
of the "puppy love" that ignores parental guidance. Fail- 
ures of marriage might in many cases be prevented by a 
federal law, secured through constitutional amendment, 
allowing no marriage on less than a month's published 
notice. That would prevent disloyalty of more than one 
kind and give room to test the proverb, "Hot love is soon 
cold." 

I submit that you or somebody should make another 
rule of good form that girls and boys below a certain age 
— I suggest sixteen — should not be expected to attend 
evening social affairs, whose real object is to give young 
people opportunities of acquaintance with a view to mat- 
ing — at first pro tempore and later "for keeps." In my 
church in New York, it was announced often from the 
pulpit to parents and youngsters, that no one in that 
church was to be called "Mr." or "Miss" before their six- 
teenth birthday, nor would any one under that age be 
expected at any of the evening meetings. They were to 
stay boys and girls till sixteen at least, and study and play 
and pray and sleep, and come to Sunday school and 
church Sunday morning, and to the children's training 
class after school Wednesday ; but home was the place for 
evenings that they might grow strong and wise and good 
in preparation for manly and womanly lives. 

Another rule of good form should be that young girls 
should dress simply in school and street, in middy blouses 
and other girlish suits. It should be declared as mani- 
festly in bad taste for a girl as for a boy to wear 
"evening dress" in the morning, and some "Chivalry 
Committee" in every school and Y. W. C. A. and "Camp- 
fire" unit should promptly call to order as violators of 
good form any girls who flirt with men when either party 
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is of such an age that the objective could not be marriage 
but only its foul counterfeit. 

These are only hints. Some high schools have made 
such a new code. Why shouldn't you make the best one 
of all, that others will adopt? To some it may seem use- 
less to try to bring the young "flappers" back from their 
jazz music and jazz manners to "normalcy," but here is 
an incident that indicates that under their loud hats there 
is some sense yet left to which their big sisters might con- 
fidently appeal : 

The Presbyterian Witness, Canada's fine Presbyterian 
weekly journal, witnesses to the truth of the following: 
Eight young men, talking of matrimony, unanimously 
agreed that "flappers" were all right to flirt with, but 
when it came to marrying, they would want wives that 
knew about practical housekeeping — ^that could tell the 
difference between a beefsteak and a mutton chop and 
were more practiced in the effective use of brooms than 
in the technique of jazz dancing. Having come to this pro- 
found decision, they told some of the ^'flappers" what 
they thought. Whereupon the girls replied : "The girl of 
today is willing to run a broom and cook beans to make a 
real home for a real man. But she doesn't intend to do it 
for the accommodation of a cigaratte puffer. God give 
us men and we'll do our part." 

Marriage and Motherhood the Supreme Goal for Girls 

My "secondly" today is the duty and privilege of girls 
in the upper teens to train for marriage, as professional 
athletes train, looking through anticipated near victories 
to a great Olympic contest as the supreme event ; as med- 
ical and normal and theological students train to deal 
masterfully with bodies, minds and souls. 

There should not be the slightest attempt to blink the 
fact that it is the supreme ambition of every normal girl 
to be the faithful and skillful wife of a worthy and ap- 
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preciative husband, and the mother of a quartette or more 
of good, healthy, intelligent children. A literary young 
man on being introduced to a Miss Joy, thought it smart 
to quote, "A thing of beauty is a joy forever." She re- 
plied swiftly, "Fm not a 'thing of beauty,' and I do not 
wish to be 'a Joy forever.' " 

When the daughter of the great emancipator, Wilber- 
force, had done something in her own right that added 
luster to the family name, an anthusiastic crowd gathered 
before the family home and shouted, "Miss Wilberforce 
forever." She bowed from her open window and thanked 
the crowd for its good intentions, but said "she did not 
wish to be Miss Wilberforce forever." 

As young men devote three or more years to prepared- 
ness for skilled service as physicians, teachers, lawyers, 
soldiers, so girls who are within three years of the time 
when they can legally and properly marry should under- 
take the best possible preparation of body and mind and 
soul for the most important profession in the world, that 
of wife and mother. Biology, physiology, history and 
literature, and especially domestic science should be 
taught to all girls, with their natural profession as home 
makers ever in mind. 

A teacher of domestic science in Soldau High School, 
St. Louis, has this to say on the subject : 

"No sane man would place his son in a position of great 
responsibility without giving him proper training. But 
hundreds of girls undertake the most important and 
highly specialized profession — that of housekeeper and 
mother, without a moment's preparation. 

"Remember, too, in discussing the training of girls for 
their work in the home, that demands upon them today 
are different from what they were in the past. A man 
doesn't want to come home in the evening after a long, 
grilling day downtown, to a grubby, tired household 
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drudge who hasn't the energy left to fix up and go out 
to a movie. He wants a chum and friend as well as a 
housekeeper." 

I will ask the secretary of this "Inner Circle" to read 
appreciations or mothers expressed by many of the world's 
greatest men, which, with many more to the same effect 
from all times and lands, were sent by a gentleman to a 
meeting of the National Mothers' Congress. 

What Great Men Have -Said About Mothers 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge: A mother is a mother still, 
the holiest thing alive. 

W, L. Weems: A child must ask his mother whether he 
may be a wise man or a fool. 

Benjamin West: A simple kiss from my mother made 
me a painter. 

Shakespeare: A witty mother — witless else her son. 

John Quincy Adams: All I am my mother made me. 

Abraham Lincoln: All I am or can be I owe to my 
angel mother. 

Frederick W, Morton: All that is purest and best in 
man is but the echo of a mother's benediction. 

Ladies' Home Journal: Blessed is the child that is 
brought up at the mother's knee, which is God's altar. 

Walter Savage Landor: Children are what mothers are. 

Lew Wallace: God could not be everywhere, therefore 
he made mothers. 

Daniel Webster: It is the mother that makes the 
domestic hearth the nursery of heroes. 

William M, Thackeray: The bearing and training of a 
child is woman's wisdom. 

Napoleon: The future destiny of a child is always the 
work of the mother. 

Thomas Dibdin: The mother in her office holds the key 
of the soul. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, himself a soldier, 
concludes his poem on *The Bravest of the Brave," by 
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ascribing that title to a woman, in words that might fitly 
be inscribed over many a mother's grave : 

Turning from my comrade's eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 
I strew lilies on the grave 
Of the bravest of the brave. 

Motherhood, thus extolled by men as above all other 
earthly occupations, is the glorious goal of every girl, to 
win which worthily is infinitely more honorable than any 
goal your boy friends can achieve in their athletics. 

Motherhood ! Success in which may be more useful to 
the world than success in business or professions or pol- 
itics! Motherhood! More satisfying, despite its pains 
and cares, than any sinful substitute, or any "career" in 
movies or in society or elsewhere that shall take the place 
of training your own children for faithful service of God 
and man. 

Home-making is the business for which every girl 
should train, and refuse to accept the lazy conception of 
it common among society women today. 

Mothers at Morning Card Parties^ 

Vice-President. "No woman of my acquaintance 
plays bridge for money," remarked a woman in one of 
the smaller cities a few years ago, "unless you consider 
that time is money. // it is, then the losses at cards, in 
social circles here, are great enough to shock any moralist, 
I remember when it was usual to play cards only in the 
evenings. The whist craze brought the afternoons into 
play, literally, and now the morning, twice a week, is 
common for bridge 'teams' to choose. Women, of course, 
are the leisure class in America; but what would be 
thought of a business man who left his office twice a 
week for the whole morning to play bridge, or had friends 



<See Hutchinson's "This Freedom," published by Little Brown & Cb., 
Boston. 
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in to play with him there ? And if our hofHes are not our 
business, what is?" 

That was before dancing claimed not only the evening 
but often the afternoon and even earlier hours of the day. 

Abolish the ''Cave Man" Courtships 

Courtship, the vestibule of marriage, also needs the 
corrective hand of the girls of the upper teens. The 
motion pictures, by daily showings of the "primitive love" 
of the cave men and Mohammedan barbarians, and 
frenzied kissing of people dressed like gentlemen and 
ladies, have unconsciously broken down modest reserve in 
many young people, who have been still further drawn 
into bold and brutal love-making by the animal dances that 
abound, in which there is so little of manly or womanly 
reserve that naturally there is none at all in the privacy 
of the rural auto ride. It is time the "inner circles" 
should say "Whoa" to these runaway human animals. 

Love-making should not be merely physical. The 
beautiful sex attraction God put in us for great and noble 
purposes should be kept in the subliminal consciousness, 
not proclaimed hotly by eyes and lips and hands. If a 
young man and young woman, drawn to each other, have 
a mind and soul, let them reveal them to each other by 
such conversation, such reading as will show whether 
they could "keep company" for life, in which there will 
be need for something more than hugging and kissing to 
make it tolerable. I therefore quote an instructive ex- 
tract from Senator Beveridge's life of John Marshall, 
describing his manly and successful courtship of one who 
became his strong and lovely wife. 

"So every door in Yorktown was thrown open to Cap- 
tain John Marshall. But in Jacquelin Ambler's house 
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was the lodestone which drew him. April had come and 
the time of blossoming. On mellow afternoons, or by 
candlelight when the sun had set, the young lover spent 
as much time as the proprieties would permit with Mary 
Ambler, telling her of the war, no doubt; and, as her 
sister informs us, reading poetry by the hour. Through 
it all he made love as hard as he could. He wooed as 
ardently and steadily as he had fought. The young lover 
fascinated the entire Ambler family. "Under the slouched 
hat, testifies Mary Ambler's sister, "there beamed an eye 
that penetrated at one glance the inmost recesses of the 
human character; and beneath the slovenly garb there 
dwelt a heart replete with every virtue. From the 
moment he loved my sister he became truly a brother to 
me .... Our whole family became attached to him, 
and though there was then no certainty of him becoming 
allied to js, we felt a love for him that can never cease. 
. . . There was no circumstance, however trivial, in 
which we were concerned, that was not his care." He 
would "read to us from the best authors, particularly the 
poets, with so much taste and feeling, and pathos too, as 
to give me an idea of their sublimity, which I should 
never have had an idea of. Thus did he lose no oppor- 
tunity of blending improvement with our amusements, 
and thereby gave us a taste for books which probably we 
might never otherwise have had." 

Treasurer. Here is a story apropos to mothers who 
neglect their home "business." It is credited to the 
Houston Post, but it fits the East better than the South. 

"What a sweet little girl" exclaimed Mrs. Societie, 
coming down the front steps. "Haven't I seen you be- 
fore, dear?" "Yes'm!" "I thought so. Where?" "In 
your house." "Oh, to be sure !" "You come to play with 

my little Gladys sometimes, I presume?" "No'm; I'm 
Gladys.'' 

Specific Training for Wifehood and Motherhood 

Speaker (resuming). It is amazing that so little is 
done to prepare either girls or boys for a successful 
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marriage, especially when one-fifth of the marriages are 
wrecked and not all the others satisfactory, and when 
one in every twelve children born dies in the first year. 
It would seem self-evident that mothers' clubs and other 
women's clubs should gather fiancees in training classes 
lest they become fiascos. 

All girls in the upper teens, whether "engaged" as yet 
or not, should meet to prepare themselves, physically, 
mentally, socially and spiritually for making the best pos- 
sible home. They should study the question why nearly 
one third of babies born die before the Sth birthday, and 
why so many marriages end in divorce. Both these trage- 
dies are preventable. They should learn to cook skilfully 
that they can make the plainest food both artistic to the 
eye and pleasant to the taste. They should prepare them- 
selves to entertain the household at the evening round 
table as skilled story tellers and expressive readers and 
reciters. They should learn for the sake of their own 
homes how to make social fellowship with cherished 
neighbors in their homes a real feast of friendship and 
not a mere ceremony of "sassciety." To do all this with 
abounding vitality, a woman, before and after marriage, 
should adopt the regimen and habits of an athlete. Shall 
a woman be unwilling to give up for the sake of her home 
the unhealthy indulgences that prize fighters renounce 
for merQ victory and money ? Many a marriage has been 
wrecked because the mother was "sicklier than she had 
any business to be." 

What Sciences Should Girls Be Taught Preparatory 

to Motherhood? 

"Chiefly biology, hygiene, psychology and sociology," 
says Mary L. Read in The Outlook. "Not that all that 
is commonly taught under these captions will be useful 
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to the mother. Moreover, she may have 'passed' in all 
of them with slight value to her mother work. To sug- 
gest only a few of the subjects within these sciences that 
are particularly important for her training, these would 
include, in sociology, the importance' of the family in 
social welfare, the history of human marriage, the 
development of monogamy, the experiments in other 
forms of marriage and why they have been abandoned, 

the value of courtship,*^ the fundamental causes of divorce 
and of infant mortality, the conditions that have pro- 
duced more of comradeship between husband and wife, 
the wife's share of responsibility in the home. In psy- 
chology, she should learn how to study the developing 
mind and spirit of the little child, how to observe and make 
the most of the characteristics that are predominant in 
each stage in infancy, childhood, and adolescence, how 
habits are formed, how appetites and emotions are trained 
— and she and her family might be spared many a trial 
of spirit, perhaps even tragedy, by teaching her to ap- 
preciate the differences in the way mind and emotions 
work in men and in women and how emotions are 
weakened or strengthened. In biology she should gain 
a clear understanding of the wonderful processes of re- 
production, what is known of heredity and congenital 
influences, the influence of sunlight, food, and temperature 
upon growth. In hygiene she should realize the close 
relation between physical condition and the life of the 
spirit; how her own life should be lived to meet ade- 
quately the physical requirements of motherhood, the 
actual physical care of the baby and the little child. 

"Unless she is one of the few who have gone on to 
college, or at least to high school, she has had little study 
of any of these sciences. Yet the fundamental principles 
of them all might be taught her profitably in the ele- 
mentary grades, through nature study, geography, 
physiology, history and literature. 

"To be sure, these many problems involve vastly 
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• "Healthy, Happy Womanhood" is the title of a booklet for girls prt- 
pared by the Wisconsin State Board of Health, which the U. S. Health 
Service, Washington, D. C, values so highly that jt keeps a supply as the 
blest thing for girls who wish to prepare themselves by self-knowledge tO be 
strong and beautiful home makers. Sent free on request. 
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more than instruction in class-room science. The growth 
through her own childhood and girlhood of natural, vigor- 
ous physical life, with abundant reserve strength and 
resistant nerves; the development of wholesome ideas 
and ideals of marriage as a responsibility, and motherhood 
as a blessing and a trust ; the cultivation of habits of self- 
reliance and service for others; the ready sympathy with 
others' troubles and joys, little or great; the fine combina- 
tion of gentleness and firmness; the true perception of 
worth in life and in mankind, and the consequent un- 
regretted bestowal of her love — all these are foundational. 
It requires so much of personality, of well-trained 
character, of vitality, to be the artist mother." 

Marry at Majority 

Most people marry too late, when both body and mind 
have become too **set." The ideal time to marry is when 
the man is 21 and the girl is 18. The reason for later 
marriages is usually financial, and it is not a good one. 
Young men have an idea that no girl is willing to marry 
till she can have a well-furnished home. If they are self- 
reliant and capable and sensible they should start in when 
they have enough for a picnic start. It does not cost 
much more for two in a room with light housekeeping 
than for one in a boarding house. And if one or both 
is on the upgrade in earning power there will be increase 
of income with increase in family. All the better if no 
servant can be had the first year while the newly wedded 
pair are getting adjusted to each other. The World War 
has made many even of the well-to-do. families learn to 
do their own housekeeping. Vice-President Coolidge has 
set a wholesome example in doing his part in the house- 
keeping of his family. When father leads, all the boys 
and girls will gladly share in helping mother, and they 
will be thus the better prepared for their own future 
home making. There will be more real love matches, 
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with fewer tiresome "long engagements," and fewer 
divorces if young lovers celebrate their majority by matri- 
mony. 

The First National Bank of Omaha publishes the thrift 
call opposite. It should speed up marriages for it shows 
that if a married pair, in addition to their first year 
"picnic" expenses, could lay by even $2.00 a week at even 
such a low interest at 3% — one can usually do better 
than that — and there are many ways to save $2.00 per 
week — they would have enough to pay necessary expenses 
for additional room and food and clothing and schooling 
— even college expenses of a growing family — much more 
if they could see their way to put $5.00 at interest every 
week. 



HOME TRAINING OF CHILDREN FOR GOOD 

CITIZENSHIP 

To Follow up Chapter II 

The lesson below is one of Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts' 
many Chautauqua talks to children under 12 years of 
age, and their parents and teachers. It was this develop- 
ment of ''the circles of love'* which suggested to the 
author that these circles were the most natural outline for 
a complete sociology, Mrs. Crafts gave it, with a wheel 
and blackboard for illustration, to a union assembly of 
all grades of Calvary Baptist Sunday School, Washington, 
D. C, 2000 strong, and was twice called back to teach 
all grades together on other subjects. This has a bearing 
on the passion for manifold Sunday school grades, each 
with a different lesson. In the Sunday schools of which 
D. L. Moody, B. F. Jacobs and Ralph Wells were the 
Superintendents, the whole school was gathered at opening 
or close or both for an inspiring introduction or applica- 
tion of the lesson, such as no ordinary teacher in any 
school could be expected to make. Either the superinten- 
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dent or pastor or some real leader should give a prophet- 
like message to all the school at some time in each session, 
or at least to all save the kindergarten grade, which only 
some rare speaker could include with profit. But the 
kindergarten grade when kept separate should get the 
introduction or application from the best mass teacher of 
that grade, usually the Primary Superintendent. (This 
Round Table is supposed to be given in a Sunday school 
on quarterly review day.) 

The true home is the world's training school of love, 
where we learn to love God as the universal father and 
mother, through the love of earthly parents ; while in the 
relation of sister and brother, we are prepared for uni- 
versal brotherhood. The Bible makes love at home the 
key of all love when it says "If a man say I love God, 
and hateth his brother he is a liar ; for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen"? (John 4, 20.) 

If all wheels should suddenly crash, all machinery would 
stop. What the wheel is to machinery, love is to Chris- 
tian citizenship . (Showing one as a vital part of ma- 
chinery.) 

There is a great variety in the size of wheels. At one 
extreme, take the wee watch wheel ; at the other extreme, 
take the ponderous wheel of five hundred horsepower 
connected with the dynamos at Niagara Falls. Think of 
seventeen such wheels in a row, and you may get some 
idea of the force there is in the inch of water which is 
taken off the Falls, borrowed, as it were, for the brief 
space of a few minutes, and then turned back into the 
river below the Falls. So there are different sizes of 
the wheels or circles of love: first, love of self, which 
should be the smallest of all ; then the larger wheel of the 
family; then the still larger wheel of friendship, and 
larger still, the wheel of patriotism^ove of country; 
and larger still, the circle of world brotherhood ; and be- 
yond this — ^too great to measure — ^the circle of the love 
of God. 

Let me read to you three words from the Bible : "God 
is love" (I John, 4:8). Let the children of the kinder- 
garten repeat the sweet words, "God is love." Now, the 
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primary department : "God is love." Now, the juniors : 
"God is love." Now, the seniors : "God is love." Now, 
the women's Bible classes: "God is love." Now, the 
men's Bible classes: "God is love." Now, the teachers 
of all the classes : "God is love." 

You see we are all within the great wheel of God's 
love. Let me read what the Bible says about living in the 
wheel of God's love. "He that abideth in love abideth in 
God, and God abideth in him" (I John 4: 16). 

Some parents and teachers say to children, "God will 
not love you if you are bad." If this were true> He would 
not have sent His Son into the world to die for sinners. 
The Bible teaches us that God loved us while we were 
yet sinners — loved us so much that He sent His Son, 
Jesus, to die for us; and Jesus asid (reading from 
Bible) : "This is my commandment, That ye love one 
another even as I have loved you" (John 15: 12). You 
see there are other Commandments besides the Ten, many 
of them commandments of Jesus to love our fellowmen 
as He loved; and remember He loved Peter and John 
and Thomas in spite of their faults, and He even called 
Judas "Friend" (Matt. 26: 50), and would have saved 
him if He could in spite of his mean love of money that 
made him sell his Master to His enemies. We should 
therefore love each other in spite of faults and even un- 
friendliness. Let us never say to any one: "Go away, 
you are so bad I do not love you." Let us learn to keep 

our circles of love within 
the unbreakable circle of 
God's love, and then we 
shall learn to love the 
unlovely even as He 
loved us. 

Let us make a picture 
of the wheels of love 
we talked about a few 
moments ago. What is 
the smallest one? Self 
love. And the one a 
little larger? Family 
love. Now the next 
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wheel will be for our friends. And the next one — a good 
deal larger — for patriotism, which should mean love for 
the people of the country in which we live. The largest 
circle is world brotherhood. We shall love all the people 
in the world as our brothers and sisters if we are truly 
the children of God. And the outermost circle is the love 
of God for us. No one can make a circle big enough 
to picture that. A dying Christian said : "O the ocean 
— O the ocean — O the ocean of the love of God." Wilbur 
F. Crafts, when a young man, wrote a hymn suggested 
by that story, whose first verse and chorus are : 

"I stand all bewildered with wonder, 
And gaze on the ocean of love. 
While over its waves to my spirit. 
Comes peace like a heavenly dove. 

"Chorus : The cross now covers my sins ; 
The past is all under the blood ; 
Tm trusting in Jesus for all ; 
My will is the will of my God." 

Do these wheels of love ever break? Yes, the wheel 
of self-love breaks when we do or say something mean 
and bad. We lose our self-respect. Does the wheel of 
family love ever break? Yes, when children are dis- 
obedient to parents. When does the wheel of friendship 
break? When unkind things are said and done. How 
can tlie wheel of love of country be broken? By dis- 
obeying the laws. And how is the world wheel broken? 
By cruel wars.^ Let us be glad that the great wheel of 
God's love can never be broken. 

Let us promise God today that we will obey all the love 
commands of Jesus : "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 

* It is unbrotherly and ill-mannered to use the epithets of race prejudices, 
"darkey" or "nigger." Major Moton of Tuskegee urges use ot ''^Negro* 
even in place of "colored," which strictly means that something has been 
colored. "No, not colored," said an intelligent Negro, "I was born so." 
The Boy Scouts cut out the whole bunch of race epithets "nigger," "dago," 
"sheeney," "greaser," "Dutchey," etc. They are all violations not only 
of good form but of the Divine command, "Honor all men." There are many 
more Bible precepts that they violate — e. g. Exod. 22: 21, Lev. 19: 34, 
Matt. 5: 21, 22, Acts 10: 9-35, James 2: 1-9. 
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strength. This is the first and great Commandment" 
(Luke 10: 27; Matt. 22: 38). That is not hard to obey 
if we begin early — to love Him who is altogether lovely. 
That is the love of esteem that looks up — one. of the three 
kinds of Christian love. And the second kind of Chris- 
tian love is not hard if we begin early. It is the love of 
sympathy; the love of those we like; the love of our 
fellow Christians, who think as we do and work with us. 
That kind of ^'brotherly love" Jesus often commended 
and commanded, and proclaimed it the badge by which 
Christians should be known (John 12: 17; 13: 35; He- 
brews 13, 1 ; I Peter 2: 17). But the third kind of Chris- 
tian love — the love of pity; the love that reaches down 
to lift up the degraded and wicked and unfriendly — ^is 
the most Christian, that is the most Christlike kind of 
love. Let me read Jesus' command, his hardest love com- 
mand : "I say unto you love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you, that ye may be sons of your 
Father who is in heaven (Matt. 5:. 44-48). 

Now let us sing a hymn with our lips and let God hear 
the words in our hearts, and I will give you all the words 
to carry home and sing to mother and father, and then 
you can thoughtfully sign, if you like, the promise that 
will be printed below the hymn. 

My Consecration 

( Tune : Wood worth. ) 
"Just as I am, thine own to be, 

Friend of the young, who lovest me, 
To consecrate myself to Thee, 

Jesus Christ, I come. 

"I would live ever in the light, 

1 would work ever for the right, 

I would serve Thee with all my might, 
Therefore to Thee I come." 

— Marianne Farningham. 

I adopt these words as my own, and will seek to be a 
Christian in home and school, in play and work. 

Date Signed 
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Home the Training School of Citizenship 

(The preceding lesson having been taught in the Sun- 
day school, the following would be apropos for a teachers' 
meeting following, to which, as to the lesson, parents 
should be invited. The matter may be adapted to a 
forum.) 

The home is not only a school of love, but also the 
first, and still the best law school; a school of civics, a 
training school of citizenship. The highest function of 
the home, in the development of the circles of love, is 
to teach by daily habit, obedience to law, for it is only 
an obedient child that is likely to grow up to be a law- 
abiding citizen. Obey your parents, obey your Govern- 
ment, obey your God — these all go together. An English 
lady once said to me : "Oh you Americans are a wonder- 
ful people for making good laws, but you are just as 
wonderful for breaking them." Law is not often broken 
in ugly, defiant mood by our people, but law-breaking is 
often assumed to be smart, and passed off . as a joke. 
There should be a revival of obedience to law in the home 
as a preventive for law-breaking elsewhere. Some are 
advocating the theory that 'the child must have freedom.' 
Unrestricted freedom is savagery. It would make of the 
child a wild engine, compelling everybody else to get out 
of the way while he rushes on to destruction. The re- 
quirement of obedience should not be made in a tyrannical 
spirit, but justice should be seasoned with kindness. 

We often hear quoted the passage, "Children obey your 
parents," but riot so often that verse very closely related 
to it, "Fathers provoke not your children to wrath." 
While children are young, unquestioned obedience should 
be the rule, for they are not sufficiently developed to be 
reasoned with. When they are older, it would make 
their obedience more willing and intelligent to set before 
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them occasionally the relation of their obedience to rules 
at home and to public obedience of the laws of the land. 

Love, Law, and Liberty 

The family should be a school of liberty as well as of 
love and of law. Liberty is not license to do as one 
pleases, but rather it is a circle bounded on all sides by 
the rights of others. Kate Douglas Wiggin, in her book 
on "Children's Rights," says facetiously: 

"The subject of Children's Rights does not provoke 
much sentimentalism in this country, where, as somebody 
says, the present problem of the children is the painless 
extinction of their elders. I interviewed the man who 
washes my windows, the other morning, with the purpose 
of getting at the level of his mind in the matter. * Dennis,' 
I said when he was polishing the glass, *I am writing on 
the rights of children. What do you think about it?' 
Dennis carried his forefinger to his head in search of an 
idea, for he is not accustomed to having his intelligence 
so violently assaulted ; and after a moment's puzzled 
thought, he said: *What do I think about it, mum? 
Why, I think we'd ought to give 'em to 'em. But Lor, 
mum, if we don't, they take 'em, so what's the odds?' 
And as he left the room I thought he looked pained that 
I should spin words and squander ink on such a topic. 

"The French dressmaker was my next victim. As she 
fitted the collar of an effete civilization on my nineteenth 
century neck, I put the same question I had given Dennis. 
'The right of the child, madam?' *Yes, the right of the 
child.' Ts it the American child ?' 'Yes,' said I nervously, 
'of the American child.' *Mon Dieu, he has them !' " 

Some parents undoubtedly develop selfishness in their 
children, to their own injury and that of society, by doing 
the chores their sons and daughters ought to do, and so 
neglecting their higher culture. This is not loving wisely 
but too well. 
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Let parents prepare their children for social justice, 
the great need of society today, by insisting that in the 
home the children shall consider the rights and privileges 
of parents no less than their own} 
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OTHERWISE 

To Follow up Chapter II 

(We suggest the parts numbered 1 to 11 be assigned 
to different mothers to read at a mothers' meeting — or 
to 11 parents at a meeting for fathers and mothers — 
perhaps teachers also.) 

The home as the first and best school of law is the 
very school in which to root firmly among first im- 
pressions the truth that all true laws, divine and 
human, are made by love and are helps, not hindrances, 
to happiness. Only by such teaching in the home can 
we cure the general lawlessness which is the supreme 
civic fault of the United States. Many boys think of 
the laws of the home and the school and the State, 
even the laws of God, as wilful efforts, to curtail their 
happiness ; and count every successful evasion of these 
laws as so much gained. Many girls hold the same 
view. 

The counterpart of the truth that law is rooted in 
love and fruited in joy, is that law-breaking breaks 

*This and all Round Table talks to be followed by questions, and free 
discussion, usually under three or five-minute rule, to give all a chance. 
Those who want more time may speak a second time after all have had an 
opportunity. It is sometimes better to have questions written to make them 
definite, and because some might not want to be known as asking a par- 
ticular question lest it betray home secrets. And besides, written questions 
allow chairman to see whether questions are both pertinent and courteous 
before handing them to the speaker who is to answer them. There should 
be much good nature on tap for differences of opinion, which is no crime 
but wholesome spice to provoke thought. 
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the harmony, and so the happiness of the world, and 
brings discord and trouble and pain. In some wise 
way, in earliest years, a child should learn that 

"Sorrow tracketh wrong 
As echo follows song, 
Qn, on, on." 

Even a baby, when he has done wrong, may be made 
to feel that disobedience brings pain and sorrow either 
by a mere touch of physical pain or by an offended 
look, or a gentle reproving word, or the deprivation 
of some privilege. 

1. John Ruskin tells how he learned obedience in 
early childhood by physical pain. "One evening," he 
says, "when I was yet in my nurse's arms, I wanted to 
touch the tea-urn, which was boiling merrily. It was 
an early taste for bronzes, I suppose; but I was reso- 
lute about it. My mother bade me keep my fingers 
back; I insisted on putting them forward. My nurse 
would have taken me away from the urn, but my 
mother said, *Let him touch it, nurse. So I touched 
it, and that was my first lesson in the meaning of the 
word liberty. It was the first piece of liberty I got, 
and the last which for some time I asked." 

2. A mother had taken her year old baby with her 
on a visit. While she and her hostess were busy 
about something, the baby started off on a voyage of 
discovery. He had managed to crawl under a table 
of peculiar construction and had become penned in 
by its legs. His cries called the mother's attention. 
She saw the child was not hurt, nor in danger, and went 
on with what she was doing, only remarking, "He got 
himself into the scrape, he must get himself out again." 
The child cried awhile, till seeing this brought no one to 
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his aid, nor did it release him, stopped and set himself 
in earnest to the problem of getting out. He tried one 
way — ^that didn't work. He tried another, and that failed 
too ; till finally by lying flat on the floor and pushing him- 
self out feet foremost, he escaped and went on his way 
to play. "Why didn't you take him out ?" his mother was 
asked. "Because he must learn to look where he goes; 
and if he must get himself out, he'll be more careful 
about getting into trouble." He grew to be unusually self- 
reliant. 

3. Another mother, when her child wanted the candle 
although she had told him it would burn, let him have his 
own way, so that he would find out what "burn" meant. 

Leader : To some, the conduct of these three mothers 
would seem hard-hearted, but they all understood the 
value of a little "wholesome letting alone." This brings 
up the whole question of home punishments. What do 
you mothers say to that ? • . 

4. There are some who still argue for physical punish- 
ment, and Bible warrant for it seems to be provided in 
Solomon's warning not to "spare the rod and spoil the 
child." There are big families that have been raised to 
useful lives on that text. 

It is argued that when a child's mentality is but par- 
tially developed, physical pain, inflicted in a judicial 
temper and in such a way as to do no bodily harm, is 
an effective and proper way to associate pain and dis- 
obedience and create in early years the conviction that 
"the way of transgressors is hard." 

This I think may be confidently said, that there are 
some children so far advanced in wrong doing, so unre- 
sponsive to milder corrections, that physical punishment, 
deliberately inflicted, may do them good. For example, 
the boy who had again and again disregarded his father's 
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warning not to read bandit stories lest he should come to 
think heroic the mean fellows who never earned an honest 
dollar but took it by force from those who had. His 
father found him again reading stories of these sneaking 
assassins. The boy was so absorbed that he did not know 
his father was near until his hand came down like a ham- 
mer on his shoulder. But he was. too full of his subject 
to be wholly upset. Looking up he exclaimed, "Unhand 
me, villain, or there will be bloodshed." "Oh, no," said 
the father; "Nothing worse than woodshed this time." 

Best Defense of Corporal Punishment 

5. The best defense I have seen of corporal punishment 
in the home is the following letter published in the Chicago 
Daily News: "I am a busy English mother with a flock 
of ten, the eldest being seventeen years. My husband and 
I have struggled hard to bring them up in a decent way 
and I am proud of the result. And we didn't use moral 
suasion, either. JEvery one of my children has been pun- 
ished for his or her sins, and if I had used moral suasion 
I am afraid there wouldn't be much time for anything else. 
No, I just paddled them soundly when they were naughty, 
and I found that a few spanks administered when they 
were little saved a great many when they were grown. 
"I never scold and harp on their faults and I never put 
them to bed for a day or half day. 

"And I don't make them learn poetry or Bible verses 
or give them some housework to do, as I have noticed 
that in time these 'punishments' become hateful to the 
offenders, and surely none of those things ought to be 
hated by anyone. 

"And I don't deprive them of going to some place of 
amusement to which they have been looking forward for 
weeks perhaps. And I don't deprive them of their food. 
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"I just take the oifender to my own room and have a 
short heart-to-heart talk and then I administer a sharp 
switching. A switching never injured anyone's mind or 
body to my knowledge. There the guilty one must sit 
until the tears are dry and the heart is repentant, and 
then all is forgiven. Sometimes it takes quite a time for 
the offender to feel sorry for what he has done. But my 
experience is that this method is far the best. They all 
know what to expect and it does away with promises and 
threats, which are the worst things possible. 

" *Cruel and heartless/ you say. Neither. It is no pleas- 
ure to me to have to punish my babies, for they are all 
young, but it is my duty to bring them up the best way 
possible. My three eldest have not been punished for 
years and they are three manly, well-behaved boys. And 
the children all love and respect their parents above all 
else. I am proud of my babies." 

6. Another mother, asked how she raised a large 
family to worthy manhood said : "By pr'ar and hickory f 

"In most families," says Dr. Josiah Strong, "the rod, 
like Aaron's, has budded and brought forth almonds and 
sugar plums. Children are hired and coaxed instead of 
being commanded, and accordingly grow up to consult 
inclination rather than obligation." A little girl was lying 
across her mother's knee when her little brother opened 
the door; whereupon she twisted her head about to say, 
"Johnnie, go away, don't you see we are busy," She ap- 
preciated that family discipline is for all parties con- 
cerned important business. 

. Father. 7. Recalling my own boyhood I do not see 
that any harm came from physical punishment, but good 
rather. My father never whipped in anger. To do that 
is hardly less than a crime. A father whacking his little 
boy about in passion, said, "My boy, do you know why 
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Vm licking you ?" And the little fellow replied, with quiv- 
ering lip, " 'Cause you's bigger than me.' That was what 
the angry father deserved. Chicago teachers not being 
allowed to whip, Bobby's teacher wrote his mother that 
he was a very bad boy and should have a whipping at 
home. The mother replied; "Lick him yourself. I ain't 
mad at him." 

My father made it a law as unchangeable as the laws 
of Medes and Persians that he would not punish his 
boys on the same day the offense was committed. He 
would promise a switching for the morrow, and he always 
kept his word. He would lie awake half the night, dread- 
ing the task because he was so tender-hearted, and I 
would lie awake all night for I was tender too." And he 
would postpone the ordeal until sunset warned him that 
he must whip or lie and then he would do his duty. But 
such whippings made so much trouble in "anticipation" 
as well as "possession" that a few were sufficient. 

8. This question was asked of a large number of per- 
sons : "What punishments or rewards have you ever had 
that did you good or harm? (Dr. Arthur McDonald, 
Everybody's Magazine, Oct., 1901.) "The majority 
claimed to be benefitted by punishment. The boys thought 
the effects of a good plain talk were salutary, and none 
had a complaint to make against a good 'dressing-down.' 
Many were grateful for having had punishment in due 
season. There is a time in many a boy's life when he 
thinks he is lord of everything, and it would seem that a 
good whipping is often the best way to cure this defect. 
Tenderness is excellent for most children, but there are 
certain natures on which it is wasted, because they simply 
abuse it. Conscience does not seem to be very powerful 
in children before the age of nine. Preaching, or advice 
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unsought does not seem to do much good, while sugges- 
tion does." 

In 1922 the United Presbyterian showed profoundly 
how lack of home training and discipline may make a 
man a peril to the public : 

"The Forestry authorities of both the United States 
and Canada are appealing through the press for the pre- 
vention of this evil. They are asking the press to assist 
them. The United Presbyterian is glad to join in the 
campaign. If we were in a philosophizing mood, we 
would trace this 'crime' back to the childhood of these 
'criminals.' The best way to prevent forest fires is to deal 
sternly with the child who *did not think' or 'forgot/ In 
the meantime let the press warn, and the civil authorities 
inflict the full penalty upon these devastators of the 
woods, and thus make up for that which is lacking in the 
parental training which excused children because they 
'did not think' or 'forgot.' " 

Tactful Correction of Faults 

9. Mr. G. H. Archibald, in Sunday School Times, 
makes a distinction between punishing arbitrarily and 
punishing retributively, and gives an instance of a teacher 
doing both at once. The boy threw spit balls about the 
schoolroom. She did not want to lose his friendship, yet 
she wanted to punish him. She kept him after school, and 
said to him in a semi-playful manner, "Frank, you seem 
to be very fond of making spit balls and throwing them. 
Make one hundred and pile them on your desk." "Now 
fire them all about the room." This done she said, "Pick 
them up again." She was particular about the number, 
and when he had done all this he "seemed pretty tired of 
spitballs." 

10. Here is another case where an offense was cor- 
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rected by tact more effectively than it could have been by 
a switching or scolding. Willie, flushed and happy, had 
just come in from the barn where he had been playing 
hide-and-seek. 

"I guess my little boy needs to find a brush," said 
mother, looking up from her work. For there were cling- 
ing to his pretty sailor suit bits of dry grass and seeds 
from the mows, and some were playing peek-a-boo in the 
little fellow's hair. 

'Oh, mother, can't I wait? Fm just too tired now." 

If flies had been playing hide-and-seek, they would not 
allow a speck of dust to stay on their heads ; they's brush 
it off," casually remarked Aunt Nan. 

"Flies !" exclaimed Willie, incredulously ; "where'd 
they get their brushes, Fd like to know !" 

'Oh, they have them and use them," laughed Aunt Nan. 

'Hair brushes?" questioned Willie, and his- face took 
on a perplexed look. 

"Yes; and they always keep themselves very clean. 
Have you never seen a fly rub his delicate front legs over 
his head ?" 

'Lots and lots of times," replied Willie, quickly. 

'Well," resumed Aunt Nan, "there are a great many 
hairs on the under side of a fly's feet and legs, and these 
form tiny hair brushes. When any dust gets on a fly's 
head, he brushes it off at once, and then he rubs his legs 
together, as you have probably noticed. This is so that 
no dust may cHng to the little brushes." 

"Hurrah, Mr. Fly!" exclaimed Willie; "I guess you 

needn't think you're the only one who can use a brush, 

even if the other fellow doesn't carry his brushes around 

with him on his feet ! I'll show you that I can use one, 

. too." And off he ran. 
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Lifting by Loving 

11. Here is a beautiful story of successful discipline. 
A minister who lived in New England had a son about 
fourteen years of age. One afternoon the boy's teacher 
called at the home, and asked for the father. "Is your boy 
sick ?" "No— why r* "He was not at school today." "Is 
that so ?" "Nor yesterday." "Indeed !" "Nor the day be- 
fore." "Well !" "I thought he might be sick." "No, he's 
not sick." "Well, I thought I should tell you, anyway." 
The father said "Thank you," and the teacher left. Then 
the father sat thinking. By and by he heard a click at the 
gate and went to open the door. The boy saw that his 
father knew all, and threw himself back to resent a blow 
or even a scolding. But the father said, "Come into the 
library, Phil." The door was closed and the father said 
"Phil, yoiir teacher was here this afternoon. He tells me 
you were not in school this afternoon, nor yesterday, nor 
the day before. I have always said, " T can trust my boy,' 
and here you have been living a lie for three whole days. 
It almost breaks my heart that you should deceive me." 

If his father had asked him out to the woodshed, or 
had spoken roughly it wouldn't have been so hard. Then 
his father said, "Phil, we'll get down and pray." The 
father prayed, and when they got up the father's eyes 
were wet, and Phil's eyes were not dry. But that was not 
enough. The father said, "Phil, there's a law of life that 
where there is sin there is suffering. You've done wrong, 
and I am in this home as God is in the world, so we'll do 
this. You go up to the garret. I'll make a pallet for you 
there. We'll take your meals up to you at the regular times. 
And you stay up there as long as you have been living 
a lie — ^three days and three nights." Phil didn't say any- 
thing. They went upstairs, the pallet was made, and the 
father left the boy. 
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Supper time came and the father and mother sat down 
to eat. But they couldn't eat for thinking about the boy. 
The longer they chewed upon the food the bigger it got 
in their mouths. And swallowing it was out of the ques^ 
tion. They then went into the sitting room for the 
evening. He picked up the paper to read, and she sat 
down to sew. He couldn't see distinctly. The glasses 
seemed blurred. So he took them off and cleaned them 
carefully, and then he found that he had been holding the 
paper upside down. And the mother tried to sew, but 
the thread broke, and she couldn't seem to get the needle 
threaded again. By and by the clock struck ten, the 
usual hour for retiring. But they made no move. The 
mother said, "Aren't you going to bed?" The father 
answered, "I think I'll not go yet; you go." "No." The 
clock struck eleven. The hands crawled on. The clock in 
the hall struck one — and two. Then the father said, 
"Mother, I can't stand this any longer, I am going up-, 
stairs with my boy." He went up the attic stairs and 
pressed the latch softly so as not to wake the boy if he 
were asleep. Phil was wide awake, with something 
glistening in his eyes, and stains on his cheeks. The 
father laid down beside his boy, and at last they cried 
themselves to sleep. In the morning the father went to 
his work and left Phil in the attic, though he was now- 
penitent. He slept with him again that night, and again 
left him for the day ; and yet again all this was done on 
the third night. It was like God suffering for our sins 
in Jesus Christ. 

You will not be surprised to hear that the boy never 
needed another punishment, and grew up to be a mission- 
ary to China, where, with heart and tongue aflame, he 
proclaimed the love of Him who suffered with us and for 
us that He might bring us to God. 
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LETTER TO A BOY 

Dear Junior: 

This IS your tenth birthday, and I want you to know 
that I have been thinking about you and loving you, and 
praying for you all through the day. 

The first time I ever saw you, you were no bigger than 
a doll. Your dear mother, who was sick in bed, sat up 
in the bed holding you in her arms stretched out toward 
me, and said, **0h, help me to make him grow up good," 
And I promised her I would. And so ever since I have 
been sending you books and pictures, and praying for 
you that you might grow up good. I live so far away I 
can not see you often, but occasionally I see reports from 
your school teachers, and I judge from them and also 
from what I hear you are doing at home that you are 
really trying to GROW UP GOOD. 

Your loving Aunt, 



TRAINING CHILDREN IN GOOD HABITS 

By Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts 

To Follow Chapter III, for Parents and Teachers 

Chairman. In order to help children acquire good 
habits we must instruct them about how to use their think- 
ing caps, their brains. I have drawn on the blackboard 
that kind of a thinking cap. I will read from "Psychology 
and Psychic Study/* by Prof. Reuben Post Hallock: 

"It can scarcely be doubted that the brain, like a large 
city, has much of its business systematized and localized. 
Those anxious about the arrest of a criminal go to see 
the chief of police. Those wishing to search a title go to 
the county clerk's office. Those who try cases repair to the 
court chambers. In like manner the senses report to 
certain parts of the brain, while other well defined parts 
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send out a motor order to raise the hand or speak a 
word." 

Now I will ask one of our wise teachers, Miss Dow, to 
show us by aid of a diagram from Prof. Hallock's book 
the location of the several areas of the brain. 



OUR THtNKtNG CAP— THE BRAIN 

Miss Dow. The impression of things seen by us are 
carried on sensory nerves to the area called "visual," at 
the back of head. What is heard by us is carried to the 
"auditory" area, on both sides of the head, around the 
ears. When we are saying something, or doing some- 
thing with our feet and hands, the nerves are at work in 
the "motor" area. When our thoughts are busy in the 
"sensory" area the facts are reported to the brain by the 
five senses of sight and hearing and smell and touch and 
taste. Notice that the front of the brain is called the 
"Higher psychical area." It is here that we do our think- 
ing about God and the Christian life and Heaven. 

Tiny "furrows" or "ruts" or "tracks" are made in the 
brain by what we see and do — impressions which are 
never effaced. These "furrows" are made not only by 
thoughts, but by acts. 

These "tracks" on the brain give a basis for the right 
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mental and moral training of children. 1 once heard a 
wonderful address about these brain "furrows" in a Sun- 
day school by a pastor to an audience of several hundred 
children sitting with their teachers and parents. 

"Perhaps you do not know it" said the pastor, "but 
everything you say and do, and think of is making tracks 
across the brain inside your head. The good things you 
say and do make good tracks. For example, the Bible 
verses you read make good tracks. The kind and helpful 
things you do make good tracks. Bad tracks are made by 
telling lies, or swearing, or by reading bad books, or 
looking at bad pictures, or by what you hear said by bad 
companions. These tracks on your heads are there to 
stay? They actually grow in. Unlike railroad tracks 
which are sometimes broken up, either to be destroyed or 
put elsewhere, the head tracks cannot be pulled up. I am 
sure you are all wanting to make good tracks on your 
heads, and that is what we are trying to teach you to do 
by our work in the Sunday school. And that is what your 
parents are trying to teach you to do. And you must keep 
a daily, an hourly watch over yourselves not to keep com- 
pany with anyone who will get you to make bad tracks." 

Chairman. I suggest that every parent and teacher 
make a copy of this brain, and one more, and call one 
the brain of a bad boy or ^irl^ and write the names of the 
bad tracks. "Seeing bad pictures" would go on "visual" 
area ; "hearing bad words" on "auditory" area ; "tasting 
beer" would go on "sensory" area; "stealing" would go 
on "motor" area. 

On the other brain — ^that of a good boy or girl — 
"prayer" would go on "higher psychical" area; "clean 
words" on "auditory" area; "clean pictures" on "visual*' 
area; "tasting healthy food" on "sensory" area; and 
"kind, helpful acts" on "motor" area. 
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I will ask a mother, Mrs. Esther, to give us a digest of 
a book about these "tracks" entitled "The Secret of 
Character Building," by Prof. John B. DeMotte. I 
recommend the book. It is published by S. C. Griggs & 
Co. of Chicago. It should be in every public library. 

Wonderful Habit Tracks on the Brain 
That Make It Harder or Easier to Do Right 

Mrs. Esther. We are told that the physical basis of 
a vicious life is a net work of trunk lines in which the in- 
carrying waves of stimulation waken in the soul a host of 
accustomed activities, such as vile memories, alluring 
imaginations, craving appetites, all having well worn 
routes through the out-carrying nerves to whatever lines 
of conduct have been followed in their development. The 
physical basis of a virtuous life is a network of trunk 
lines, where the incoming waves of stimulation, on reach- 
ing the cerebral hemispheres of the brain, find these well 
worn tracks, with switches already set, leading to the 
God-given higher possessions, of the Soul; holy mem- 
ories, pure imaginations, consecrated ambitious, righteous 
judgments and a will whose nerve connection with these 
higher faculties is so perfect that at' once, unless the line 
of duty presents complications requiring consideration, 
the commands for right conduct are flashed out through 
the outgoing nerve tracks and instantly obeyed. 

Chairman. There are many proofs that these tracks 
and ruts in the brain are formed by habitual action, bad, 
good or indifferent. DeMotte tells of an old soldier bring- 
ing home a beefsteak in one hand and a basket of eggs in 
the other. A wag who knew something of psychology by 
observation, though he probably never heard the word, 
shouted "Halt ! Attention," and the food fell to the street 
as the soldier quickly "obeyed orders." When a mob of 
slaves secured spears and swords to fight for freedom, 
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their masters, who also knew something of the psychology 
of habit without book study, armed themselves for a 
charge with their heavy whips, and the slaves dropped 
their new weapons and fell down in surrender, pleading 
for mercy. So when we have long been in the habit of 
obeying right orders or bowing as a slave to vices, we 
do so almost automatically at some sound or sight. For 
instance the pledged man who has never used alcoholic 
drinks and has put his personal relation to them into the 
category of settled issues, and is wont to turn down his 
glass or to say "I am a pledged teetotaler," meets a new 
temptation almost automatically with no struggle and no 
argument. President King, of Oberlin, quotes the great 
psychologist James as urging the good sense of settling as 
many plain issues of right and wrong as possible early in 
life, and making it known to associates that those issues 
are settled, which means to a gentleman or lady it is not 
good form to debate them further or urge us to do other- 
wise. 

By special efforts for a few weeks one can put the right 
program of each day so plainly into brain tracks of good 
habits that one will do his various duties almost without 
effort. Accustom your child to rise promptly in the 
morning at the call of the alarm clock or of mother's 
voice, and to wash, and dress, and kneel to pray, and eat 
breakfast; and go straight to the tooth brush and the 
toilet, and all these things will almost unconsciously follow 
each other like the march of the minute hand of the clock. 
So at night let supper be followed by Bible reading for a 
few days, and that succession will become almost as auto- 
matic as putting one foot before the other in walking. 
Someone has said that one who goes fishing three Sun- 
days will find it hard not to go on the fourth, and he who 
goes to church three Sundays will find it easy to go on the 
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fourth. The best way to keep out the bad tracks is to 
see to it that the good tracks get there first. 

It is very hard to cut off drinking, smoking, gamWing, 
fighting, stealing and sensual habits after they are once 
started because they become deep ruts in the nerve cells. 
Few people succeed in getting out of these bad ruts unless 
Jesus Christ comes into the soul, and he does not in- 
stantly remove the rats ; indeed they are never wholly 
removed. He re-enforces the new resolution with a new 
liking for the right way, but it is like driving an auto 
across four "trunk lines" with no filling in for crossings 
for a man used to swearing, drinking, gambling, sensual 
living to quit them all and follow the way of the cross. 
Continually the wheels get where they pull hard to some 
of the old ruts and the struggle of the 7th of Romans be- 
tween evil habits on the one side, and the new spirit on 
the other, goes on. Many tire of the struggle, especially if 
the community leaves the old temptation all about. And 
those whose strong wills, re-enforced by the divine will, 
persist can never be the same as if they had not rutted 
their nerves with selfish and sinful habits; much less can 
anyone cancel the unceasing results of his bad influence 
upon others. 

Jerry McCauley, thief and drunkard, became a Chris- 
tian and helped to save other men, but he died pre- 
maturely saying: "Jerry McCauley the son of God is 
dying when he has lived out but half his days because of 
the sins of Jerry McCauley the son of Belial." The"^ "glad- 
dest" life is when by a new nature received from God it 
becomes "second nature" to do God's will. When Jesus 
says "Follow me" it means, "Do as I do," and by so doing 
we put the same" tracks in our brains that were in his, 
which lead through glad service to joy on earth and 
Heaven beyond. 
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VI. COOPERATION OF PARENTS AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Testimonial Church Supper of Parents to their Chil- 
dren's Sunday School Teachers, to follow up 

Chapter III 

Singing : "When He Cometh to Make Up His Jewels." 
Bible Reading : Deuteronomy 6 : 1-9. "These words which 
I command thee this day shall be in thine heart, and thou 
shalt teach them diligently to thy children," etc. Prayer. 

Pastor's Wife, Presiding, The fathers and mothers 
of the Sunday school children of this church (or of this 
town) have given this testimonial supper to the Sunday 
school teachers in token of their deep appreciation of 
patient and faithful service given freely to the souls of 
our children for Christ's sake. We fear our children have 
not always appreciated how great a gift this Christian 
teaching has been. And we, their Christian parents, have 
sometimes accepted this great gift as a matter of course 
without even saying, "Thank you." Worse than that we 
have not done our part in following up this teaching. We 
have assumed it was the duty of the Sunday school 
teacher to do alone what used to be done by five agencies 
— the other four being : the family pew, the family altar, 
the church training class and the Bible in the public school. 
Some have said the Sunday school was a "failure" be- 
cause this little finger among the five agencies, with only 
an hour and a half a week, has not done the work of 
the whole hand. We are here not only to thank you for 
your generous assistance in our supreme task, but to con- 
fess our failure to do our part. "We are verily sorry for 
these our misdoings." 

Most of all, we are here to promise that we will try 
hereafter, as God's lieutenants under the Bible orders I 
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have read, to follow up your good work regularly. Mrs. 
Adams has a resolution she will present, with any re- 
marks she chooses to add. 

Mrs. Adams. "Resolved, that we cordially thank the 
teachers of our children for assisting us in our God-given 
privilege of training children for the service of God and 
of mankind, and, in accord with the principles of good 
teaching, we agree that the teachers should be allowed 
to have the "first showing" of the regular weekly lesson, 
and we, the parents* will gladly follow up the teaching, 
not only reviewing it to fix it in the memory but work- 
ing it into the daily life. And with this in view we ask 
that in this and in every church it shall be considered a 
part of the duty and privilege of the teachers, or of the 
superintendent, or of the lesson writers, to PREPARE 
FOLLOW-UP SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS, TO 
BE SENT TO THE HOMES EVERY WEEK." 

I know of one instance where a Primary class teacher 
was accustomed to send horhe by the children the lesson 
paper containing the lesson which they had been taught 
that day, instead of the advance lesson, so that they might 
tell their mothers and fathers what they had learned, 
thereby giving much pleasure to their parents (and some- 
times instruction as well), and opening the way for par- 
ents to apply the lesson to the child's life. 

Mr. Brown. I rise to second the motion in behalf of 
the fathers. The Sunday school of course should not be 
a substitute for religious teaching at home, though it is 
often so regarded. Many parents do not hesitate to shift 
their responsibility almost wholly upon Sunday school 
teachers. Sunday schools are partly to blame if they do 
not organize the Home Department to follow up work, 
with leaflets or letters to show parents what is desired. 
Inasmuch as children, as a rule, do not attend church, 
both the home and the church are throwing their duties in 
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child training on the Sunday school. What wonder that 
we hear many murmurs and loud ones against the "in- 
efficiency" of the Sunday school ! It is bound to do faith- 
fully its own work, but it is unjust to expect it to do the 
work of the home and the church in addition. 

Mrs. Chase. I am glad to support the motion, and in 
doing so I wish to remind you all that another burden is 
being shifted upon the Sunday school, the teaching of 
public morals, which should be done in large part by the 
public schools as was the original American custom all 
over the land. The Bible is still read in the majority of 
American public schools but without sufficient care in 
selection and often without due earnestness and sympathy 
in the reading. I hold that so long as we live in a Chris- 
tian State, there should be found in the schools the kind 
of teaching that prepares individuals for Christian citizen- 
ship, and Australia has proved that not only Bible read- 
ing but unsectarian Bible teaching can be given in public 
schools to the general satisfaction of parents of all faiths. 
It would be well for us to consider how the Sunday 
school, and the secular school might cooperate with each 
other. The International Sunday School Lessons — ^the 
Scripture part only, of course — has been read in some 
public schools. The teachers have even had the Golden 
Texts recited. Cooperation between the Sunday school 
and the public school is sorely needed if only to prevent 
juvenile vice and crime, for nearly sixty per cent of the 
children of school age do not attend Sunday school. 

Mr. Davis. The Superintendent has asked me to re- 
spond in behalf of the teachers. We greatly appreciate the 
tasty feast you have given us, but yet more your voluntary 
promises of cooperation in our difficult yet pleasant task. 
Boys will be boys, and girls will be girls, but we are re- 
warded by the feeling that we are not only helping the 
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children to a better future but are also helping to provide 
our country with future good citizens. We shall do better 
work and our pupils will be more attentive because we 
shall know that our class work is to be tested in the home. 
We will work together to make the children proud to make 
a good report at home of what they have learned. Best 
of all will be your efforts to work the lessons into daily 
life. We will make it a rule to find how our pupils 
through the week have made the golden text work under 
parental guidance. 

As it has been so pleasant and profitable to meet to- 
gether on this special occasion to consider how we can 
cooperate in the supreme service of child training, I move 
that we here and now organize ourselves, after the pat- 
tern that has worked so well in bringing together parents 
and teachers in the public schools, as an "Association of 
Parents and Sunday School Teachers." 

The Pastor. May I add a few hints as to how par- 
ents can help the Sunday school. If you cannot attend, 
pray while your faithful ally teaches your child. Ask your 
children to repeat the Golden Text or some other verse 
of the lesson when they come back from the school. Then 
review the lesson by the easy questions all beginning with 
W. Where ? When ? What ? Why ? Visit the class some- 
times and tell the teacher how her work benefits your 
child. If you can't go, write. Send some present occa- 
sionally — at least an Easter or a Christmas card. Con- 
tribute regularly to the class expenses, so that teacher 
may have a good equipment. Give at least a dime yourself 
per month, and see your children give not less than ^ 
nickel per Sunday. Make them despise the mean **penny 
collection." Everybody can and should do better than 
that in these days. See that your child is both punctual 
and regular in attendance. Make him appreciate what a 
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kindness it is for the teacher to teach him free. Because 
the Sunday school teacher cannot and will not whip a 
pupil who deserves punishment make your boy feel how 
mean it would be to take advantage of her. Help as a 
supply teacher if you can.^ 

Temperance Lessons Still Needed 

Temperance Secretary. And now I am permitted 
to bring evidence of need of temperance lessons before 
this joint meeting of parents and Sunday school teachers. 
And some of the public educators of the town have come 
in especially for this part of our program. 

It would have been comedy if it had not been tragedy, 
the way almost everybody thought the long war of right 
and wrong was all over but the shouting when in the 
brief space of one year prohibition and woman suffrage 
and the defeat of the Kaiser were all achieved. The 
Armistice was greeted passionately as the end of wars; 
and the end of the Turk was supposed to be the very 
surest accomplishment of the World War. About the 
same time China achieved prohibition of opium, shouting, 
"That Our Nation May Be Strong." But there have been 
two score petty wars since the big one. And opium has 
come back in China to an appalling extent. And the 'f urk 
is back at his old job of slaughtering Armenians, while 
Christian nations look on as in the old days. And pro- 
hibitionists are also having their "morning after." 

Several denominations dropped their temperance boards 
when national prohibition was enacted, on the childish 
assumption that the posting of the Amendment would 
make the powerful liquor business, accustomed to law- 
breaking, cease its activities forthwith. 

^ For htlp in Sunday school work, take the Sunday School Times o{ 
Philadelphia, $2 per year, in addition to your denominational helps. 
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Conditions in coerced States, by the confession of "wet" 
newspapers, are not half as bad as they were under 
license,^ but it is also true that enforcement is not half as 
good as it ought to he. The Literary Digest poll on the 
proposal to modify the enforcement law so as to allow 
the sale of beer and light wine under a "bone dry" Con- 
stitutional amendment, has brought into the blaze of day 
what ought to have been well known by all familiar with 
prohibition history, that the victory of prohibition has 
been won by the votes of millions who were "anti-saloon" 
but not " anti-ale ohol"; who had fought to stop the public 
sale of liquors but expected in some way to keep up their 
own supply of beer and wine at least. 

Dr. Frances E. Willard's great warning was not fol- 
lowed: "After the anti-saloon campaign we must have 
an anti-alcohol campaign" We have not kept the two 
oars of total abstinance and prohibition pulling with even 
stroke. 

The supreme call of the hour is to Sunday school 
teachers and the public school teachers to teach 
their scriptural and scientific temperance lessons 
more faithfully than ever.^ 



* If we attempted to record all the beneficial results of national prohibit 
tion in the United States there would be room for nothing else and it would 
be a needless reprinting of what is already available in larger volumes 
than will be read except by persons very deeply interested. The important 
thing now is to present in briefest possible form the most decisive testimony. 
This the International Reform Bureau has done in a 16-page, illustrated, 
octavo pamphlet on "Results of Prohibition" which will be sent on applica- 
tion with stamp. Those who need to pile Ossa on Pelion in proof in some 
city steeped in pre)udice, and perhaps a bad case of local nullification, should 
apply, with stamp, to Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, 110 Maryland Avenue, N. £., Washington. D. C.. for. big 
pamphlet by Mr. Deets Pickett on "How Prohibition Works in American 
Cities"; also send 50 cents to Manufacturers' Review, New York, for its 
symposium of business leaders on prohibition, entitled, "The Prohibition 
Question." Some very strong documents, made in a scientific spirit and 
method, can be secured from Scientific Temperence Federation, 7i Tremont 
Street, Boston, tor another 50 cents. But chi^f efforts of all anti-alcohol 
workers in every land should be devoted to proving beyond a doubt that 
wine and beer are harmful even when used m moderation at home. Till 
a man is convinced of that it will be hard to get him to believe anything 
favorable to prohibition. 

' The International Sunday School Convention in Kansas City, Missouri, 
in 1922, made this strong appeal for faithful use of temperance lessons: 
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Teachers in both kinds of schools, sharing the general 
folly, have almost given up their temperance lessons — 
glad to think they were no longer needed. It is like the 
Sunday school teacher whose class all joined the church 
in a revival, whereupon she applied to the Superintendent 
for another class on the ground the class she had needed 
no more teaching, having professed religion. 

The one thing that needs to be "shown" all over the 
world in and out of school so clearly that no one of open 
mind can fail to accept it, is that beer and wine contain 
the same poison as whiskey, and that they lead to whiskey 
both in the drinking and the selling. 

The author knows whereof he affirms when he says 
that both in the public schools and in the Sunday schools 
the temperance lessons have been much neglected in the 
cities where they were most needed and where the 
subject was therefore unpopular. 

The churches, which carried prohibition in spite of the 
indifference and hostility of politicians, niust go with 
the same powerful earnestness to associations of teachers 
and make them feel that in order to hold prohibition, not 
as a mere form of law but a fact for the children who 
are growing up, they must be made zealous abstainers 
forthwith.* 

"As the end of lesson's is better Hfe^ and the moral life of our oncoming 
generation is beset with perils, old and new, we count it an educational 
necessity that provision hereto tore made for temperance instruction in our 
Sunday schools, be continued and that in our graded courses for Sunday 
and week-day instruction equally effective emphasis be maintained, with 
such training as may awaken our childhood and youth to the dangers of 
the cigaret habit and the beauty of a clean and ordered life." 

* When national prohibition loomed in sight, the International Reform 
Burtau engaged Miss Cora F. Stoddard, who is the scientific temperance 
specialist of both the Anti-Saloon League and the W. C. T. U., and the 
editor of the ablest organ of scientific temperance, "The Scientific Temper- 
ance Journal," Boston ($1.50 per year), to put in plain language for a 
small booklet in many languages the abundant scientific proofs, mostly 
developed by European scientists, that tlie most moderate use of the purest 
beer and winie, apart from saloon influences, lowers efficiency in hiring, 
seeing, shooting, setting type, punctuating, climbing, etc. This booklet was 
welcomed for campaigns in Canada, Scotland, Scandinavia — to some extent 
in the United States but too feebly. A sample will be sent on application, 
with stamp, in any one of the foUowing languages: English, French, 
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Here is a five-bottle, four-minute, three-finger black- 
board exercise that has been added to an abridgement of 
Miss Stoddard's booklet, for which she furnished the 
pictures and basic facts. 




By permission of Scientific Temperance Federation 

One, two, three (counting on three fingers, starting 
with the smallest) — one pint of wine, two pints of beer, 
three ounces of whiskey have the same alcohol, the same 
"kick," the same poison, the same devil. Three burglars : 
the biggest burglar, whiskey, has the biggest gun, but 
the little burglars, beer and wine, have more rapid fire; 
and the big burglar, whiskey, never gets into the human 
body till one of the little burglars, beer or wine, pries 
open the window. I was a pastor in New York City, 
near the Christian Home for Intemperate Men, and 
helped the drunkards who came there by taking them 

Spanish, Portugese, Swedish, German, Chinese — both Mandarin and New 
Script. We have a translation in Russian ready, all but the money to 
print it. It should be used freely among Russian Jews. The Reform 
Bureau publishes the latest temperance cyclopedia (up to 1922). "The 
World Book of Temperance," $1 postpaid, covering the Scriptual (Bible 
lessons of whole Bible), the historical, scientific, and legislative aspects of 
the subject. The Reform Bureau also had the latest book (in 1922) covering 
all aspects of prohibition, "Why Dry?" (50 cents). Manifestly we need to 
go over the whole argument anew. One of the best helps to teaching the 
need of "bone dry" abstinence is the Reform Bureau's •Alcoholism Poster" 
in three colors, 30 x 40, which combines the best elements of French and 
British posters in one, made when I was in Australia, by aid of its leaders, 
tor the world. Its special feature is the official declaration of French and 
British officials that the use of even wine and beer, to an extent that falls 
short of drunkenness, often causes "chronic alcoholism," which is a more 
permanent state of intoxication, not so dangerous as drunkenness to one'a 
neighbors, but more deadly for the victim and his children. 
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into my church at some risk; and so they told me their 
life histories. Eighty of every hundred started with beer ; 
most of the other twenty with wine ; none with whiskey. 
It is by'the beer bridge and wine bridge that people get 
over to whiskey and habitual drunkenness. The ring- 
leader is beer. To achieve an alcohol-free world we must 
concentrate our efforts in and out of school on showing 
the harmfulness of beer. 
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A PULL ALL TOGETHER FOR MORE 
AND BETTER EDUCATION 

To Follow Up Chapter IV 

Chairman. The two main institutions of a normal 
neighborhood are the school and church. Both institu- 
tions, through a strong Parents' and Teachers' Associa- 
tion, in which fathers should be active as well as mothers, 
should pull all together for a great increase in both the 
quantity and quality of education, considered in the 
broadest sense of the word as the development of all the 
capacities of the child in body, mind, heart and soul ; the 
objective being not alone or chiefly the advantage of edu- 
cation to the child, but rather its necessity for the pro- 
tection of democracy against the perils of ignorance, and 
to prepare the child for useful service of God and man 
as the true goal of life. 

When James A. Garfield, afterwards President of the 
United States, was president of Hiram College, a man 
brought for entrance as a student his son, for whom he 
wished a shorter course than the regular one. "The boy 
can never take all that in,'* said the father. "He wants 
to get through quicker. Can you arrange it for him?" 
"Oh, yes," said Mr. Garfield. "He can take a short 
course ; it all depends on what you want to make of him. 
When God wants to make an oak he takes a hundred 
years, but he takes only two months to make a squash." 
We are growing more squashes than oaks in our Republic, 
through the strong oak is the symbol of liberty, and 
squash heads are better adapted to a paternal monarchy. 

The whole community should unite in a "drive" against 
popular ignorance as a national peril. It has been often 
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published that five millions of our people are illiterates- — 
can not even read and write. Congress should be asked 
to decree that after 1925 — giving fair warning — no one 
can vote for Senators and Congressman and Presidential 
electors who can not read. The States should take like 
action for State and local elections. 

The dislike of school seen in so many American boys — 
immigrant boys who can go are more eager to do so — 
must be cured as a foolish blunder. The joy there is in 
knowledge, and the value of it, and the shame of ignor- 
ance must be diligently shown by all friends of education. 
Let editors especially show how embarrassing it would 
be, even if one should get rich by some accident without 
much education, to have his ignorance set up on a pedestal. 
A quick-rich man went to Europe to **have his picture 
painted by Remnants or some other of the old masters." 
He found Venice in a "flood" and hurried on to drier 
scenes. 

Current Opinion, one of our most statesmanly maga- 
zine, in 1922 apparently proved from American draft 
statistics of the World War that more than half our 
American voters were then morons, below twelve years 
of age in mentality though above 21 in the mere lapse 
of time. No amount of teaching would probably make 
a moron a superman, but I doubt not they could be im- 
proved by more training of the right sort. (Elmire 
Reformatory quickens slow brains, almost incapable of 
study, by diet, baths, and gymnastics of ever increasing 
speed.) 

Even those who are in schools for a time are not getting 
sufficient effective teaching in good citizenship. This is 
seen fundamentally in that nearly half those entitled to 
vote often neglect to vote, even after all the goading of a 
popular election campaign. 
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Minimum Tests in Schools of Knowledge Essential 

to Good Citizenship 

Pastor. The schools of every republic should insist 
that all who are to be future citizens shall be taught in 
the schools not "three rs** hut eight: reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history, patriotism, reasoning, rhetoric and re- 
ligion. No one can properly discharge the duties of an 
American citizen who has not had a good measure of edu- 
cation in all these. He should by compulsory education 
laws be required to go to school and stay until he can 
pass a minimum test of fitness for citizenship, which 
should include, ability to read a newspaper in English; 
to write a verse of some national air or an extract from 
the Constitution ; to figure out some such problem as how 
much a deposit in a savings bank of 25 cents a day would 
amount to in ten years, compounded twice a year ; to name 
at least five facts of American history for example, five 
great Presidents and something worthy that each of them 
said or did ; to specify at least three duties of patriotism, 
such as voting, paying taxes honestly and cheerfully, and 
obeying the laws; to reason out some political fallacy, 
such as the false claims of "liberty" to violate laws that 
one dislikes ; to express an argument for his own political 
views persuasively ; and to state those fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion without which a citizen's oath would be 

« 

worthless, and especially those non-sectarian principles 
of religion which have animated America's great states- 
men and have been approved by the Supreme Court, which 
in a unanimous opinion on Feb, 26, 1892, said "This is 
a Christian nation." 

Parents and pastors and literary clubs and civic bodies 
should help in making such citizenship examinations 
popular, and in preparing their children to pass not only 
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with credit but with honor; and the junior citizens thus 
shown to have made a good start in preparation for a 
good citizenship should be the centre of community re- 
joicings on the day they pass these examinations. 

Mayor. In history classes or in literary or social clubs 
there should be a course of "Studies in Patriotic Biog- 
raphies" including at least Columbus, LaSalle, Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, John Marshall, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Lincoln and Roosevelt. To make biographical studies 
profitable not only in promoting patriotism but also in 
personal improvement, the following words should be 
written or printed on a bookmark for each biography 
that is read, in order to bring the subjects up for dis- 
cussion when a biography is reviewed in the reading 
circle : "Courtesy, Diligence, Diplomacy, Economy, 
Energy, Enterprise, Fortitude, Generosity, Honesty, Inde- 
pendence, Industry, Ingenuity, Integrity, Love of Nature, 
Loyalty, Native ability. Organizing ability, Originality, 
Patience, Persistence, Piety, Reliability, Self-reliance, 
Sincerity, Sympathy, System, Temperance, Thrift, Truth- 
fulness." Page to be noted on which each virtue is shown.) 

Mother. Vacation schools are being recognized as a 
necessity of life for the Summer in cities, and "city 
fathers" and other fathers should write for information 
about them to the U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C} These vacation schools can be made 
pleasanter than endless loafing through the long Summer 
vacation, and will help to keep up habits of study, and 
head off bad habits. Much time is given in these half 
day schools to kindergarten work for the babies, kitchen- 
garden for the girls from ten to twelve years of age, and 
sloyd for both boys and girls. Street cleaning brigades 



* Also apply for "Lessons in Civics for Six Elemtntary Grades of City 
Schools," by Hannah M. Harris, and other documents on any aspect of 
education one desires to study. 
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teach our children to think high thoughts through the 
performance of useful acts. The good old doctrine of 
fair play must animate their every purpose. We must 
teach them, that no matter how young a native child is, 
he or she is a citizen of the United States. Our con- 
ception of national patriotism means the founding of in- 
dustrial schools, the institution of the kindergarten, the 
establishment of manual training and the extension of 
scientific education, particularly along the lines of tem- 
perance and social purity and political reform." 

University Extension Giving Plain People Broad 

Outlook 

Doctor. It is doubtful if it is wise to urge a larger 
percentage of our people to attend colleges. There ought 
to be new tests in college entrance examination — and at 
the doors of theological schools also — to sift out those 
to whom the college or seminary course would he a waste 
of time, keeping them from something else to which a 
good occupational examination should direct them. "A 
college cannot make brains; it merely trains them. It 
usually makes a smart man smarter, and a fool a bigger 
fool." 

It is desirable, however, by such reading courses as 
Prof. Wilkinson's books giving Greek and Latin pre- 
paratory and college courses in English, which were in 
the first and best set of books of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, to give people out of college a moun- 
tain top glimpse of the field of college and university 
study; also by University Extension lectures. Dr. Geo. 
E. Vincent, when President of the University of Minne- 
sota, invented a new form of University Extension, whose 
improvements were borrowed from Chautauqua. "To 
create a hunger for learning" he transported a small part 
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of the University life to some city for a week, or to a 
smaller town for a day, including agricultural, sociological 
and scientific lectures and music. The town visited, on, 
its part, was expected to gather those interested in popular 
education, including the School Board, the Commercial 
Club, farmers from the vicinity, the Woman's Club, the 
local Library Board, etc. By joining these forces, and 
receiving financial help from each it was expected that 
the arrangements and the expenses would be provided for. 
Admittance was usually free, and every effort was made 
to secure a general attendance. 

Training Children of Special Talent 

Chairman. One of the chief defects of our "mass 
teaching" is that it makes no provision for training chil- 
dren of unusual talent, who are able to move on in studies 
much faster than others, and who were born to be leaders, 

m 

and for that reason also need individual teaching or teach- 
ing in a small group of like talent. We have heard of one 
teacher in Connecticut who chose to teach only such pupils 
and devoted himself to four boys, all of whom rose to 
national leadership. 

Winifred Stoner, Jr., at. twelve years of age, could 
converse in eight languages, had written nine books, was 
a teacher of Esperanto, and an accomplished musician 
both on violin and piano; could row, fence, swim, skate, 
box, ride horseback, play ball, cook, crochet, sew, play 
chess (had beaten several champions) ; also sketched 
from life. She lectured at the New York Chautauqua 
at six years of age to an audience of more than a hundred 
people, using the blackboard and a pointer, and speaking 
with grace and poise, without embarrassment.^ 



* Her mother, Mrs. Winifred Sackville Stoner, has since written out thi 
method by which she taught her daughter in a book entitled, "National 
Education," $1, Bobbs- Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
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Radio, on its first appearance in 1922, brought to light 
equally unusual talent among boys. The Literary Digest 
August 5, 1921, pictured and described William Noble 
Allen, an eleven year old Philadelphia boy, who held a 
Government radio license and was an expert sender of 
messages and a teacher of radio in public schools. He 
was shown lecturing out of doors to his teachers and 
fellow students. The same paper reported another 
prodigy, Robert Garcia, of San Francisco, an expert 
sender of radio, with Government license, at seven years 
of age. 

These and scores of other boys and girls who acquired 
as much knowledge below the teen age as others of the 
same communities commonly get in the twenties, suggest 
that children are often underrated. Many a mother 
seems incapable of realizing that a child of seven is no 
longer her "baby." The law recognizes eight as the age 
of legal responsibility, and the Pomeroy boy, of Boston, 
at nine was imprisoned for life for several murders. 
That a child of eight is a responsible citizen under our 
Constitution should prompt parents, pastors and teachers 
to teach the essentials of citizenship before that age, and 
celebrate the eighth birthday by an examination in which 
the knowledge of our Government shown by the child 
should be written down as an incentive to others to under- 
take a patriotic duty of teaching citizenship in child- 
hood. It is probable that hundreds of boys and girls 
might learn as much as the Stoner girl if their parents, 
in a natural way, as good as play, would teach them some- 
thing every day. 

. Some years since a mother living in New England died, 
leaving a boy about twelve years of age. This boy went 
to live with a relative whose wife became interested in him 
because he ^Vas alone and motherless. Noticing he was 
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a great reader, and fearing he might get hold of the wrong 
books she agreed to read and study with him in the eve- 
nings, expecting he would call for a light class of reading, 
but he wanted to read The Engineer's Journal, The 
Scientific American, Illustrated Mechanics and scien- 
tific books; and so, instead of teaching the boy, the lady 
was herself drawn into the study of science and engineer- 
ing, and with her interest and help the boy became, before 
he was 18, one of the foremost engineers in the section 
where he lived, and an authority in electric matters in 
northern New England. 

Let no alert mother fail to catch the suggestion 
that if a child is capable at eight, in the opinion 
of the great masters of law, of being a responsible 
criminal, it is also capable of being a christian 
by a deliberate dedication of his whole life to glad 

SERVICE OF God and country and HUMANITY. 



THE NEIGHBORHOOD CHURCH 
To Follow Up Chapter IV 

Chairman. No neighborhood is either American or 
a normal part of our Christian civilization that hasn't 
at least one church. It is reported that a Hebrew com- 
mercial traveler, on learning that a small city he was 
canvassing was founded by infidels and was bragging it 
never had a church, refused to sell goods on credit and 
left town. I have heard of only one such town in the 
United States. 

Mr. Fraser. All over the world the conviction is 
deepening, in foreign missions even faster than at home, 
that the next great "forward movement" of the churches 
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should be to reduce the number and so increase the 
strength and influence of local churches. Canada leads 
the world in an effective cure of the over-churching of 
small communities. The Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches unite in such cases in one union 
church. There will be in most cases in addition only a 
Baptist, an Episcopalian and a Catholic Church — no 
more added of any kind until these are seen to be clearly 
insufficient. 

In the United States the custom is increasing to con- 
solidate in small towns in a "Community Church/' in 
which Methodists, Presbyterians and others retain mem- 
bership in their own denominations and send their mis- 
sionary contributions to their own boards, and so keep 
their sense of direct connection with religious forces of 
national and worldwide scope. 

Surely it is not reasonable or desirable to seek ''organic 
union" of all Christian bodies. That is the very thing 
that was tried for many centuries and repudiated four 
centuries ago. It would be as logical to restore the Roman 
Empire with all nations included, or to restore the 
Standard Oil Trust, with all other kinds of business ab- 
sorbed. Canada is again our pattern — not one church, 
but a quartette instead of two hundred, allowing sufficient 
variety for all reasonable preferences. Let every com- 
munity have one strong church, so free from the financial 
"struggle for life" that it can give itself unreservedly to 
the other nobler "struggle for the life of others."^ 



* In 1922 there was a tendency to make evangelism a neighborhood affair 
for one section of a city rather than concentrate efforts in one big central 
auditorium. Each neighborhood is bound to save its youth by an evangelism 
broad enough to include not only a new character but a new environment. 
It is not enough to plant good seed — we must also j)ull weeds and build 
fences. And for this full salvation of the whole man and the whole com- 
munity here and now the International Reform Bureau recommends Rev. 
Henry W. Stough, of Wheaton, Illinois, who always gives balanced attention 
to seed and weeds. His revivals are notable for the removal of the pre- 
ventable perils of the streets. Applications and enquiries may be sent to 
the International Reform, 206 Pa. Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Chairman. Shortly after the Civil War the town of 
Middlefield, Connecticut, where Dr. Crafts preached his 
first sermon, on "Faith and Works," on Aug. 25, 1867, 
was set off from Middletown, one of the oldest towns in 
the State. The new town was exceptionally prosperous. 
A Congregational and Methodist Church and later on an 
Episcopal Chapel were built at the village centre. The 
Episcopal Chapel was closed several years ago but the 
Congregational and Methodist Churches, coming into the 
heritage of funds amounting in the aggregate to over 
$60,000, have been more than ordinarily prosperous for 
country churches. Dwelling and working together in 
pleasant relations the congregations have been small and 
the question was often raised, why cannot we come to- 
gether in one Community Church? The resignation of 
the pastor of the Congregational Church opened the way 
to action that by the unanimous vote of both congrega- 
tions has organized The Federated Community Church 
of Middlefield. 

Aided by the counsel of the Methodist superintendent 
of the New Haven district and the Secretary of the Con- 
necticut Federation of Churches, a respresentative com- 
mittee secured a well qualified pastor. The separate con- 
gregations had seldom averaged over 50 in attendance. 
Since the opening of the united service the congregation 
has been about 200 and the Sunday school has quadrupled 
in numbers. 

The members of the federated church continue their 
denominational relations and contribute to the benevolent 
work of their denomination. The Communion service 
alternates in the use of the Methodist and Congregational 
methods. Every Protestant home in the town finds a 
welcome to the Community Church and the union is 
already giving a new impulse to the spiritual life of the 
community. 
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The Church the Leader of Charity, Including Public 

Playgrounds 

Mrs. Mason. The community church, or several of 
them in cooperation, should be the glad and appreciated 
center of all neighborhood movements of reform and 
charity, including such high charities as free public 
baths and playgrounds and community centres, which 
need to be supervised in a way to guard against the 
evils always liable to creep into amusements, especially 
if under political management. 

Charity, A Neighborly Grace 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, for many years the 
American queen of the new and true charity that gives 
"not alms but a friend," and holds that doles should be 
used only temporarily while developing some deeper aid 
— once said in my hearing that the giving of personal 
relief should always be a personal and neighborly act — 
never, or rarely done by any organization, whether of 
church or state. 

The best work of charitable organizations is to change 
conditions, to give children a fair start by education and 
a wholesome environment; to help older people to help 
themselves, which is as much better as it is more difficult 
than throwing money to beggars. 

Careless charity is a serious violation of the Second 
Great Commandment "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself." // is not loving your neighbor as yourself to 
help him to remain a beggar. The Golden Rule calls you 
to help him rather to rise out of beggary, as you would 
wish to be helped if you were in his place. 

Save the Manhood of Cripples 

One of the most important duties of intelligent charity 
is to prevent the halt and blind from being crippled men- 
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tally by the charitable aid it is so easy for them to get. 
Somebody should make a collection of stories, whose title 
might well be, "The Cripples' Conquest," showing vic- 
tories over physical handicaps, for example, how a blind 
man became a great mathematician, musician and philan- 
thropist ; how a man with only one finger typed his letters ; 
and how a man who had lost both feet and both hands 
supported himself. Perhaps the best way to make these 
victories known to all the cripples of your town would 
be to get some magazine or newspaper to offer a prize 
for best story of self support achieved by a man or woman 
lacking sight or hands or feet. The replies would not 
only encourage those newly maimed but would suggest 
what kinds of work can be done by those handicapped in 
any of these ways. Helen Keller's triumph, though deaf, 
dumb, and blind, is only the most wonderful of many such 
achievements, some of them by people not of brilliant 
mentality. The supreme charity is to help people to help 
themselves. If one must sometimes accept alms let them 
preserve their self-respect and repay it as a loan. 

"I chanced to be walking down Liberty Street, in New 
York," says an artist whom the Detroit Free Press quotes, 
"during a hard winter storm. The wind struck a small 
newsboy about eight years old, and scattered his papers 
right and left in the mud. As he picked up the few that 
were near him, I heard him say 'Dat busts me.' 

Tor some foolish reason, I laughed. 

Turning on me, he asked, savagely, *Wot yer laffin' at ?' 
'Not at you, my boy,' I hastened to explain, and then 
to put myself right, I said 'Here's half a dollar to start 
you in business again.' 

"He thanked me. *You ain't such a bad guy,' he said, 
as he scooted in the direction of Park Row. 

"This was not the last I saw of him. As I was 
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hurrying to reach the ferry, I heard the patter of feet. 

He overtook me, and asked breathlessly, *Say, mister, do 

you go by dis way every night?' 

*No/ I said. *I don't live in New York. Why ?' 
"Cause/ he exclaimed, 7 want ter give you a paper 

every night till I square myself wid yuse' 

"Now, is there a man," continued the artist, "who 

wouldn't like to help a boy of that sort, or who doesn't 

believe that with half a show he would develop into a 

honorable and successful business man?" 

Social Settlements as Noblest Charity 

Mrs. Mason. One of the best charities that conform 
to the profound command, "Give alms of the things that 
are within," which is also a noble form of neighborliness 
in large cities is the "social settlement," in which edu- 
cated people, some of them also rich, live as neighbors 
and brothers of the poor, without offensive condescension, 
in order to give to them the uplift of their courage and 
knowledge. 

This is Christlike, but in many cases it would be better 
if instead of drawing the poor from their homes in 
separate groups — ^the boys to one form of improvement, 
the girls to another, the mothers to another — the fathers 
mostly left on their lower level at their homes or in low 
resorts — the efforts to uplift should be applied mostly in 
the homes through visiting nurses and ^^friendy visitors/' 
who should aim to recover the lost home life. 

Each home made cleaner and healthier and more beau- 
tiful within and without would become a contagious in- 
spiration to other homes about it. 

Playgrounds as Useful Philanthropy 

Mrs. Ober. We are most of all interested in the ex- 
tension of love from the family circle to the neighborhood 
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circle as it effects child welfare. When the "Men and 
Religion Movement" entered so heartily into "Work for 
Boys" as one of the grand divisions of religion (ranking 
with Evangelism, Bible Study, Missions and Social Ser- 
vice), it became manifest that men were interested in 
other folks' boys largely because they had boys of their 
own. God "set the solitary in families" that he might 
so lead us out in interest for all homes, and especially for 
all children. 

People were wont to speak contemptuously of "child's 
play" until Froebel organized it for the worldwide educa- 
tion of little children at a period so recent that some of 
his pupils are still living. His methods are easily adapted 
to national customs in all lands. 

In view of the recognition by many that "Public play- 
grounds," in the words of Theodore Roosevelt, "are a 
necessary means for the development of wholesome 
citizenship in modern cities," Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Ham- 
burg, London, New York and other cities are turning all 
or a part of their "Keep off the grass" parks into play- 
grounds. Sand piles are recognized as one of the most 
essential materials for all playgrounds. 

One of the latest and best suggestions is that school yard 
plays should be supervised. Often there is need of some 
umpire to see that everybody gets "fair play." In non- 
Christian lands children have usually been without plays 
till they came in with the gladness of Christianity. 

There is something to learn from the children's gardens 
of Mrs. Bagshaw, of Birtle, Manitoba, who, long in ad- 
vance of the "Playgrounds Movement" laid out her own 
large yard in little plots of three feet square for poor 
children of the neighborhood to use as gardens. First each 
child brought stones, to mark his dividing line. She pro- 
vided vegetable seeds. The children all came at the same 
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time twice a week for their farming sociable, like those 
of Bible times, as when Elisha was one of twelve plough- 
ing side by side in one field. Fewer boys would leave 
farms if there was a little care taken by such devices to 
make farm work less lonesome. Mrs. Bagshaw fitted up 
a little room with organ and camp chairs where they could 
meet a few moments on each visit to thank God for mak- 
ing their plants grow. Children's gardens are in accord 
with the general principle that it is better to furnish chil- 
dren materials to make something than finished toys or 
other finished products. 

Clubs for the Village Boy 

Mr. Mason. I wish to read an extract from an article 
in The Continent of July 13, 1922, on "Clubs for The 
Village Boy" : 

"The big boy is the real problem. The youngsters can 
be taken care of by schools, churches and homes. The 
boy of potential working age — meaning 14 and more — 
is a conundrum. At 15 and 16 the boy is really danger- 
ous. At 17 and 18 he is more difficult. And these are 
the very ages at which most communities and reformers 
drop the boy. They go seeking for a multitude of little 
chaps. The boy scouts hardly touch the mass of boys at 
the most critical time of their lives. The big boys, from 
14 up to 18 and more, like to go some place almost 
every night of the week. It is not usually to prayer 
meeting. It cannot always be to the movies. A town 
I know believes it has "passed the impossible." It has 
put up a building of portable construction for about 
$7,000. This provides a gymnasium 50 feet by 40, with 
a polished maple floor and a roof 16 feet high and all 
the comforts of a real boys' club. There is a little room 
for assemblage in the rear. There is a pool table just 
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as good as and rather better than the table in the pool 
room down the street. The light is rather brighter and 
the place is warmer. The atmosphere is much whole- 
somer. Adjoining is a shower bath room, the most 
popular corner of the building. It is in use much of the 
time. The favorite indoor amusement- of these village 
boys is to weigh themselves without any clothes on and 
to take a hot shower bath thereupon. This being the 
climax of the liveliest sort of basketball in an electric- 
lighted gymnasium which is always at their disposal. Nor 
are "politics and religion" barred. They are quite ready 
for religion when Sunday night comes. Here is a meet- 
ting for boys and young men that outstrips in enthusiasm 
and earnestness any miscellaneous young people's meeting 
to be found in the neighborhood. This runs fifty-two 
Sundays of the year. Its chief promoters are the crack 
basketball players, the prize runners, the experts on the 
parallel bars, the "end men" and soloists of the annual 
minstrel show. 

"So much new manliness, so much sturdy, character, 
so much cleanness of lips and life have been infused 
into a hundred village boys and young men by this 
process that I almost feel like heading this story 'The 
Village Boy Problem Solved.'" 
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WHAT WILL FATHERS DO TO CHECK- 
MATE NEW PERILS OF THEIR DAUGHTERS? 

A Lunch Conference in the Kiroknili Club, 
To Follow Up Chapter V 

I speak as a man to men who love their daughters 
better than their own lives, and would sacrifice life to 
safeguard their daughter's choicest gem of purity. Of 
late you have all seen, and perhaps felt, a spirit of "revolt" 
in the "younger set" of girls — a demand for a "new 
freedom" ; and your wives have told you how the waves 
of this revolt have beaten up against the breakwaters that 
love and the experience of centuries have built to safe- 
guard girlhood. 

•An increasing proportion of American girls of fourteen 
claim the "right" to go wherever and whenever and with 
whomever they please. They assume to be wiser, not 
only than their parents, teachers and pastors, but wiser 
than all who have developed in long centuries out of 
wrecked health and hopes and hearts, and wrecked cities 
and nations, certain civil laws for minors and certain 
rules of good form, all intended to protect immature 
girls against being defrauded of their property and of the 
supreme treasure of womanhood, by those of whom the 
poet says, 

'Men were deceivers ever.' 

Girls, whom the laws say can not marry for many years 
yet, go daily to school and to work dressed as for a party, 
with every article of attire, from unhealthy high heels, 
that imperil the organs of future motherhood, to their 
saucy hats, making the "sex appeal" all day long to every 
male in sight, married or unmarried. One would think 
they had been -taught that the chief end, not of women 
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only, but of girls is to attract the attention of men and 
boys, and that success was measured by admiring glances 
won. The mentality that is sorely needed to do their job 
faithfully in school, in preparation for a useful life, or 
to earn their pay in shop or office, is half spent in frequent 
powdering, and adjusting of hair and dress and sumnxer 
furs, and other flirtatious activities. The "flapper," im- 
modestly dressed, seems to shout all day to every boy and 
man within range, "I am a woman and don't you forget 
it." Every streamer screams, "Pick me up," "Catch on." 

It should be said in explanation, or extenuation for 
the "flappers" that have reached marriageable age, that 
this assault and battery in their costumes is no doubt 
partly due to the increasing disinclination of men to 
marry. Dr. Samuel Zane Batten said before the World 
War, to which time we turn for normal conditions, that 
there were seventeen millions of marriageable people be- 
tween 22 and 40 years of age that were not mated, more 
than half of them men. There is nothing like it in all 
God's world of Hving creatures, practically all of which in 
other species are mated as soon as they mature. 

The men are not only less inclined to marriage than 
women but many of the men are not good enough to mate 
with the good women. Even good women might there- 
fore be excused for being somewhat strenuous in their 
pursuit of marriage as a woman's God-appointed goal. 

In the Outlook of August 3, 1922, Frederick M. Daven- 
port said in a review of "The Revolt Against Civilization" 
by Lothrop Stoddard : 

"A distinguished biologist of New England reckons that 
at the present rate of reproduction a thousand Harvard 
graduates of today will have only fifty thousand 
descendants two centuries hence, whereas a thousand 
Rumanians in Boston, at their present rate of breed- 
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the privileges of examination and the semester standing." 

Is the Flapper a Joke or a Peril? 

Is there anything more than childish foolishness in the 
"flappers"? Is it only an extension of Hallowe'en to all 
evenings and the days besides? Is it merely a temporary 
aberration that can be laid on "the War," with reasonable 
expectation it will pass harmlessly without effort on our 
part, as we get a few more years away from the War? 

These same questions, in substance, were asked by the 
Literary Digest of college presidents, teachers of public 
schools and others and the replies were published on June 
17 and 24, 1922, the first symposium containing ex- 
pressions of alarm, the other, from the same States, and 
in some cases from the same institutions, expressing the 
general opinion that there was nothing seriously wrong 
with the "flappers," except their manners. It is amazing 
that those professors on both sides unanimously forgot 
their Aristotle. Not one of them remembered his funda- 
mental rule, "Reason from facts, and first get your facts." 
Not one of them went for facts to police women, juvenile 
court judges, magdalen asylums, baby farms, or similar 
places. They did not even note the new invasion of 
gorilla lovers and Mohammedan harems in the movies, 
and ignored or belittled the jazz dances, and the so-called 
automobile "petting" in long rows of unlighted automo- 
biles along the roads in the suburbs of every city ; to all of 
which they should have applied the Bible logic, "Do men 
gather grapes or thorns"? They did not even read the 
young brazen faces on the street that proclaimed all life's 
great experiences had been already exhausted when life 
had scarcely begun. In the June Atlantic Magazine of 
the same year there was another of these "gas attacks" 
of poppy juice to still our reasonable fears. 
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Against this gas we hurl three decisive facts. 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, President of the Florence 
Crittenton Missions, said in December, 1921, at the Anni- 
versary of the Internationl Reform Bureau of Wash- 
ington, D. C, of which she is a Director, that the average 
entrance age at these missions for fallen women had 
fallen in ten years from 28 to 16. A little earlier in the 
same year. President Harding and Attorney General 
Daugherty and Secretary of Labor Davis going beyond 
official duty appealed to the whole country to come 
to the rescue of our imperilled youth. The article in 
which this statement occurred is of such authority and 
seriousness that we quote it in full. It is not from a re- 
former but from the New York Herald's Washington 
Bureau, and appeared in that paper Oct. 9, 1921, headings 
and all: 

CHILD CRIME WAVE SWEEPS BIG CITIES 



Federal Agencies Are Giving Serious Attention to 

Problem 



HARDING TAKES HAND 



Considers Plan to Use Army Training Camps for 

Offenders 



WAYWARD GIRLS GAIN 



Boy Bandits Also Are on Increase — Juvenile Courts 

Crowded 

New York Herald Bureau, Washington, D. C, Oct. 8. 

Child crime is now engaging the attention of officials 
of the Department of Labor and other agencies of the 
Government, as well as the interest of sociologists, welfare 
workers and civic organizations throughout the United 
States. 
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More than 100 boys and girls under twenty are waiting 
trial on charges of burglary, banditry, automobile thefts 
and other crimes in Washington, Baltimore, New York 
and other big cities, according to data in possession of 
officials. Nearly a score of youths are waiting court action 
on charges of murder and manslaughter. 

Juvenile courts in all big cities are crowded with 
offenders. In several cities additional judges have been 
assigned to juvenile courts to clean up the dockets. 

Reformatories, detention homes and houses of refuge 
to which police send boys and girls of tender age to await 
court action are crowded in all sections of the country. 

Attorney-General Daugherty has given the problem 
much consideration. In a memorandum to President 
Harding, Mr. Daugherty suggested the establishment of 
Federal camps for the training of boy offenders. The 
citizenship branches of the Interior and Labor Depart- 
ments are also studying the problem with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations for reform and training of youthful 
lawbreakers. On the possibility of diminishing child 
crime throughout the country depends in great measure 
the nation's future standard of citizenship, officials say. 

Favors Training Camps 

Attorney-General Daugherty recommended to the 
President that the Government convert into reformatory 
training camps for boy lawbreakers some of the army 
cantonments. He planned to train there the youthful 
offenders in craftsmanship of various kinds and the value 
of clean and upright living. This combined course of 
training in work and ethics would make good citizens of 
many boys who come into collision with the police, Mr. 
Daugherty believes. Under the present system of sending 
them to penitentiaries and so-called reformatories little 
real reform is accomplished, according to the Attorney- 
General, who believes many youths finish serving their 
sentences with a bitter hatred of society which transforms 
them into habitual criminals. 

The number of girls now being picked up at night 
by police of the big cities is astonishing officials and 
welfare workers alike. Police are finding it necessary 
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to provide details at dance halls, restaurants and other 
places of nocturnal operation where officers never ap- 
peared in pre-war days. Drivers of public conveyances 
must be watched by police of most big cities, officials 
find, because boys and young girls are led by them into 
districts where they are in danger. 

Many Boys Turn Bandits 

Records of the police in New York and other Eastern 
cities are filled with facts concerning the arrest of boy 
burglars and bandits whose ages are found to be but 14 
and IS years. The number of offenders under 20 years 
is enormous, officials say. 

The boy gang burglar is now familiar to the police of 
most cities. Five youths, all under 20, arrested in New 
York recently and convicted of robbing a home of loot 
worth $20,000 belonged to a gang in Atlantic City, which 
looted a jewelry store obtaining property valued at 
$10,000. The members of this gang were but 17 years 
old, while one, a girl, was but 16. 

Gangs of boys are responsible for a large number of 
holdups now occurring in big cities, police say. In not 
a few cases, boys of 15 years have been charged with 
robbing factory paymasters. Automobiles and large re- 
volvers figure heavily in the holdups by boy gangs. The 
ease with which boys bandits are able to obtain firearms 
in most cities is one cause of child crime, it is assumed. 

A Federal statute regulating these sales of firearms and 
ammunition may be passed by Congress this winter if 
welfare workers, police and some Government officials 
have their way. Several bills of this nature are ready for 
introduction at the December session. 

A whole year after this most extraordinary appeal ever 

sent out by a Government for such work for saving boys 
and girls as must be mostly local, it had suffered the usual 
fate of "everybody's business." 

If any one seeks more proof that juvenile delinquency 
is increasing and that it is largely due to carnivals, "close 
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dances," "automobile petting" and lewd shows, let him 
get from State Boards of Health in Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania the warning bulletins they issued in August, 1922. 
We subjoin that of Pennsylvania in full : 



UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Cooperating with the 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
DIVISION OF VENEREAL DISEASES^ 

S. Leon Gans, A. A. S. U. S. P. H. S. 

Director Division of Venereal Diseases. 

Harrisburg, Penna., Aug 2nd, 1922. 
To— 
Subj ect : Carnivals. 

1. The State Department of Health has flat-footedly 
denounced the carnival. The average organization of this 
type carries with it a disease-spreading personnel, which, 
in terms of disease, suffering and economic loss, far over- 
rides any small benefit which any organization backing 
up a carnival will obtain. , 

2. It is gratifying to note that public officials in this 
State, as well as newspaper editors, have promptly real- 
ized the disadvantages of having carnivals in their midst, 

* The above warning of the U. S. Public Health Service should be pub- 
lished (should it not?) by your State or County or City Health Department. 
Will you so request? This is a matter that is not settled by National or 
State laws but rests with the Mayor or City Council of every city. And 
the officials of counties should also be invoked for these shows often locate 

i'ust outside city limits. It is folly to wait till the glib advance agents have 
iribed a State Fair board or a lodge or chamber of commence or American 
Legion with a promise of half the profits to hold off the police. The Maj'or 
can and should shut out any bad show, but in a case like this, when hun- 
dreds of corrupting and dishonest traveling shows are prowling about like 
wolves every summer, a city ordinance should be passed in advance as a 
warning to keep off. The ordinance should forbid any traveling street show 
to exhibit except on the approval and under the supervision of a Recreation 
Commission composed of persons named by Mayor, Chamber of Commerce, 
Preachers Meeting, Y. M. C. A., Y. M. H. A., Knights of Columbus, Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs and like bodies, who might also supervise all 
amusements, with a view to making them true recreations rather than dis- 
sipations. Those who wish to inform themselves of the facts about carnivals 
should apply, with stamp, to the N. W. C. T. U., Evanston, Illinois, for 
antt-camival leaflets and booklets, and also, for much fuller printed testi- 
mony of eye witnesses, to Rev. O. R. Miller, Superintendent of the New 
New York Civic League, 452 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., who is the national 
leader of the anti-carnival crusade. 
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and that the former have to a large degree, consistently 
refused to issue a permit for their showing. 

3. From various newspaper clippings which reach our 
desk, it is noted that in many instances there has been an 
unintentional embarrassment to officials because a request 
for such a permit has been made by local organizations 
such as Fire Companies, lodges, etc. 

4. It is believed that you will recognize your civic obli- 
gation regarding this matter and that you will therefore 
take official action in the form of a resolution — and more 
if necessary, against this unfortunate practice. 

5. Word has reached us that in a certain town in the 
State of Pennsylvania, a local physician investigated the 
aftermath of one of these Carnivals and found from the 
records of his brother physicians that a total of 342 cases 
of venereal diseases had been treated as a direct result 
of the carnival. Many of the victims were boys from 
fourteen to nineteen years of age. 

6. If communities realized that the best citizens are 
against this sort of thing, we feel confident that lodges, 
fire companies and other groups would discontinue their 
requests for permits. Failing in this, the officials would 
be so fortified as to deny them. 

Yours for public health, 

S. Leon Cans, M. D., Director. 

Automobile Abuses All Over the Coiintry 

The third fact which refutes the too hopeful sym- 
posium on "flapper" morals is the evidence of increasing 
laxity among girls that your speaker saw in lecture tours 
through 28 States in 1921, and through five of them again 
in 1922. These towns were from ocean to ocean — from 
Washington to Los Angeles, thence north to Seattle, then 
back to Washington, and included, of the large cities, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Columbus, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
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Spokane, Milwaukee, Chicago, and many other smaller 
cities— among them Lincoln, Neb., Alton, 111., Vincennes, 
Ind., Lexington, Ky., and Huntington, W. Va. 

In all these cities the screen was showing the usual 
"Wild West" scenes which teach crime and vice openly 
and powerfully. This teaching *was mitigated by State 
censorship in OWo, but it is difficult to clean the screen 
adequately except at its source by federal regulation. 

In all of these cities the new abdomen dances, done as 
a duet, were carrying this education in vice forward, as a 
college carries forward the work of a preparatory school. 
In Omaha, for example, even in a lucid interval when a 
good city government was in power in Mayflower Year 
and an official Welfare Board of high character was func- 
tioning diligently to check divorce and the social evil that 
leads to it in many cases, the public dances increased from 
1500 in previous year to 3500. And that was the time 
when even "respectable girls" parked their corsets along 
with their partners' hats because, as they explained, 
"Gentlemen will not dance with you if you don't. They'll 
call you 'Old Ironsides.' " Who can explain the amazing 
and silent lightning change made in 1921 when fashion, 
to save women this awkward parking of corsets, abolished 
them? For a century efforts had been made in vain to 
abolish corsets as perils to maternity. Fashion must be 
obeyed though comfort and health of the mother and the 
very life of babies were sacrificed. But when the frenzied 
passion of the dance and the automobile demanded that 
the corset should go, fashion made a new decree, and good 
women accepted a good reform made for a bad reason 
without an audible comment on its appalling implication 
as to manners and morals. 

In every city visited, however, I found good citizens 
and officials disturbed somewhat by what was called auto- 
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mobile "petting," which topped off like a university course 
the vicious education begun and continued in "movie" 
and "toddle." With monotonous regularity the press of 
almost every big city I visited would record that an auto- 
mobile filled with drunken youth of both sexes coming in 
from a road house about 5 A. M. had been wrecked by a 
collision, scattering on the road the evidences of their 
misconduct. About the only change in the story was that 
the wild auto party collided sometimes with a railroad 
train, sometimes with a trolley, sometimes with another 
auto. In every city it was found to be a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that on some suburban road or in obscure 
streets, rows of automobiles were parking every night 
with lights out. Good police chiefs in three cities 
acknowledged themselves "baffled" by this new form of 
immorality which they found much harder to detect than 
the old forms. But surely every city should have* an 
ordinance requiring automobiles to he lighted if occupied^ 
even if not in motion, and the ordinance should provide 
for confiscation of an automobile or taxi proved to have 
been used by its owner, or with his knowledge, for im- 
moral purposes. But this vicious use of the automobile 
is not dependent on pause or darkness, for on the thr^e 
nearest blocks to your speaker's home and residence, in 
one of the best sections of one of the best cities, on a 
morning in 1922, there were seen on the street four of 
the preventives (that do not always prevent) which licen- 
tious pairs use to ward off the natural consequences of 
their sin ; and these blocks were not those where parking 
is allowed. The preventives were undoubtedly thrown 
from moving automobiles during the night previous by 
persons resident far away. The close connection between 
the dance and auto "petting" — not always carried beyond 
the "dry smoke" stage — was shown when a bishop, in 
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some of whose churches dances had been introduced in 
a sincere effort to denaturize them, advised that "a dis- 
creet committee should be appointed to see that partners 
at church dances do not retire to the automobiles between 
dances." 

The foregoing facts from Mrs. Barrett and others are 
Aristotelian facts that no mere impressions of college 
presidents who hope things are not as bad as they look, 
can reason away. 

The majority of our girls are no doubt still free of any 
criminal act, but there is an immoral stampede in progress 
that is drawing in more and more, even of our better girls. 

WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF THESE 
TRAGEDIES? UNDOUBTEDLY VAMPIRE AND 
HAREM AND GORILLA LOVE SCENES IN 
THE MOVIES ARE THE UPPER RAPIDS. THE 
NEW INDECENT JAZZ DANCES, THAT EVEN 
DANCING MASTERS CONDEMN, ARE THE 
LOWER RAPIDS. AND THE RECKLESS AUTO- 
MOBILE "PETTING" IS THE PLUNGE OVED 
THE FALL. 

The juvenile court judge I have previously quoted said 
to me that for every boy sent there by the courts for 
crime — ^and boy crimes were never to serious — a dozen 
girls who have been overtaken with one or both of the 
two dreaded consequences of immorality in spite of alleged 
preventives and cures came to him voluntarily for his 
confidential aid. He said also that girls regard lapses 
from virtue in themselves and others less seriously than 
a few years ago. 

Let us not forget that these "flappers'' are soon to be 
voters, each vote as influential at the polls as a college 
president's. And we must take account of the fact, noted 
by Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett in the speech from which 
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I have quoted, that "back of these fourteen year old 
vamps are forty year old vamps in many of their homes." 
De Tocqueville, the French statesman, being asked, 
"To what do you ascribe the great success of America?" 
replied : "To the superiority of the women." That was 
said long ago. Mr. Arnold Bennett is saying something 
very different of the British and American society women 
of today as she appears in pleasure resorts of the 
European Continent. He finds her charming, interesting, 
but good for nothing. This impersonal and detached atti- 
tude in one who like Arnold Bennett has studied woman 
for years renders his attitude towards her a sign of the 
times, and that gifted Italian critic, Signor Orestes Rizzini, 
enters at length upon the theme in the Milan Corriere 
della Sera. 

Obviously, comments the Italian critic, Bennett is not 
to blame if in the English-speaking world, woman is what 
he deems her — selfish, fond of pleasure, wedded to habits 
of luxury. She has beauty, health, a rich husband or a 
big estate to exploit. She comes of a good family as a 
rule. Her vagaries fill the newspapers, amaze the conti- 
nental Europeans. There are superficial aspects of this 
type of woman which commend her. One of these is 
chatter. She gabbles of everything: politics, literature, 
the arts and religion. Arnold Bennett has studied this 
chatter and he reproduces it with effect in his works. 
This queer type of woman — luxurious, capricious, out of 
touch with reality — dresses exquisitely, walks with grace, 
dances divinely. She is fascinating as a spectacle, although 
the man who marries her after she has divorced somebody 
else finds her impossible to live with. 

This is not the representative American woman of our 
small cities and villages, but such. women are increasing 
with our wealth. 

The great tragedies of literature in the past have cen- 
tered around remorse of women for yielding their virtue 
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out of wedlock. The tragedy of today is that so many 
American women sin with as little compunction as a 
French woman or an American man. 

What Shall We Do to Save Our Girls? 
To return to our daughters, who are not beyond re- 
demption, what will fathers and "city fathers" and "big 
brothers" do to save our thoughtless girls from them- 
selves? For one thing we must have federal regulation 
of motion pictures, just as we have federal inspection of 
beef before it kills. Surely vicious and criminal films are 
far more deadly than bad beef. We must have state 
censorship, too. And the Mayor has the power to control 
shows of all kinds in every city, and should be constrained 
to appoint an advisory committee of strong men and 
women through whom he can use it. We must also get 
decent people, whatever they think of the dances of former 
years, to boycott the new indecencies, whose very names 
should be considered insulting.* Imagine Martha Wash- 
ington or Theodore Roosevelt allowing any one to ask 
them to dance "the shimmy" or "the cheek to cheek" or 
"the mucilage glide" or "the toddle"? And city govern- 
ments should be urged to confiscate autos used for 
adultery. A Recreation Commission is needed in every 
city — one member named by the Mayor, another by the 
Chamber of Commerce, others by pastors' association, 
Y. M. C A., Y. W. C. A., Y. M. H. A., the Knights of 
Columbus, the Federation of Women's Clubs, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, the Juvenile Court, to survey, supplement 
and supervise all recreations.^ 



. ^ The most cyclopedic collection of facts and original document in support 
of "Federal Regulation of Motion Pictures" is a big pamphlet by Canon 
Wra. Sheafe Chase. Send 50 cents for this and other literature on motion 
pictures, dances and divorces, to the International Reform Bureau, 206 Pa. 
Ave., S. £., Washington, D. C. The dance leaflt^t that will be sent will be 
the speech of J. Louis Guyon, a dancing master. Also send 10 cents to 
Worlds' Purity Federation, LaCrosse, Wis., for full discussion of the dance 
in "The Light" tor July-August, 1922. 
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Putting Brains Into Courtship 

We should use substitution to displace evil sports. 
Fifty young people in my New York Church, not one of 
them a college graduate or a natural genius, were kept 
together a whole year in delightful and useful fellowship 
by "A Tour of the World in Books," a plan so simple it 
was all outlined on two sides of a card as big as a post- 
card. For example, we spent four weeks in Italy, the 
only requirement being that every one should read a book 
a week about Italy during that month and be ready to 
report on what he had read at one of our weekly meet- 
ings, at the first of which we reviewed Italy's great 
history; in the second, its politics, from Romulus to Victor 
Emanuel. On the third, its artists were described in seven 
minute talks in chronological order — a wonderful eve- 
ning ; and in the fourth, Italy's past and present religions 
were discussed in a friendly way. The young people got 
acquainted and got married all the better because heads 
and not heels were trumps. 

A World Peril Demands New Moral Standard for Men 

Many men, some of them in other respects upright, 
have hitherto held sex relations lightly. Young men 
should not be allowed to get the idea that all men are un- 
virtuous. Thousands of us can swear before God, "We 
never held improper relations with a woman." But 
probably half the men would not make that high claim — 
indeed, they rather boast of their "conquests." Howells 
says that men are "imperfectly monogamous." Mark 
Twain says in the same vein, "Be virtuous and you will 
be lonesome." It has been regarded in what is called 
"society" as scarcely a serious fault for young unmarried 
men to "sow wild oats." Many have assumed, despite 
strong signed statements of great doctors to the contrary, 
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that sex indulgence is necessary for men, though any man 
who holds this theory would be shocked beyond measure 
to have his sister or wife or widowed mother express a 
similar claim for herself. Some of them are taking such 
a stand that Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett and a police woman 
both said, independently in 1921, that we are approaching 
"a single standard of morals" but from an unexpected 
quarter. 

Somebody must be good. If the women will not be 
good alone any longer, even the men who have been 
of easy virtue, if they are patriotic or humanitarian 
must take the good side and lure these women back, 
lest civilization become rotten to the core, and fall 
like the Roman Empire through the same cancerous 
growth of free love. This is also the very heart of 
Russia's dreaded communism. If we adopt commim- 
ism in sex, we can not reasonably expect to be spared 
in property by a race without virtue. 

A father who lived promiscuously, with usual efforts 
to keep his family in ignorance of his vices, was invited 
by another man of similar loose views to 'revel with him 
for an evening with two very attractive girls.' He went, 
and behold, the girls were his own daughters, "chips of the 
old bloac." It was a shock to find they had adopted his 
own "standard." 

Shall our daughters follow us? Or shall 

WE ADOPT THE "STANDARD^' OF OUR MOTHERS, NOT ONLY 
FOR THE SAKE OF OUR DAUGHTERS BUT FOR THE SAKE OF 
CIVILIZATION^ WHICH FOR LONG CENTURIES HAS BEEN 
CLIMBING UP SLOWLY AND PAINFULLY FROM SAVAGE 
POLYGAMY TO THE CHIVALRIC MONOGAMY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN HOME, WHICH WE THINK WAS THE FINEST HOME 
IN THE WORLD IN THE MOST AMERICAN PERIOD OF THE 
PAST, AND STILL IS IN OUR MOST AMERICAN TOWNS. 
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In 1922 we were in mortal peril of losing as much of 
social progress in a decade as we had gained in centuries. 
The women, formerly leaders both of religion and virttte, 
had many of them dropped out of church and become 
paganized. 

Pagan civilization, as Tolstoi shows, is a civilization in 
which personal pleasure and personal advancement — 
selfishness in higher or lower forms — is the accepted 
"standard" of life. The standard of Christian civilization 
is service, with self love secondary to service of God 
and men. That is the American standard as embodied 
in Washington and Franklin and Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
In place of that even our women are in(^reasingly giving 
themselves to mere self-indulgence. They are no longer 
willing their men friends of easy virtue shall go with 
them only half way and then turn to outcast girls. The 
French girls and the novelists and playwrights and some 
editors seem to have taught American society girls arid 
others that they should not only arouse "the grand 
passion" but share it to the full, regardless of moral "con- 
ventions." A juvenile court judge said to me that for- 
merly young men used to boast to him that in their amours 
they "never dragged down nice girls"; "but," he added, 
"they make that boast no longer, partly because the nice 
girls themselves are no longer content to have it so." He 
also said that in visiting men's clubs of highest stand- 
ing he could hardly look these leading business men in 
the face so many of them had been named by the girls 
that came confidentially to his court as the men with 
whom they had wandered, often very willingly, from 
the path of virtue. 

DOES NOT THIS CHANGE OF SEX ATTITUDE 
FOR THE WORSE BY AN INCREASING NUM- 
BER OF GIRLS AND WOMEN MAKE IT ABSO- 
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LUTELY NECESSARY FOR SERIOUS MEN OF 
EASY MORALS TO CHANGE THEIR SEX ATTI- 
TUDE TO "RIGHT ABOUT" SPEEDILY TO SAVE 
THE NATION AND THE RACE? 

New Code of Good Form Needed 

What is most needed to overcome this reversion to 
sexual paganism and animalism is that inward reenforce- 
ment by which Paul won in the battle of the 7th of 
Romans, the battle between the flesh and the spirit, when 
he cried, "Who shall deliver me from this body of death?" 
He replied, "Through Jesus Christ our Lord." Passing 
through the triumphal arch of the "blessed eighth he 
said" : "The law of the Spirit of life hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death." 

This gospel should be reenforced by law especially now 
when parents have a majority of the votes. But the way 
in which this club can do most is by calling men to a new 
moral standard and inaugurating a new code of good 
form which shall brand bad morals as bad manners. 

The special plea for a new code is that many new in- 
ventions have made new situations for which the codes 
of manners in general vogue have as yet no rules. People 
do not even know what men should do with their hats in 
an elevator ; do not recognize that an elevator in an office 
building is a "public car," where there is no more reason 
for a man to take off a hat when a lady comes in than on 
a street car; while an elevator in a hotel is a hotel room 
in motion, and hats should be off just as in any other 
room where there are ladies close at hand. The "Hello" 
of the telephone is as ungentlemanly as if the parties to the 
conversation were in sight. The proper thing of course, 
as in an introduction, is to announce the name of the 
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party calling, to which the response should be the name 
of the party sought, with "Good morning" and "Good 
bye," as in regular interviews. 

There are hundreds of new conditions calling for new 
rules, some of them involving not only manHers but 
morals. 

For example, the juvenile court judge, to whom I have 
referred, told me of a woman of good family to whom 
a gentleman in an automobile, of whom she knew hardly 
more than his name and that he was "well-to-do" in the 
superficial sense, said: "Can I take your daughter to 
ride in the hills ?" She eagerly consented and a beautiful 
girl of fifteen was carried far into the lonely hills. Sub- 
sequently she was found to be suffering the consequences 
of the sin to which that ride naturally opened the way. 
The mother brought her case to the judge who said to 
the mother, "What if that man had told you he had a 
bungalow in the hills and in it a beautiful bedroom where 
he desired your daughter should spend the evening with 
him?" "I should have been shocked," said the mother. 
"But," said the judge, "his automobile far up in the hills 
where you permitted your daughter to go with him was 
a bedroom on wheels." 

New rules of good form might powerfully reen force 
parents and teachers in efforts to safeguard both the man- 
ners and the morals of their young people. Why should 
not the women's clubs and the Kiwanis, Rotary and other * 
men's clubs appoint a commission to bring the code of 
good form up to date? Does any father of sons and 
daughters doubt that we need new rules to protect them 
against the worst, at least, of the new dances? In the 
present increase of divorce is not "society" disproving 
its own claim to be "select" when men and women di- 
vorced for adultery and their correspondents are not 
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barred out as "damaged goods/* as such were by Queen 
Victoria ?^ 

I submit for adoption, after discussion and perhaps 
amendment, the following: 

Inasmuch as many new inventions have been made 
since codes of good form in general use were published, 
we hereby authorize our President to appoint a committee 
of two, who, in our behalf, shall ask other clubs to appoint 
similar committees to draft new rules of good form for 
new occasions, and to bring the code up to the standards 
of a true Americanism wherever it falls short. 

(We invite suggestions from all thoughtful people.) 



PROTECT GROWING YOUTH AGAINST 
HABIT-FORMING DRUGS 

To Follow Up Chapter V 

Chairman. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, now editor of 
Good Housekeeping, when head of the U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry, speaking in the Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, D. C, at one of the sessions of an annual 
meeting of the International Reform Bureau, enumerated 
as "habit-forming drugs," from worst to least: alcohol, 
opium, cocain, tobacco, coffee, tea, chocolate, cocoa. All 
these are "nervines," that more or less upset the normalcy 
of the nerves, and make people "nervous" who should be 
nervy. These nervines so grip the nerves that .they de- 
mand a new dose with increasing frequency. To illustrate 

* In August, 1922, the "Advisor;jr Committee on the Traffic in Women and 
Children,** of the League of Nations, held its first meeting in conjunction 
with various voluntary purity organizations. Women immigrants and 
actresses going to foreign lands were considered to be the classes most in 
need of international protection. America and Germany were asked to send 
representatives to the Committee. 
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the habit-forming quality in these various drugs and how 
it is taken advantage of for financial profit in nearly all 
patent medicines, Dr. Wiley told that day of a man intro- 
duced to him by a prominent general. The man so intro- 
duced desired the assistance of Dr. Wiley in making a 
new patent medicine for the drug market. He had been 
greatly benefited by taking a spoonful of olive oil between 
meals. He felt sure it would also benefit others, but he 
said : "I know that I could not get profit from plain olive 
oil. Tell me what drug I could put in by a secret formula 
that would make people feel they must have it every day." 
Dr. Wiley said that but for the man's distinguished 
sponsor who had sent him there not knowing his errand, 
he should have kicked him out of the room — ^meaning 
that it is a rascally thing to bind anybody to a habit- 
forming drug. 

We all know how the opium sot cries "Pm all in" after 
a certain short interval from his last "shot." The man 
whose nerves have been poisoned with alcohol wants it 
oftener and more of it week by week. 

In Australia I found that tea had become to many an 
enslaving "dope." The man thus aflFected took a cup of 
tea on rising to "strengthen" him for dressing; another 
cup of tea at breakfast; another cup of tea at 11 A. M. 
even in the office of a temperance paper ; another cup of 
tea at tiffin, as they call the noon lunch; another cup at 
"5 o'clock tea" — a cup of tea also at every call, if he 
made any ; a cup of tea at supper ; and Pullman trains 
on which I rode stopped twice in the night for travelers, 
in their bathrobes, to run across the frosted platform to 
the refreshment room, each time for a cup of tea. Most 
Americans feel they must have coffee three times a day, 
and many of them fill in between cups and between meals 
with cigarettes. 
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In a letter in my files from L. F. Kebler, Chief of the 
Drug Division of the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, written 
shortly before the World War, June 24, 1914, he said 
that "five grains of caflfein (2 cups of coflFee) would kill 
a rabbit weighing about two pounds." In that letter he 
also said that when the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry began 
its investigations, a "goodly number of the drinks sold at 
soda fountains contained cocain," but so far as the Bureau 
had information none of them were on the market in 
1914, but "the number of caffein preparations" had re- 
mained "about the same." 

Children are not killed outright by coffee but the two 
cups of coflfee that would kill a rabbit will unquestionably 
kill some of the tiny precious cells in a child's body. 
"Every drop of beer kills a cell," science tells us, and 
surely every full cup of coflFee does as much harm as a 
drop of beer to a growing child. I do not attempt to 
persuade full-grown people to give up coflFee or tea or 
chocolate, much less cocoa, which is the only one in the 
list I drink, and that but seldom. But let us try to keep 
the new generation from all these "habit drugs." 

How shall we make boys and girls feel the wisdom of 
the rule every parent should make that they shall let all 
habit-forming drugs alone at least until they are of age 
and can decide for themselves? 

Tell them, for one thing, that Sir Isaac Newton, the 
great thinker, who saw in a falling apple the law of the 
planets, said, "/ make myself no necessities/' He saw 
that many people were all tied up with habits that, like 
the strings of a jumping jack, made them do foolish 
things. Tell them that coffee is a crutch, that no strong 
boy or girl needs. Tell them water is the real "strong 
drink," the drink of the strong ox, and of the swift eagle; 
the drink of the winning athletes. 
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Effect of Tobacco on Growing Youth ^ 

Dr. Wiley named tobacco next to alcohol and opium 
in his list of habit-forming drugs. We drazv the line 
right there in legislation. The sale of liquors and opium 
to anybody should be prohibited save as a guarded medi- 
cine, but I refused in 1922 to support legislation proposed 
in Arkansas that carried the prohibition of tobacco beyond 
minors. I believe we should rely upon argument to stop 
the use of tobacco in case of adults, whether men or 
women. But we should by law protect non-smokers 
against the impositions of selfish smokers who are so 
careless of the safety and comfort of others that they 
smoke where they may start a fire, and where they will 
make others to whom smoke is nauseating or distasteful 
breathe their second-hand smoke even in places protected 
by "no smoking" signs. One of the strong arguments 
against smoking is that it turns gentlemen into rowdies, 
in some cases, in the fundamental matter of consideration 
for others. Another is the representative statement made 
by the National Board of Underwriters that "careless 
smokers were responsible for the greatest amount of fire 
loss from 1916 to 1921." The report was for the District 
of Columbia, but there is no reason for thinking the Na- 
tional Capital is worse than other places in this respect. 

More Deadly Than German Gas 

Hudson Maxim, one of the world's greatest writers on 
munitions and inventor of the bomb-proof ship, said dur- 
ing the World War: "The numbers of our men killed 
and the number injured by all the poinsonous gases of 



* The best book on tobacco is by Dr. Geo. C. Fisher, Chief Scout of Boy 
Scouts of America. His address is 200 5th Ave., N. Y. For a brief leaflet 
proving conclusively that tobacco is a handicap in all kinds of athletics and 
in studies there is nothing better in two pages than a leaflet prepared by Miss 
Cora F. Stoddard of the Scientific Temperance Federation, 73 Tremont St., 
Boston, and sold by The International Reform Bureau, of Washington, D. C, 
at 25 cents per 100. 
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and injured by the poisonous gases og cigarette smoke 
Germans will be far fewer than those who will be killed 
which our hyper-sentimentality is inflicting upon them, 
while the after effects will be even worse. I do not for 
one minute mean to imply that cigarette smoke is as viru- 
lent a poison as the gases employed against our troops by 
the Germans, but I do mean that cigarette smoke will be 
responsible for a larger number of deaths than the poison- 
ous gases of the Germans, and I claim that the permanent 
effects of the cigarette poison are even worse than the 
after effects of the poisonous gases of the Germans, be- 
cause while the German gases affect the body they do not, 
like the cigarette, impair the mind." 

Why Put Yourself in a State of Narcosis? 

What does tobacco do to us? There is in it a poison 
called nicotine so deadly that one full drop of it would 
kill an adult. A smaller portion of it taken for the first 
time by a boy makes him deathly sick. That gives warn- 
ing of its poisonous character, but doesn't usually wean 
him from the folly. It did not in my case, for I speak 
as an ex-smoker. I quit at the end of my first week, after 
I had got over the nausea and had begun to enjoy "a good 
cigar." But I had already discovered that tobacco would 
hobble my brain and lead others to follow my bad ex- 
ample. Tobacco of any kind puts a soft-pedal on effi- 
ciency of mind and body. It puts us in a state of nar- 
cosis. We are half chloroformed. The Literary Digest 
of April 15, 1922, records a test of the effects of tobacco 
on efficiency at Stanford University. Telegraph operators 
of three kinds were selected for the test. None of them 
smoked on duty. Those who smoked much when off 
duty were regarded as "heavy smokers." Their per- 
centage of efficiency was 38. Those who smoked two 
pipes a day or one cigar, or two or three cigarettes before 
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and after work and at noon, were regarded as "light 
smokers." Their efficiency was 40.1. The women oper- 
ators, non-smokers, though of the "weaker sex," excelled 
both the other groups with an efficiency record of 46.6. 
The nicotine not only dulls our nerve cells, but kills some 
of them. If you have brains to burn, a tobacco bonfire 
is a good way to get rid of the surplus. One criminal 
lawyer argued jocosely to me that it was better for the 
world that he should smoke as he could in that case do 
less harm in his profession. I seriously agreed that was 
one of the many cases where "truth had been spoken in 
jest." If your work for the world is a curse, the more 
you dull your powers arid shorten your life through "Lady 
Nicotine," the better. 

Women Who Smoke "Bad Risks" in More Senses 

Than One 

Mrs. Esther. Speaking of "Lady Nicotine," a name 
that gets new significance because women are beginning 
to smoke, I am reminded to quote what U. S. Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cummings has said about women 
smoking : 

"The cigarette habit indulged in by women tends to 
cause nervousness and insomnia. If American women 
generally contract the habit, as reports now indicate they 
are doing, the entire American nation will suffer. The 
physical tone of the whole nation will be lowered. This 
is one of the most evil influences in American life today. 
The number of American women who are smoking cigar- 
ettes is amazing, the habit harms a woman more 
THAN IT DOES A MAN. The woman's nervous system is 
more highly organized than the man's. The reaction, 
therefore, is more intense, ruining her complexion, causing 
it to become gradually yellow and ashen." 

Mrs. Fisk. Miss Frances Partridge, general secretary 
of the Women's Benefit Association, who yearly keeps 
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tab on 250,000 risks, all women, was quoted in the Herald- 
Examiner, September 2, 1921, as saying: "Except for 
the recent fad of smoking and drinking, the girl of today 
has it about three to one over her frailer sister of the hoop 
skirt era. If we find out that a woman smokes or drinks 
we do not accept her application." 

Chairman. There is another fact about tobacco, not 
generally known, which ought to be known to all who in 
this day of unparalleled temptations to impurity are mak- 
ing "the fight for character." I refer to the fact that 
tobacco stimulates the passions — speaking scientifically, is 
a "sexual irritant." The health officer of the National 
Capital confirmed that view in an interview at the Y. M. 
C. A. where it was quite a new truth to some of the 
workers. When both the man and woman in a position 
of mutual moral peril have had their nerves spurred by 
tobacco, the peril of a runaway is doubled. 

An Appeal to Boys 

Mr. Brown. For my contribution to this Round Table 
I should like to read from a book on "The Cigaret Boy" 
by Hon. Edward Hyatt, written when he was Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for the State of California : 

"Boys, the fun and success of your whole life and that 
of your friends are going to depend very largely upon 
what you do during the next ten years ; and I urge each 
one of you to resolve to do without cigarettes for the next 
ten years and to hang to that resolution like grim death. 

You have a long and tough old fight ahead of you to 
keep your head above water, and make a living for fifty 
years. All the time you'll keenly need every ounce of 
strength and steadiness and wind you can summon to 
your aid. But if you take on the habit of smoking before 
you are grown, the other fellow will get away with you 
and you will often go down to humiliating defeat simply 
because in boyhood you drugged yourself so that you are 
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not so tough and strong in body nor so cool and steady 
in mind as you would otherwise be. 

It is not enough to see that a good many admirable 
boys and men are smoking without apparent damage; if 
we look about and think we shall see that the boys who 
use cigarettes are most likely to be poor specimens of 
humanity, thin-faced, nervous, unable to study or stick 
to a job. 

We shall see that athletic managers do not want them, 
that they are undesirable to practical employers. They 
have a poor chance among the strongest and best people 
everywhere. 

This is why I ask you to do without cigarettes for the 
next ten years. How strong is your will? Can you 
do it?" 



GAMBLING ALWAYS BAD MORALS AND 

BAD MANNERS' 

To Follow Up Chapter VI 

When the Louisiana Lottery was in full career, the 
writer, during a lecture tour in the southern section of 
the United States, was a guest in the home of a Congress- 
man and churchwarden, and at the table made a remark 
unfavorable to that greatest scheme of robbery the world 
had seen up to that time, compared to which the exploits 
of Robin Hood and Jesse James were but petty pilfering. 
Instantly there were expressions of surprise all around 
the table, and the lady of the house said : "Why, we all 
buy lottery tickets. My husband, who is a banker, thinks 



* Reprinted from booklet by W. F. Crafts, published by American Tract 
Society, New York City, at 75 cents per 100. Apply, with stamp, to Inter- 
national Reform Bureau. 206 Pa. Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C, for fuller 
discussions of all forms of gambling by H. N". Pringle, who is unquestionably 
the foremost antigamblig expert in the United States, and for up-to-tht- 
minute information and petitions by which you can promote anti-gambling 
bills and other moral measures pending in Congress. There is another 
outline for the study of gambling on page 26 of "Patriotic Studies," pub- 
lished by same Bureau at^ 50 cents, postpaid, which contains helps for a 
topic-a-month course of civic discussions in clubs and classes. 
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it wrong to gamble with other people's money, but not to 
take chances with your own, if you can afford to lose." 
The husband, who was not present to speak for himself, 
was doubtless one of many who think — when the rush of, 
business, politics, and sport allows them to snatch at a 
thought — ^that it is not gambling itself that is harmful, 
but only the accessories — the bad company, the chancing 
of trust funds and the risking of money needed for family 
supplies. 

It is no small consideration against gambling that these 
accessories, if not necessary, are invariable concomitants 
wherever gambling is tolerated. Every man who gambles 
helps to keep up a system that multiplies embezzlements 
and deepens poverty. 

The theory that gambling itself is not wrong lies back 
of the "gambling to the glory of God" in church lotteries, 
that was scarcely challenged until about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and is common even now where 
the entangling alliance of Church and State delays the 
progress of religion in spirituality and morality. It should 
challenge the attention of every respectable gambler that 
in the United States, the world's experiment station in 
morals, all churches chiefly composed of Americans long 
ago abandoned church lotteries as no better than Robin 
Heed's very "simple plan" of "robbing the rich to help 
the poor" — only in this case it is poor and rich that are 
robbed to "help religion." The denominations in the 
United States that still hold lotteries occasionally are 
mostly made up of immigrants from backward countries 
where both Church and State use gambling for revenue, 
partly because the habits of an idle nobility make it seem 
almost a case of lese-majeste to discuss gambling as an 
evil. 

A few American fraternities still use for charity the 
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very gambling devices that are among the most potent 
causes of poverty. No intelligent philanthropist should 
support by money or membership the unfraternal fra- 
ternities guilty of this stupid promotion of poverty to re- 
lieve poverty, in violation of the command, "Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." Gambling is not made better 
but worse by the use of it by respectable people as a way 
to escape their duties in benevolence. It should prove an 
"arrest of thought" the world over that throughout the 
United States race gambling is a forbidden crime save in 
three States which are expected to "come into the Union" 
on this question in the near future. 

Gambling on the future pace of an animal is now gen- 
erally admitted to be wrong, but curiously enough 
gambling on the future price of a vegetable product, grain 
or cotton, is not so generally condemned, although at- 
tempts to collect bets on future prices, whether of grain 
or stocks, usually show that such gambling is at least 
illegal — and there is a slowly rising tide of agitation that 
will no doubt sweep it away. 

What Is Gambling? 

The first need in an anti-gambling crusade is a defini- 
tion of gambling, which has so many aliases and wears so 
many masks that even its sworn foes are often caught, as 
by a skilful confidence man. Guessing and voting are two 
of the new disguises of gmbling that often deceive the 
very elect. Lottery tickets printed as voting blanks in 
newspapers have deceived even Sunday school teachers, 
who need themselves to be taught, and to teach the chil- 
dren, what the essence of gambling is. When a company 
of farmers and their wives have together paid $200 for 
"chances" on a stove worth less than one-tentK of that 
amount, and have gathered from their farms in front of 
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the hardware store to see which one drew it at "a dollar 
a chance," suppose some card-player from the rear room 
of an adjoining saloon should affectionately address them 
with the words, **My fellow-gamblers," wouldn't that 
"jar" them? But that card-player would be entirely 
correct. 

In a national convention of one of the largest denomina- 
tions in the United States, gambling having been con- 
demned by a speaker, a man from the floor challenged 
him to define it, and neither the speaker nor anyone else 
in the convention could give an acceptable definition. 
Every good citizen should know, as he knows his multi- 
plication table, the definition given by the New York Su- 
preme Court, as follows : 



"When it is determined by chance what or how much 
one shall get for his money, it is a lottery," 



There may be in a gambling transaction some element 
of skill. Intimate knowledge of horses, no doubt, may 
influence aman's bet at a horse race. And in playing cards 
for money, even when there are not tricks and tricks, 
there is a difference in the skill of players, for example, 
different degrees of memory. But the courts hold that 
when the predominant element is chance, the transaction 
is gambling, whether the loser gets nothing or something 
less than he paid. The shrewd gambler often seeks to fool 
the moralist by claiming that if a gambling machine al- 
ways gives at least one cigar for a nickel or a penny, 
though it be only a roll of cabbage leaves, it is not 
gambling, although it draws trade by the chance that one 
may get five real cigars. But the transaction not only in- 
volves the gambling spirit but violates the letter of the 
anti-gambling law under the above test of counterfeits, 
which should be ever at hand in the memory. 
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It is much even . to make it generally known what 
gambling is. When we were boys in the fields, we de- 
lighted to roll over some big flat stone to see the insects 
run for their lives when we had turned on the light. That 
scene is often repeated when forgotten laws are brought 
to light and the guilty scamper to cover. 

Gambling Is One of Many Cases Where Bad Morals 

Are Also Bad Manners 

Probably it would cause a greater scurrying of 
gamblers to prove by sermons and lectures and literature 
to the fashionable leaders of this vice that gambling as a 
sport of leisure hours among friends in field or home or 
club is the grossest of all violations of that rule of cour- 
tesy for hours of social fellowship, ''Don't talk shop." 

It is a misapplication of that rule to infer that a man 
may not talk with his friends in an unselfish way and for 
his share of the time on' the subject he knows most about 
— ^the artist about art, the traveler about foreign experi- 
ences of interest and value, the minister about philan- 
thropy. But all will agree that never in a social hour, 
whether in the drawing room or in outdoor recreation, 
should one "talk shop" in the sense of attempting to get 
financial profit from the friends who have sought his fel- 
lowship. Money-making should be left in the "shop." 
The insurance agent who should try to get insurance 
while playing golf would find there was a new use for the 
sticks. The grocer who should advertise his fruits at a 
dinner party would never have guests for another. But 
will some one tell me how these inconceivable blunders 
of commercialism would be any different in principle 
from the attempts of rich men and women to make profit 
out of each other when meeting for sport and fellow- 
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ship at a race track or in a card party? A company of 
**nobility" and of millionaires gather for what they call 
"the sport of kings," but the *'sport" is spoiled by 
dragging in greed for money. The horses have no fair 
chance, for everybody is looking through greedy eyes, 
not saying, "May the best horse win," but hungrily 
eager that the horse he has bet on shall win the race. 
And this money interest continually corrupts the 
jockeys, for the public bets on the horse with the best 
record, and the professional gambler must bet on 
horses who have been less fleet in the past, and by hook 
or crook see that the favorites are frequently beaten. 
All sport should be amateur, and the attempt to mingle 
sport with business spoils both. 

No wonder that women whose fathers and brothers 
and husbands are always "on the make," dragging the 
"shop" with them to the club, and then to the turf, get 
the infection, and seek to make profit in their homes out 
of their social fellowships, playing for prizes of intrinsic 
value — often for money. It was the reductio ad absurdum 
of this money-making by gambling in social life, when the 
rector of a New York church found it necessary to preach 
to the rich young women of his congregation against 
fleecing by card games for money the young men who 
came to court them of an evening, and who thought it 
better to lose the game than the girl. They could not even 
make love without making money. 

Gambling is also against refinement in that it confesses 
and promotes atrophy of the art of conversation. To 
bring out cards is to proclaim the lack of vocabulary of 
the whole company, as a child when not yet able to talk 
fills up his mouth with playthings. True recreation points 
to other games, out of doors whenever possible, in which 
body and mind are exercised. 
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How Gambling Is Bad Morals 

But the offense of gambling goes deeper than "man- 
ners" as commonly conceived, into the realm of morals, 
which was included in the former term at the period when 
the President of one of the colleges of old Oxford put 
up the motto for young men, "Manners maketh man." 

Gambling, when dragged into business transactions, en- 
counters that true maxim — 

"Only a fair exchange is no robbery/' 

Gambling is never a "fair exchange," which is pro- 
claimed the essential quality in every honest business 
transaction by the words "value received" required in 
notes. 

There are only three ways to get property : 

(1) By gift from one who has a right to give. 

(2) By fair exchange of goods, money or services. 

(3) By theft. 

It is easy to see where the gambler's winnings belong 
in that list. It is really worse for an honest man to win 
than lose, as it is better to want than to steal, to suffer 
wrong than to do it. 

Gambling's Deepest Fault 

Gambling with trust funds is properly regarded as the 
supreme crime in the business world. It spoils a man for 
trustee to be suspected of "playing the races," or gamb- 
ling in stocks. Even those who think it no serious wrong 
for an ordinary citizen to risk his money at the altar of 
chance are very jealous that the custodian of trust funds 
shall be a teetotaler in the matter of gambling. 

But all funds are trust funds from God for the service 
of man. This Bible doctrine of stewardship is becoming 
the people's doctrine, for wealth is mostly "unearned in- 
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crement" which the public have helped to produce. They 
expect the holder to consider himself a trustee and pay 
it back in libraries and art galleries and cheerful taxes 
for social betterment. 

The possessions of the poor, as well as those of the 
rich, are trust funds from God, and it is abusing trust 
funds to risk them in gambling chances of any kind. This 
trust of property must be seriously and sacredly dis- 
charged. Some of it may be used for real re-creation, but 
no man owns property in any such sense that he can 
rightfully use it for any dissipation. He has no right to 
use it except for honest trade or proper gift. 

The Evil Effects of Gambling 
The evil effects of gambling cannot be more forcibly 
presented than in the vivid language of Judge Catron, 
formerly of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
He says in one of the most celebrated cases on record : 

"Gambling is a general evil; leads to vicious inclina- 
tions, destruction of morals, abandonment of industry 
and honest employment, the loss of control and self- 
respect. 

"Like all other passions which agitate the great mass 
of the community, it lies dormant until once aroused, and 
then with the contagion and fury of a pestilence it sweeps 
morals, motives to honest pursuits, and industry into the 
vortex of vice; unhinges the principles of religion and 
common honesty; the mind becomes ungovernable, and 
is destroyed to all useful purposes ; chances of successful 
gambling alone are looked to for prosperity in life, even 
for the means of daily subsistence. Expectation is disap- 
pointed; swindling, forgery, theft, every crime that ex- 
treme necessity and outcast desperation can suggest to a 
man lost to all moral ties, though guarded against, are 
likely shortly to follow in the train. 

"Where is the .professional man or mechanic who will 

toil at his vocation, and acquire by shillings, when his 
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mind is diseased with similar hopes? We know he 
abandons his calHng and relies upon gambling chances for 
his own and his family's support ; the man is a vagrant in 
mind and conduct, and must beg, swindle, steal or 
starve." — (Tennessee v. Smith & Lane, 2 Yerger, 272.) 



New York State adopted a "bone-dry" aniigjinblinj c[auu in its Con- 
it" The l.egisTalure in which the leading men who made the Conililution 
were not willmg lo serve, yielded to the gambling profileei. in making the 
required enforcement law, and h/pocritieally omitted all real penaltiel. A 
gambler who lost money might lue for it, but there was no such meanneu 
even among gambling cheats, and so the law was broken openly for twenty 
years under a luccMsion of Governora until Governor Charles E. Hugbei 
carried to victory some real enforcemeut laws which bad been initiated and 
promoted by the International Reform Buieau. But when Governor and 
legislature took the right, stand. New York courts decided that ao-ealled 

took bets on credit and did not give a ticket (which the bettor was entitled 
to for protection) there was no professional gambling but only •""- """I 
belling of gentlemen. Talk about bypocrisi ■ ■ ■ ■ 
gambling in the United Stales is a cpmbinai 

hypBcriiy. reminding us that Christ's severest reouKes were tor covetoui 
that is. commercialism and hypocrisy, of which the racing interest i 
most conspicuous example. Down to 1922 the nultificalion of the 
■ambling dause for the enrichment of millionaires was a conspicuous ex: 
of lawlessness that was followed by a carnival of crime. 
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ARE OUR SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS 

AMERICAN? 

(This is first of a series of forums on Americanism.) 

To Follow Up Chapter VII 

George Washington when a youth is said to have been 
the champion amateur athlete of Virginia. He could out- 
run, out jump and throw any other youth in the State. 
But for his due attention to physical development he 
might have broken down at Valley Forge, and the word 
"Americanism" might never have bec(3me a world ideal 
of individual and national character. Roosevelt's over- 
coming of his physical weakness as a boy by clean exer- 
cise in the open was a part of his Americanism, and but 
for it Americanism might have failed of the great reen- 
forcement his pubHc career brought to it. Thayer's 
biography of Roosevelt and his own autobiography ought 
to be among the chief text books used in Americanizing 
not only immigrants but denaturized natives as well. 

For what do citizens support public schools and colleges 
if not to have all our youth Americanized ? That will not 
come of itself out of the study of the "three r's." There 
should be a specific study of Americanism as early as the 
eighth grade, beyond which a majority of our citizens 
never attend school. And another higher course in Amer- 
icanism is needed in high school, and still another in 
college. 

What is Americanism as shown in the history of the 
colonies? In the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution ? In American customs and laws in the 19th 
Century before we were flooded with immigration ? What 
is Americanism as shown in the biographies of Washing- 
ton, John Marshall and Alexander Hamilton ? Of Lincoln 
and Roosevelt ? 
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Americanism Makes Sports Subordinate to Studies 

and Business 

Present day sports and amusements are unamerican in 
that they often crowd studies back into a secondary place, 
both in school and college. Dirt is defined, as I have said, 
as matter out of place. Any amusement is wrong if out 
of place, and it is in the wrong place when it takes the 
place of any more serious duty. Is it American for any 
man to devote himself chiefly to sport, whether as an 
amateur or professional ? Is not that too much like para- 
sitic aristocracy, where royalty and nobility have no seri- 
ous occupation, and spend life like children in perpetual 
play? 

When a young man beat Herbert Spencer at billiards, 
and put on a look of pride in consequence, the great phil- 
osopher said: "Young man, to play billiards well is the 
mark of a gentleman, but to play billiards too well is the 
mark of a mispent life/' 

Is it good Americanism to pay our biggest salaries to 
clowns and showmen? 

Among' older people recreation should be mixed with 
brains. Even in pleasure the will should hold the reins 
against a runaway. 

Americanism Puts Service Above Pleasure 

Promoters of commercialized dissipations, most of them 
foreigners, cry aloud that American laws forbidding these 
harmful amusements are "unamerican." Let us frankly 
accept the challenge and consider what true Americanism 
requires in the relations of gold and pleasure and re- 
ligion. This is vividly shown in the best story of May- 
flower Year, a story that should be told until it is a house- 
hold word in every American home. Mr. Roger Babson, 
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the great financial expert, on whom many thousand busi- 
ness men rely for advice, was in that year a guest in the 
home of the President of orie of the South American 
republics. One day the President sat long in deep thought. 
Then he said, "Mr. Babson, why do you think South 
America, with natural resources equal to North America, 
is so far behind in all forms of social progress?" Mr. 
Babson replied, "I would prefer your opinion." After 
another long pause, the President said slowly, and with 
great emphasis, "I think the reason why South America 
is so far behind North American is that the Spaniards 
came here seeking gold and pleasure, while the Pilgrims 
and Puritans came seeking freedom to worship God'' 

Like a flashlight that story shows us true American- 
ism, that is. North Americanism. Americans are not in- 
different to "gold," and take their full share of "pleasure" 
also. No other nation has made a better record in inter- 
national sports. But true Americans, worthy successors 
of Washington and Lincoln, put gold and pleasure in the 
second and third rank, and keep unselfish service for God 
and mankind in the first rank. THOSE WHO LIVE 
CHIEFLY FOR GOLD AND PLEASURE ARE NOT 
TRUE AMERICANS. 



IS AMERICAN "SOCIETY" AMERICAN? 

To Follow Up Chapter VII 

Is there anything more unamerican than what we call 
"society," whose aristocratic code was imported from 
Paris and London into New York, and thence spread to 
other large cities of our land? The late hour at which 
dances and dinner parties begin in fashionable society is 
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absurdly copied from the idle aristocracy in which no one 
is supposed to have anything to do on the next day before 
a noon breakfast. Americans who leave business at 3 to 
5 P. M. must wait till about 10 or later for a dance, and 
are expected to remain till 2 A. M. at least, although they 
must be at the bank at 9 A. M. What little talk there is at 
a "social"" function is vapid, and must be steered away 
from every earnest theme. Insincerity and superficiality 
are the prevailing notes, from the physical "make up" of 
the women to the simpering flatteiy of the men. I recall 
a social gathering of two Christian families of wealth in 
New York City when I resided there in which we first en- 
countered some very artificial smiles accompanied by 
equally unnatural lip stick and rouge coloring. Even sev- 
enty-year-old dames uncovered their skeletons, suggest- 
ing the remark, afterwards, that as Boston matrons tell 
their children, "Say your bones," New York fashion de- 
crees that ancient matrons shall show their bones. 

The logical thing in neighborly fellowship in wittter 

for a group of educated American men and women, all 

of whom have the responsibility of sovereign citisens, 

would be to meet in the early evening, at a simple supper, 

as men meet in their noon lunches, and discuss cheerfully 

great questions of politics and education and welfare and 

religion, with mastc and speaking furnished by them- 

'es, and just as little of formality as possible, and with 

shibboleth of wealth as a test of position but only so 

:h of education and refinement of manners and dress as 

ild be necessary. to form a homogeneous and congenial 

up. 

letter one good evening of real fellowship with high- 
ded neighbors than a dozen of the big "receptions," 
: are really deceptions, where after one has made long 
paration in costly dress, nothing comes of it but to 
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move slowly for an hour in a crowded line of guests to 
shake hands with the host and hostess for a moment in 
passing, with no chance for more than a formal greeting, 
and then sweep on with the line into a refreshment room 
to eat a second supper of unhealthy pastries, say a few 
meaningless things, if perchance you come on anyone in 
the crowd whom you know, and then, at a late hour re- 
turn home for a broken sleep — ^not one whit wiser in 
knowledge or richer in friendship for the great expendi- 
ture of precious time, which one might have put into fel- 
lowship with the great in books or with some living friend. 

The monotony of the usual routine of what is often 
called in disgust "sassciety" is such that I do not wonder 
"monkey dinners" and "pajama parades" and all sorts of 
freak devices are invented to vary the tedium. 

Occasionally we find a worthy American fellowship 
such as that of the National Archaeological Society, which 
brings together people of refinement in some private 
home, or on a lawn, where they first hear a lecture, and 
then discuss it in small groups, standing about a table of 
light refreshments. 

Clubs of men and women are often intended for some 
high discussion of political and commercial and welfare 
objects, but too frequently natural laziness seeks the line 
of least resistance, and about all the time goes to games 
and dances that make the least possible draft on either 
brain or body. Would it not be far better to have more 
small clubs of neighbors, both men and women, that meet 
in turn in the members homes, and so foster instead of 
disturb the home life — which it should be the supreme 
purpose of society to recover? The most American thing 
in American social life is the American home — 2l separate 
building, with beautiful exterior and interior and sur- 
roundings, however simple, owned by a husband and 
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wife with at least four children, all of whom care more 
for their own home fellowship than for any artificial 
"society" outside. 

Our Unamerican Divorces 

It is not pleasant to put on the background of the true 
American home anything so unamerican as the present 
nationwide carnival of unamerican divorces. As stated 
before, we can not lay this on "Catholics" or "foreigners." 
President Woolsey of Yale College, writing on divorce, 
invented the term "net population," meaning non-Catholic 
population, as the only part to be counted in getting the 
tragic relation of divorces to marriages. 

And yet we say and can prove that our divorces are un- 
american because divorces were much fewer when this 
country was most truly American, in the middle of the 
19th Century, when we were in the golden mien between 
Puritan severity and our present laxity. 

Congress passed a law, in 1901, on the Reform Bur- 
eau's initiative, for the national Capital, previously 
branded by Judge Bradley as "a Mecca for divorces," 
and brought down the net rate to 15 per 100,000, against 
112 as the average for the whole country — one of many 
proofs that, in the language of Edmund Burke, law 
"makes it harder to do wrong." 

Both the District law and the effective law of Japan 
give support to the Jones divorce amendment to the na- 
tional Constitution, the purpose of which is to give Con- 
gress power to establish a minimum standard of marriage 
and divorce, whose provisions would undoubtedly include 
a month's publication of the bans of marriage, and an 
absolute termination of the granting of divorces in any 
State to non-residents. 

Let us purge our country of this scandalous "tandem 
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polygamy" of divorce, and also the polygamy of our 
"Turkey in America," which the marriage and divorce 
amendment will also put under the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, provided the people are sufficiently roused to drive 
it through Congress in face of the fierce opposition of 
Utah Senators, which will be reenforced, no doubt, when 
the battle is on, by the less open opposition of other na- 
tional legislators in many far Western States where the 
Mormon vote is to be reckoned with. 

State divorce laws, and especially their administration, 
also need to be mended. For example, in 1922, an amaz- 
ing situation was uncovered in the chivalrous old State 
of Virginia, at Alexandria, a small city where about a 
dozen divorces a year for the whole county would natu- 
rally be expected. The record showed a thousand divorces 
a year, mostly non-residents, who would come to the city, 
enter a divorce case, and engage a room for a year to 
prove residence by the receipt. They might not reside 
there a single night but they would come back in a year 
and get a divorce unopposed, often with no knowledge on 
the part of the other party to the case that any divorce 
had been asked. One woman in a little house with only 
six bedrooms swore in successive cases that 117 different 
people had been "domiciled" in that house for a year, all 
at the same time. And the judge accepted her affidavits. 
Not until a newspaper exploited the fraud was anything 
done by anyone to check this wrong. Everybody in town 
would have been rebuked by the old prophets for tolerat- 
ing in silence such a great wrong. And the whole nation 
IS at fault for the divorce situation being the worst in the 
world. And everyone should straightway do something 
to change it by legislation or by education. A New Orleans 
pianist is astonishing the public by playing the "Wedding 
March" backwards. "It ought to make a great musical 
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accompaniment for divorce trials," says a press sniper. 
Let us get that glad tune turned back again for a great 
national forward march. 

Ekiucational Preventives of Divorce 

Something more than law is needed to lighten our di- 
vorce scandal. Parents, teachers, and pastors must teach 
from childhood the sacredness and nobility of marriage, 
and its duties and difficulties. Love stories and dramas 
exploit the physical and selfish side of it. Many girls and 
boys look forward to it as something to minister to selfish- 
ness. The girl hopes to marr}- wealth; the boy looks 
chiefly for physical beauty and pleasure. They "take each 
other for better or for worse," and the moment they find 
a hint one has got the "worse" he agreed to take, there 
is not only disappointment but thought of division. 

One thing all married people ought to "take" a good 
stock of is a saving sense of humor. They should expect 
to find that they are both human, and smile inwardly say- 
ing, "Yes, I expected it." A mate is not worth having that 
agrees to everything. Probably more marriages are broken 
up because the wife takes herself too seriously — or per- 
haps it is the husband — than because of any serious mat- 
ter. "Till death do us part" was the promise of the union. 
Let us forgive and forget, and keep step to that end. 

When it is so fully known through divorce courts and 
courts of domestic relations and juvenile courts that an 
average of one-tenth of the families goes to and through 
the divorce courts, and when it is known through char- 
itable and welfare agencies that at least as many more go 
round it in unofficial desertion, or live in a discord that 
makes home a hell for parents and children, why is it that 
almost none of the great host of agencies working for so- 
cial betterment are devoting their skill to recovering the 
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American home ? Too many social agencies are seeking to 
make people better by drawing parents and children away 
from home almost every evening to halls and settlements 
and churches. Even churches draw people too much from 
their homes. Why should not all churches concentrate 
their week-day council meetings all in one mid-week 
church convention, centering in the weekly prayer meet- 
ing, before which should be held all afternoon meetings 
of women and children, and the church supper and choir 
and board meetings and a forum and a teachers' meet- 
ing ? Some churches are getting more people out that way, 
and saving most of the evenings for home fellowships. 



IS AMERICAN POLITICS AMERICAN? 

To Follow Up Chapter VII 

I know of no more significant story of American pol- 
itics, than one which comes from the days when Senator 
Clark of Montana, was under investigation before the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, of which 
Senator Chandler was chairman, on the charge of having 
bought his seat in what was then often called our "House 
of Lords." (It is never called that since popular election 
of Senators was adopted.) 

During the period of that investigation a little boy and 
girl strayed into the reception room of the Senate. It 
seemed to the boy quite like the vestibule of some of the 
big theatres to which he had been taken for matinees and 
so he took out his little purse to see if he had money 
enough to pay the admittance for himself and his girl. 
Being in doubt whether his few pennies were sufficient, 
he asked a man passing by, who happened to be Senator 
Chandler, "What does it cost to get in there?" — pointing 
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to the Senate entrance. Senator Chandler saw possibil- 
ities of great sport in the question, for "providentially," 
as he would have said. Senator Clark was just entering 
the far door. The child was told in a whisper, ^'You go 
and ask him how much it costs to get in there?" And then 
of course, Senator Chandler disappeared to avoid an ex- 
plosion, and there is no record of what happened to the 
children when that dynamitic question was set off. 

To any who has known the old Senate of Aldrich and 
Quay and Hanna, the story, as by flashlight, shows polit- 
ical progress. Only one Senator in the Senate of 1922 
was charged with having won his seat by a too lavish use 
of money. This large expenditure was condemned, but he 
was allowed to remain by votes of his own party on his 
solemn protestation that he did not even know of these 
expenditures. It was a sign of progress that even per- 
mitting him to be the beneficiary of admissibly too great 
expenditures became one of the political issues of that 
year's campaign — one of the most serious charges against 
his party and against every Senator who voted for him. 
There was no such sensitiveness about buying Senatorial 
seats in the 19th Century. The Senate in the 20th Cen- 
tury is composed of poorer, and I think purer men. Elec- 
tion of Senators by the people has raised the cost of 
votes from the briber's standpoint to a prohibitive pro- 
tective tariff. It is almost impossible to buy a majority 
of the individual votes of a whole State. To control a 
Legislature was a less difficult task. 

But popular elections have made the Senate almost as 
sensitive to waves of popular clamor as the House, with 
nothing to make them more conservative except that two- 
thirds of the Senators are farther from .the time for re- 
election and the rules and customs if the Senate allow 
time for full discussion. 
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It was a startling illustration of the lack of that Sen*- 
atorial conservatism the fathers of this Republic platined 
for, when the Senate turned somersault twice on war pro- 
hibition, each time reversing their vote within forty- 
eight hours; the first time on prohibition of beer — the 
brewers having raided the Senate in force; the second 
time on prohibition of bonded whiskey, which the dis- 
tillers reversed in one swift charge — in both cases by the 
change of a few votes. 

Usually the Senate is not too fast but far too slow. It 
is a shameful waste of money and costly time, the long 
speeches that use hours to say to empty seats what Sen- 
ator Frye would have said in as many minutes to a full 
and attentive Senate. He believed in real debate, short, 
sharp and decisive. The long speech habit makes attend- 
ance "boredom." The remedy, however, should not be a 
flight to cloak room and offices when a Senator rises to 
address his far off constituents through the Senate 
stenographer and public printer, but an elimination of this 
buncombe that seldom secures the attention of even con- 
stituents, who are not hankering for long printed speeches 
in these days of autos and movies. 

The Spoils System not Truly American 

We raise the question whether the American party sys- 
tem of government, with its very scant consideration for 
anybody except the dominant party, is really as American, 
that is, as consistent with efficient popular government as 
the parliamentary system in vogue in most other 
countries. 

Is it a wise thing that when "the Government," that is, 
the Cabinet, changes, in Britain, the experienced workers 
in the civil service continue to do their work, so far as 
they are efficient, just as the military service continues? 
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We are told that hardly a dozen persons outside the 
Cabinet change when one British party gives way to an- 
other. 

Why don't the winning party in this country turn out 
the generals and admirals and captains of the military 
service when there is a change in party supremacy^ IV hy 
not put greenhorns on the ships of the Navy as well as in 
the Navy Department? Why not promote lawyers and in- 
surance men and editors to handling artillery as well as 
War Department clerkships? Who can frame a defense 
of the enforcement of one of the newest amendments of 
the Constitution, hone dry prohibition, hy wet men nom- 
inated by wet politicians, with the result that many of the 
new appointees are the '^executioners/' rather than the 
executives of the law? 

A federal judge of long experience said to the writer in 
1922 that United States attorneys were mostly a bad lot, 
not in sympathy with vigorous enforcement of any moral 
laws. A strong proof of this is that the law of Congress 
forbidding importation and interstate transportation of 
prize fight films was treated with contempt in a score of 
States in 1921-22, in practically all of which, apparently 
through the negligence of the United States Attorney, 
the fight films, illegally brought into the State, would be 
shown under pretense of charity to sick soldiers in a hos- 
pital, and then the criminal who shipped and another 
criminal who received the film, both liable for $1,000 
fine and a year's imprisonment as a maximum punishment 
would be allowed to pay one fine of $250 or $500 or 
$1,000 and treat it as a low license to exhibit the films 
everywhere in the State. Substantially this was done in 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Oklahoma and other States, 
with no eflfective work to stop this contempt of Congress 
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and conspiracy to violate law for a year and a half from 
July 4, 1921. 

The Spoils System not Even Good Politics 

There is considerable doubt even among politicians 
whether party patronage is really a party advantage. Ben 
Butler used to say that every office a Congressman secured 
for a constituent made twenty enemies (of those disap- 
pointed) and one ingrate. Add to that the fact that when 
the new officer does not make good he hurts both the man 
who appointed him and the party. 

Would it not be a truly American way, following the 
precedent of good American business, to continue in a 
new administration at least all experienced officials who 
had been conspicuously faithful and efficient, regardless 
of party, and use the occasion only to "turn, the rascals 
out?" 

Raiding the Treasury the Chief End of Politics 

The supreme unamericanism of American politics is 
that the Government is considered chiefly by officials and 
many citizens a financial grab bag from which every Sen- 
ator and Representative is expected to get the largest pos- 
sible share for his State or district in salaries, pensions, 
and in appropriations for public buildings and river and 
harbor improvements. 

A Republican convention once reported that "temper- 
ance and morality are the chief concern of government." 
The courts have often said that "the public health and 
the public morals" are the chief objectives of govern- 
ment. And Edmund Burke's declaration of the purpose 
of law, "to make it harder to do wrong" is generally en- 
dorsed. But when even the reform leaders of Congress 
are asked at the opening of Congress what is to be done, 
they commonly name only the "appropriation bills." And 
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when election time draws near the reformers as well as 
the deformers publish as their chief claim for re-election 
an account of the public money they have turned over to 
their constituents in pensions, offices and public improve- 
ments. 

The federal Government is so much an appropriation 
machine that an elder in a Washington church, who was 
saturated with the general obsession for appropriations, in 
attempting to thank God that he had made a propitiation 
for our sins, said: "O Lord, we thank Thee that Thou 
hast made an appropriation for our sins." 

Therp is, no doubt, a close connection between "sins" 
and "appropriations." \\'hen the Indian Bill was up, a 
Senator said to me, "It is full of jobs, as usual." 

When will some patriot-prophet smite all unconsti- 
tutional appropriations for sects, classes, trades and in- 
dividuals? Many of these appropriations, when stripped 
of all camouflage, are nothing less than buying votes for 
the legislator who champions them or for his party with 
public money. Many apropriations are forced charity, 
taken from taxpayers and turned over to able-bodied peo- 
ple, who would not take a dime directly from their neigh- 
bors as alms. 

Will Woman's Vote Make Politics More American? 

Has woman's advent into politics made it more Amer- 
ican? Few claim that woman's vote has made any start- 
ling change. There was only one woman in the second 
Congress after its doors were opened by the national suf- 
frage amendment, and few women were then in office any- 
where. Women were not making any great rush for polit- 
ical power. In New York City, Tammany politicians 
had been afraid of the women's vote, but the ladies showed 
a strange liking for the '*tiger." The leaders of the women 
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voters at Washington sought first to remove all women's 
legal disabilities, and protect maternity and childhood. 
They were of course against war. Later, we confidently 
expect they will take a strong stand for law enforcement, 
for divorce reform, for the suppression of gambling, and 
for the investigation and regulation of motion pictures. 

There is great hope they will refuse to follow extreme 
partisanship ; that they will repudiate the "spoils system" 
and insist on civil service reform, and clean candidates, 
and progressive platforms; and especially will reject the 
hateful "patriotism** of insolated nationalism, and in due 
time lead us back to stand in some international associa- 
tion with our Allies for world-wide purity and peace and 
prosperity. 

It is fitting to close with a sonnet of Henry Van Dyke : 

"They tell me thou art rich, my country ; gold 

In glittering flood has poured into thy chest; 

Thy flocks and herds increase, thy barns are pressed 

With harvest, and thy stores can hardly hold 

Their merchandise ; unending trains are rolled 

Along thy network rails of east and west ; 

Thou art enriched in all things bought and sold! 

But dost thou prosper? Better news I crave, 

Oh, dearest country, is it well with thee 

Indeed, and is thy soul in health? 

A nobler people, hearts more wisely brave. 

And thoughts that lift men up and make them free, 

These are prosperity and vital wealth." . 



WHAT IS AMERICANISM 
INDUSTRALLY? 

To Follow Up Chapter VIII 

In 1919, John T. McCutcheon put into a single cartoon 
in the Chicago Tribune, as by a flashlight, a whole volume 
on Americanism in industry. "Conservative Labor" 
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stands thoughtfully as a Samson between the pillars of 
"National Prosperity" and "National Industries," while 
below him a wild-eyed, bewhiskered fanatic, labeled 
"Radical Labor Element," shouts: "Push! Show 'Em 
Your Strength." "Conservative Labor" shows no dis- 
position to obey the mad cry that would destroy Capital 
and Labor and the Public; but neither does "Conserva- 
tive Labor" spurn his "radical" associate. He stands hesi- 
tant, thinking, as in Rodin's statue. 



A SAMSON NOT BUNDED. 
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For years these two elements have mingled and 
struggled for leadership in American labor unions. 
Strange to say many of this foreign revolutionary element 
in American labor unions hold to their theory of getting a 
labor millennium by revolution, despite the Russian fiasco. 
Three million frozen, unburied corpses on the plains of 
Russia teach them nothing. Perhaps some nation had to 
suffer to show even the intellectual revolutionists that 

"Some must follow and some must lead 
Though all be made of clay." 

It would be high comedy if it had not been deep tragedy, 
the way the Russian peasants have put "heels over head." 
When the Czar was dethroned everybody was supposed 
to be equal to anybody, not only in rights but in mental 
capacity. Artemus Ward's "army of brigadier generals" 
became a tragic fact. The soldiers confronting an op- 
portunity to crush Austria, and so Germany, and emanci- 
pate the world from the supreme autocrat, held an army 
"town meeting" and decided to quit fighting straightway 
and hurry home to be on hand for the general confiscation 
that would give each farmer his long-hoped for "forty 
acres and a mule," and the city fellows each a share in the 
ownership and democratic control of a factory. They de- 
cided there was no need of captains in war or at sea, 
much less in industry. "Tom, Dick and Harry" could man- 
age a factory, and do the work at the same time. Heads 
were entirely superfluous. Souls and hearts also. Hands 
and stomachs were enough. Let religion go hang. Away 
with priests and all the "intelligencia." Let wives be 
owned in common, and children raised by the socialistic 
state. 

But they could not even get rid of captains in politics. 
Lenine and Trotsky outdid all the Czars in ruthless des- 
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potism. Revolutionists were often too lazy to work, and 
by way of warning a lot of them were shot. If anyone 
did not approve of confiscation and soviet dictatorship, 
off went his head. Factories run by a mob were soon 
on the scrap heap. The hated "intelligencia" were hired 
to run them. Foreign capital and charity were both in- 
vited. Trotsky has very frankly explained his despotism 
and opportunism in two books. 

Russia has demonstrated negatively, as the United 
States has positively, that prosperous industry depends on 
"the square deal," whose four sides are: Superinten- 
dence, Labor, Capital, the Public. 
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THE SQUARE DEAL 

Not one of these elements in industry can intelligently 
say to any other, "I have no need of thee." 



Even Conservative Capital and Labor Too 
Inconsiderate of God and Public 

Off against labor's greatest fizzle, the breakdown of a 
manual labor despotism in Russia, we set as labor's 
highest pinnacle, the plan of world reorganization adopted 
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by British Labor during the World War. Lloyd George 
made a noble plan, Woodrow Wilson "went him one 
better." Then British Labor, in whose ranks brain 
workers were enrolled as well as handworkers, outwent 
them both in a scheme of world betterment. This British 
labor plan of a "new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness" affords cheering proof that in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor there are clear and broad thinkers, and it would 
seem that the "way out" of industrial troubles is for 
Superintendence and Capital and the Public, and espe- 
cially those in a position to think impartially, and indulge 
in frank and friendly free speech, to re'enforce intelligent 
and conservative labor leaders in their efforts to hold their 
impatient followers to the slow and sure path of progress 
by legal and constitutional methods — ^the methods by 
which British Labor, under such great leaders as Lord 
Shaftsbury and John Burns, and Arthur Henderson and 
men less known in Australasia, has achieved political in- 
fluence far above that of organized labor in the United 
States. 

Christian Social Workers the Very Ones to Show 

Labor Its Mistakes 

There is a group of Protestant Christian social leaders 
which has taken a brave stand in various utterances very 
favorable to labor, and some church conferences, and the 
Young Women's Christian Association in a national con- 
vention, have bravely endorsed these views, despite the 
fact that organized labor is very largely composed of 
Catholic workmen of foreign birth or parentage. There 
are many mechanics and unskilled laborers in Protestant 
churches but they are mostly unorganized. In these brave 
Christian utterances alert readers miss a lack of due em- 
phasis on two of the most important facts about labor 
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conflicts, which these brave friends of labor are the very 
'ones to bring effectively to the attention of strikers, 
namely — 

1. Where there is to be a discussion, the first thing 
TO DO IS TO COME TO ORDER. Even when an impartial 
Government board has been appointed as official umpire, 
and labor has nevertheless wrecked trains and murdered 
other workmen, some of these Christian social service 
workers have but mildly regretted such outrages, and 
mainly on the ground that such lawlessness hurts the 
labor cause, which is true, but in like case Roosevelt said 
"Murder is murder." Why should not those who profess 
to speak for the church protest as strongly against 
violence ? 

2. Another thing many of these Christian social service 
leaders fail to say with adequate emphasis, which no one 
else could say so impressively, is that there is no right of 
revolution where there is a right to vote, the man who 

HAS THE KEY IN HIS HAND HAS NO RIGHT TO BREAK 

DOWN THE DOOR. If the key does not work easily the in- 
telligent Christian social leader is the very one to show 
the workers how to make it work. 

"Courts are often unjust to the poor." Yes, but courts 
are created through manhood suffrage. Judges are either 
elected by the people or appointed by executives the 
people elect. "Legislative bodies often favor the rich." 
Yes, but legislative bodies are elected by voters, of whom 
a big majority are workmen. And these legislators are 
selected at the primaries by these same voters. Two 
thirds of those entitled to vote in certain cities of Ohio 
and Wisconsin did not vote in the primaries in 1922 — 
probably a fair sample. And in many cases it is the voter 
who does not vote for good government at primary or 
polls or in the mail box who thinks he and his group can 
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win in a Republic by a bullet or a bludgeon instead of a 
ballot. Labor and its Christian defenders excuse violence 
because of an alleged "invisible government" by wealth 
and for it. It is not creditable to Christian champions of 
labor if, with a majority of the voters in the group they 
seek to defend, they can not uncover and destroy the "in- 
visible government" wherever it really exists. 

In one of the beautiful Child Welfare posters, Roose- 
velt is pictured grasping the hand of a workman and say- 
ing: *'Our task as Americans is to strive for social and 
industrial justice, achieved through the genuine rule of 
the people/' 

What American workmen need is a Shaf tsbury, in place 
of a Gompers or a Foster, to lead them to justice by dis- 
cussion, organization, voting, and other orderly processes 
of democracy, after the fashion of British workmen in 
England, in whose program the avowed objective is not 
special advantages to labor but equal justice to all. The 
British "Labor Party" in Britain and other British labor 
parties in Australia and Asia, have not been wholly free 
from violence, but it has achieved far greater results by 
orderly evolution than labor in any nation has achieved 
by revolution or any form of violence. 

In 1922, when miners were killing miners at Herrin, 
and when railroad men were killing even union engineers 
by derailed trains, and the public was put to greater 
financial losses every week than all the wages in dispute, 
with death by freezing in the following winter an immi- 
nent peril (gtt Federal Attorney General's brief giving 
the facts officially), the group of brave Christian social 
service workers I have described announced a series of 
discussions of labor, in the prospectus of which there was 
not a hint of any criticisms of workers for their appeal 
to violence nor any intimation they had votes with which 
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to achieve orderly redress. These Christian social leaders 
should have said, Let us first punish the Herrin murderers 
and stop the railroad atrocities, some of them by radicals 
and evidently intended to hasten in our land such com- 
munistic confiscations as have wrecked Russia. The 
strikers, mostly foreigners, need from Christian friends, 
not apology for their lawlessness, but leadership into real 
Brotherhood, which is about as rare among workmen as 
among capitalists, the latter in this country mostly hand 
workers a few years ago — another fact of which the 
workers need to be reminded. 

The Federal Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, in his 
Labor Day address in 4922, said that whatever might be 
the best industrial plan in theory, the capitalistic plan had 
worked better than any of the proposed substitutes, which 
usually assume a general unselfishness in people that does 
not yet exist. Under a general prevalence of selfishness 
Christian socialists easily prove that most capitalists have 
taken unfair advantage of industrial power, and then pro- 
pose as a substitute a "Christian social order" whose slo- 
ga is, "All for each and each for all," that could be real- 
ized only in a sanctified nation. It was tried in the new- 
born Christian church at Jerusalem and was presently 
postponed to the "New Jerusalem" on encountering the 
Ananias Club. As American workmen generally believe 
they can get more real betterment by practical changes in 
the present industrial system through labor unions than 
by working for a revolutionary socialistic state, it is a 
fair subject for the churches to discuss whether, in our 
real world, we can not do more for industrial justice by 
humanizing and Christianizing capitalism ; retaining Con- 
stitution and Supreme Court as arbiters, than by turning 
wages and prices over to "industrial democracy" where 
the only curb on the selfish mob will be the dictator's army. 
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The new Irish Free State gave a good omen to the 
world at its inception in 1922 in the firm way with which 
it treated a "general strike" of postal workers against a 
scaling down of war time high wages to a peace time 
basis. Mr. Kevin O'Higgins, Minister of Home Affairs, 
was confronted by this strike on his first day in office. 
He at once issued a notice that the government could 
not recognize the rights of civil servants to strike and 
that picketing would not be allowed and that all the 
force of the state would be used to protect the men 
who wanted to work. This attitude was immediately 
challenged in the new parliament by the labor party, 
which moved that the Dail Eireann repudiate this procla- 
mation of the young minister. O'Higgins had two courses 
open. One was compromise. The other was fight. 
O'Higgins chose to fight. 

Labor's position was argued by Tom Johnson, the 
leader of the labor party, and several followers, but 
O'Higgins maintained that to recognize the right to strike 
of men employed in essential state service meant an end 
of the government. 

In spite of appeals by a few to drop the discussion and 
try to settle the strike, O'Higgins insisted on carrying the 
matter to a vote, which practically was a vote of confi- 
dence in the new government. In this he was supported 
by President Cosgrave and the whole ministry. The 
result of the vote was fifty-one in favor of the govern- 
ment and twenty-four in favor of the right of civil serv- 
ants to strike. 

Here is a strong declaration for law and order in a 
Boston Herald editorial in 1922 : 

"When the American Federation of Labor condemns 
colleges for requiring teachers to take a special oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution of the State and of the 
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United States, and objects to teachers being dismissed for 
disloyalty ; when the protection of property by watchmen 
and guards is opposed ; when the courts are attacked be- 
cause they uphold the Constitution and the law; when 
men are being denied the right to work unless they belong 
to the union; when those who work in producing the 
necessaries of life and in transportation refuse to work, 
and at the same time refuse all others the right to take 
their places, even to the extent of stopping all industry 
and starving the people; when those who object to de- 
cisions of tribunals no longer attempt to reverse the de- 
cisions in due and legal mariner, but resort to strikes to 
the great detriment of the people; when those engaged 
in railroad transportation and in coal mining refuse them- 
selves to work; and at the same time resort to violence 
and murder to prevent others working, it is time for the 
great majority of the people of this country to assert 
their right and their power and to announce in no uncer- 
tain manner that LAW AND ORDER MUST PRE- 
VAIL ; that the Constitution and the laws must be obeyed, 
and that this country is free only to those who are willing 
to live in it in obedience to the supreme law of the land." 

Can Anti-Revolutionary Labor Leaders Consistently 

Approve Strikes? 

Notwithstanding the gratifying condemnation of revo- 
lutionists by the majority of organized labor in the United 
States, there are illogical resorts to violence in strikes, 
especially in those projected on a large scale that would 
paralyze industry and freeze or starve the public which 
challenge discussion by all the partners in American in- 
dustry. Separately or together. Capital, Labor, and the 
Public should freely and frankly discuss who has a right 
to strike ; and when, and where, and how, under the prin- 
ciples of American democracy.^ Did the police of Boston 

^ See epoch-making statement in Literary Digest, O-ct. 28, 1922, p. 13, 
that labor trust of four railway brotherhoods had been dissolved, and threats 
of general railway strike permanently abandoned. "There was certainly," 
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have a right to quit their jobs and leave the city to the 
mercy of the thugs? Were those who elected Coolidge 
Vice-President, chiefly because he condemned those police- 
men, true Americans or otherwise ? Does that mean it 
is un-American for employees of the Government, local, 
State or federal, that is, employees of all the people, to 
seek redress as to wages or hours by a strike, since they 
may expect by petition and, discussion to gtt justice 
through the regular methods of government?' Would it 
be practicable for the police of a city to be a labor union 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, with 
the right to strike expressly withheld by the Federation, 
as Mr. Gompers proposed? Could it reasonably be ex- 
pected that in a strike such a police force would be im- 
partial between a striking labor organization, with which 
they were allied to secure benefits, on the one hand, and 
non-union men and their employers, and citizens at large, 
on the other ? 

If police may strike or affiliate with a big union that 
seeks to control industry chiefly through strikes, may the 
Army also so federate and strike? If police have no right 
to strike because they are in the employ of the whole 
community, and should appeal to the voters for political 
redress, and because a strike of the police invites criminals 
to increased activity, how about the firemen — have they a 
right to strike ? And postmen ? And how about telegraph 
and telephone operators, whos^ relation to communication 
comes even closer to cases of life and death? And what 
about those who operate public utilities that have come to 
be the circulation of the blood in the body politic ? Do not 
street car and railway strikes often become opportunities 

said W. G. Lee, head of conductors and trainmen, "that this mass attack 
of the unions wouid be met by a terribie soildarity on the part of 
the public and the Government in the end." It is a case of amazing 
dullness and laziness and cowardice that the "public" and the "Government'' 
did not teach them that in place cf the Adamson law surrender long ago. 
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for criminals as did the Boston police strike? Allowing 
that there may be a right to strike in the case of workers 
in silks, and pianos and kid gloves, which can hardly be 
considered necessities in this age of democracy, should 
public opinion and law say that those who handle necessi- 
ties of life have no right to strike — a strike always in- 
volving not alone leaving work but concerted efforts to 
keep others from doing it by terrorism? Are not voters 
bound to find some orderly way to eliminate strikes and 
injustice at the same time by wage-adjustment boards and 
fair-price commission and the like? 

Which of These Spoke as an American? 

I have said in street meetings in many States, to 
audiences mostly of workingmen, that in tours of the 
world I have found no national labor leader so lacking 
in intellectual and religious qualities and so devoted to 
the defense of the liquor traffic as the man who in the 
year 1922 and during many previous years claimed to 
lead the workingmen of the United States ; and in no case 
was there even a word or sign of disapproval of my criti- 
cism. I think he held his place so long more through 
capitalistic backing because he was rated as a foe of social- 
ism than through any devotion to him in the rank and 
file of labor. The contrast between him and British labor 
leaders in Great Britain and Australia was like that be- 
tween a mountain and a hill of small potatoes. His atti- 
tude on the Boston police strike, and earlier on the 
McNamara murders, and the proposed hold-up of the 
whole nation by a railroad strike, and later by a coal 
strike — was it in either case American? He said in my 
hearing "he was for cutting labor down to five and half 
days, then five — and theri some/' When President Eliot 
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urged joy in useful work, this man, who claimed to be a 
leader of labor, laughed him to scorn. 

When labor leaders, in a bill they had drawn for Con- 
gress, provided that in a labor dispute no injunction should 
issue to protect a property right, while labor's blacklisting 
and boycotting in every form should be permissible, 
President Roosevelt in his message of December, 1908, 
said: "All this represented a policy which would mean 
the enthronement of class privilege in its crudest and 
most brutal form, and the destruction of one of the most 
useful functions of the judiciary of all civilized lands." 

In the heart of the labor problem there must be a re- 
ligious recognition of what labor reformers often say but 
only half realize, that "workingmen are not mere ma- 
chines." All parties to industry are fellow members of 
the greatest of fraternities, the Brotherhood of Man, 
organised under the Fatherhood of God, 

In the words of Henry Van Dyke, which are also good 
Americanism : 

This is the Gospel of labor, 

Ring it, ye bells of the kirk. 

Our Lord of Love came down from above 

To live with the men who work. 

This is the rose He planted 
Here in our thorn-cursed soil, 
Heaven is blessed with a perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth is toil. 



Major Robert Moton, speech Mar. 16, 1921, 
Raleigh, N. C, to audience of whites and blacks : 

Whatever you do, glorify your job. 
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Two Great Utterances on Capitalism 

Hon. J. J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, in Auto- 
biography, 1922: 

Capitalism, as the communists call it, is an imperfect 
system. But it is the only system that has banished 
famine. Under communism and feudalism there was 
hunger. Nature is using communists, slackers, sick men 
and fools to undermine the race that has conquered her. 
The man who say, "Quit work and divide our cake and 
eat it," is opening the way for nature to strike suddenly 
with a famine. The man who advocates "one big strike" 
to destroy our capital is the secret agent of starvation. 

Mr. Nolan R. Best, editorial in The Continent, Feb. 
29, 1912: 

Is competition unchristian? Many argue that is must 
be. Christianity preaches unselfishness, and business 
competition, they say, is selfish by its very definition. 
But competitive selfishness springs out of the greed of the 
human heart; it does not inhere by nature in competition 
itself. 

It is entirely possible for men genuinely unselfish toward 
even their competitors to do business successfully on the 
competitive basis. And business done by such men is 
not unchristian. 

Convincing pictures of competitive business without 
internal conflict may be found in many American small 
towns. In such communities there is the stir of real 
American vigor and enterprise in store and shop and 
bank. Each ordinary line of trade is usually represented 
by two, three, four/ five or six diflferent establishments, 
separately owned. And all of them are on the alert to 
take care of all the business that comes their way. Yet 
the merchants and dealers of such a town are seldom at 
war with one another. Usually they all belong to a local 
business men's association and meet in it fraternally to 
discuss community betterment that will benefit all of them. 
These same men are also harmoniously associated in social 
life, in lodges, in churches. Often proprietors in the same 
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line of traffic are close personal friends and exchange not 
merely social courtesies but on occasion vital business 
assistance. Ixx their separate affairs each puts forth all 
his endeavor to please customers. Each keeps the goods 
which he thinks the people want, advertises them as attrac- 
tively as he can, and sells them as low as he can afford. 
But nobody tries to beguile away from his neighbor cus- 
tomers satisfied with the other merchant's dealings. No- 
body sells at prices ruinous to a legitimate profit. Nobody 
tries to drive his competitors out of business. Nobody 
begrudges anybody else the livelihood that a prosperous 
trade brings. 

In competition but not at all in conflict; self -reliant but 
not self -centered ; regardful of private interests but not 
regardless of others' honest chance for an honest success; 
hoping for a competence but not demanding a lion's share 
— business men of this sort in many a prosperous Ameri- 
can community refute the shallow notion that business 
has to be selfish. 

What are the convictions that help to insulate business 
men, where general friendly acquaintance is possible, from 
the selfishness rampant in competition in the cities? Not- 
ably four: 

1. That business is service to the neighborhood; that 
the only honorable aspect of business competition is the 
effort to serve the community more intelligently, honestly 
and faithfully than anybody else does; that success so 
earned will never do anybody harm. 

2. That there is enough room in the world for every- 
body if everybody will only serve public needs in the line 
for which he is individually best adapted; that failure is 
better for the man who is trying to serve in a line for 
which he is not adapted ; that with such failures inevitable 
there is no call for any artificial effort to clear the field ; 
there will be room for all the rest. 

3. That no man has any right to expect all of any sort 
of business for himself; all he may ask is his share. 

4. That the best interest of business men is a common 
interest; that it is far more judicious to seek general 
prosperity than to seek prosperity for one's self alone. 
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If through enlarged vision among men of commerce 
and manufacture these same principles of human relation- 
ship could come to be a working creed for the supreme 
business enterprises of the nation, all America would 
soon be an object lesson of the reality of unselfish compe- 
tition. 



WHAT IS AN "AMERICAN SUNDAY"? 
To Follow Up Chapter VIII 
A well-informed man who goes to a Spanish country 
expects to find a bull-fight Sunday. In France the chief 
feature of the Day he knows will be a revel of race 
gambling. In Ger- 
many he expects the 
heart of the Day to 
be the beer garden. 
Would a Sunday 
whose heart was a 
vampire film be any 
lessunamerican? 

A German lady 
who came to the 
United States b y 
way of France and 
England said : "In 
Paris, everything 
seemed to say, 'Have 
pleasure ; have pleas- 
ure' ; but in London 
every grey stone 
seemed to say'Think, 
think, think,' " His- 

Cnnrtesy 0/ Lori's Day Under torically W e have 
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been trained to hear, on Sunday especially, the challenge 
of democracy to "think," on the problems of the nation 
and the world — ^the week days and nights having given 
us full opportunity for all the re-creation a manly man 
or a womanly woman desires. 

But many are saying it would be better, they even say 
more "American," to change everywhere, as we have in 
many places already, to the Sunday holiday. 

Certainly it was not through the influence of any such 
Sunday that the word "American" got its present mean- 
ing as an adjective of high quality. 

The Puritan Sunday was doubtless too austere, though 
far less so than is commonly supposed. There was much 
of "sweetness and light" in the Puritan Sabbath. Those 
were days when wild beasts and savages and tyranny and 
impurity must be fought, and such warfare naturally 
developed stern characters. But the undue solemnity of 
a day the Bible describes (Isa. 58: 13, 14) as a day for 
highest "delight," was long ago eliminated by the Puri- 
tan's descendants, and in the I9th Century the New 
England Sunday was the sweetest day in the world. 
Every worker, except the few engaged for a part of the 
day in works of necessity and mercy, was free from his 
task; able to use the day for rest in worship, or in any 
other way that did not needlessly destroy the rest of his 
fellows. 

In that revised Puritan Sunday — that golden mean be- 
tween the Puritan Sabbath and the Continental Sunday — 
almost the only labor and business was such as was re- 
quired to keep the household warmed and fed, and to 
take due care of the sick, the children and the cattle. 
People got real rest in quiet walks and home talks and 
delightful reading, and inspiring fellowship with the best 
people at church, and helpful pulpit messages. 
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It was not a day of vexatious restrictions on "liberty," 
but a protected day of freedom for worship and from 
work. The only man restricted was the man who wanted 
to make some one else work on the rest day either for his 
enrichment or amusement, in violatien of the American 
slogan: rest and let rest on the rest day. Henry 
Ward Beecher said : "The one great poem of New En- 
gland is her Sunday. That has been her crystal dome 
overhead. When she ceases to have a Sunday, she will 
be like the landscape growing dark, all its lines blurred, 
its distances and gradations fast merging into sheeted 
darkness and night." 

Selfishness has cut out much of the true rest of the 
real American Sunday to fill it with wearisome dissipa- 
tions, that make the day a "pleasure exertion," which 
brings a "blue Monday" Talk about a "blue Sunday" — 
it is "the morning after^' that measures the real quality 
of a day. And the Sunday holiday does not bear the test, 
with its headache tomorrow, and heartache all the coming 
years. 

Furthermore the pleasure Sunday is, in nearly all cases, 
a wholesale violation of law — is that "American"? 

Is it "American" to require all whose labor is to sell 
amusements to work seven days in the week ? American 
statute books answer "No." Nearly all our States have 
reconsidered their laws again and again since the Civil 
War, and still forbid the labor and business of amusement 
vendors on Sunday. 

To learn what is "American" we should turn; most of 
all to the Supreme Court, which said in 1886 in a unani- 
mous opinion : 

"Laws setting aside Sunday as a day of rest are 
upheld, not from any right of the government to 
legislate for the promotion of religious observances, 
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BUT FROM ITS RIGHT TO PROTECT ALL PEOPLE FROM THE 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL DEBASEMENT WHICH COMES FROM 
UNINTERRUPTED LABOR. SUCH LAWS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 
DEEMED BENEFICENT AND MERCIFUL LAWS, ESPECIALLY 
TO THE POOR AND DEPENDENT, TO THE LABORERS IN OUR 
FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS, AND IN THE HEATED ROOMS 
OF OUR CITIES : AND THEIR VALIDITY HAS BEEN SUSTAINED 
BY THE HIGHEST COURTS OF THE STATES/^ 

In the face of that decision is it not downright impu- 
dence for foreigners and Saturdarians and Sunday 
profiteers to say that Sunday laws are "unconstitutional 
religious legislation," as if the Supreme Court could be 
overruled by the whim of a private citizen or the dictum 
of a petty sect? It is one of the alarming proofs that 
American adults are about half morons — ^twelve years 
old or less mentally, though full grown physically, as indi- 
cated by the War examinations of our young men — that 
Seventh Day Adventists are able to put over on great 
audiences and even on some high officials a sectarian 
program opposing all Sunday rest laws as "religious legis- 
lation," in face of decisions of the Supreme Court to the 
contrary, that would be known to every American who 
is even twelve years old if teachers taught the most im- 
portant things that citizens should know. Surely every 
public school should tell pupils why schools and courts 
and commerce and Congress suspend their work one day 
in every week.^ 

To learn what is truly "American" we also turn to the 
great Americans: Presidents, judges, generals — what a 
roll call it is of our greatest men, who commend our 



* The International Reform Bureau, 206 Pa. Avenue, S. E., Washington, 
D. C, has hundreds of copies of a strong booklet on "The Civil Sabbath," 
by Dr. Josiah Strong, author of *'Our Country," one copy of which will be 
sent free, on request with stamp; more at $2 per 100, postpaid. It shows 
that Sunday laws are not only consistent with liberty but its essential 
support. If 25 cents is sent we will send a full set of pamphlets, booklets 
and leaflets on every aspect of Sunday, including Sunday movies and 7tK 
Day Adventists. 
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American Sunday, with no first class statesmen on the 
other side! The Seventh Day Adventists are forever 
quoting some general utterances of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Grant and others against the union of Church 
and State and religious legislation, with the unwarranted 
assumption that such utterances mean opposition to Sun- 
day laws. But the strong direct approval of Sunday laws 
by these statesmen and others refute this illogical in- 
ference. 

Let us listen in, as to a radio message from the past, 
on our great men. 

President George Washington, Order for Sunday 
Rest in Army and Navy : "Men may find enough to do 
in the service of God and their country without abandon- 
ing themselves to vice and immorality." (Lincoln, Jack- 
son, Harrison and Wilson also issued orders that Sunday 
should be observed, so far as possible, in the military 
service. ) 

President Abraham Lincoln: "As we keep or break 
the Sabbath day, we nobly save or meanly lose the last, 
best hope by which man rises." 

President Benjamin Harrison: "Experience and ob- 
servation convince me that all who work with hand or 
brain require the rest which a general observance of the 
Sabbath only can secure. The philanthropist and the 
Christian may approach the subject from different direc- 
tions; but whether we regard man as an animal or im- 
mortal, we should unite in securing for him the rest that 
body and spirit both demand for their best condition and 
highest good. Those who do not find the Divine command 
in the Book cannot fail to find it in the man." 

President William McKinley: "I am in favor of 
Sunday legislation and a strict observance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath." 

President Theodore Roosevelt:. "Experience shows 
that a day of rest is essential to mankind ; that it is de- 
manded by civilization, as well as by Christianity." 
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Mr. Justice John M. Harlan, U. S. Supreme Court: 
"I believe that the due observance of the Sabbath as a 
day for religious worship and contemplation is required 
by commandment of God, and is vital to the purity and 
integrity of the social organism. While the state may not 
deal with this question in its purely religious aspects, it 
may deal with it as involved in the right to have one day 
in seven set apart, under the sanction of law, as a day 
on which unnecessary labor shall cease upon the part of 
all, thereby securing for each person an opportunity for 
that rest of body and mind which the public health and 
the public safety demand." 

Justice McLean, U. S. Supreme Court: "Where 
there is no Christian Sabbath, there is no Christian moral- 
ity; and without this free institutions cannot long be 
sustained." 

Daniel Webster, Secretary of State: "The longer I 
live the more highly do I esteem the proper observance of 
the Christian Sabbath and the more grateful do I feel 
toward those who impress its importance on the com- 
munity," 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State: "Every 
day's observance and experience confirm the opinion that 
the ordinances which require the observance of one day 
in seven, and the Christian faith which hallows it, are 
our chief security for all civil and religious liberty, for 
temporal blessings and spiritual hopes." 

John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury: "The 
Sabbath is an inheritance from our forefathers which 
should be cherished as a part of the institution of our 
government." 

Senator George F. Hoar : "I believe thoroughly in a 
day of rest which shall be largely devoted to the contem- 
plation of Divine themes and to the worship of God, and 
teaching His law ; and in protecting its observance by law." 

Hon. John Randolph Tucker, M. C: "I wish to 
testify my belief that the institutional custom of our 
fathers in remembering the Sabbath day to keep it holy, 
as a conservator of their Christian religion, is the founda- 
tion of our political system, and the only hope of Ameri- 
can freedom, progress and glory." 
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Now hear the great labor leader, Mr. Henry George, 
author of "Progress and Poverty": **I believe that the 
institution of the Sabbath is one of the greatest benefits 
that the human race ever had. I believe in the strict 
enforcement of the law that prevents servile labor being 
carried on on the seventh day." 

Following Henry George, it is pertinent to quote as 
showing how making Sunday a holiday has made it in- 
creasingly a workaday, this statement published on Feb. 3, 
1920, by the American Association for Labor Legislation : 

''Hundreds of thousands still do not have one day's 
rest in seven, even while the unemployed are counted 
by millions." 

This is in part because Sunday profiteers have so con- 
fused workers that they do not know Sunday rest laws 
are for their protection, not restriction. 

Right here it is appropriate to quote the great words 
of the Catholic Plenary Council in Baltimore in 1888: 

"LET THERE BE ONE DAY IN THE WEEK THE 
SUNRISE OF WHICH SAYS TO THE LABORER: 
THOU ART A FREE MAN; THOU ART INDE- 
PENDENT. TODAY AT LEAST, THOU ART THE 
EQUAL OF THY EMPLOYER, THE EQUAL OF 
THE HIGHEST AND THE RICHEST IN THE 
LAND.' " 

That is the way that a Sunday law puts the Sun into 
Sunday. 

Hear Dr. Leonard W. Bacon: "Under our civiliza- 
tion the liberty of rest for each is secured only by a law 
of rest for all." 

Bishop Henry C. Potter: "It is as utter imperti- 
nence for the German or the Frenchman, for the Jew or 
the Mohammedan, to come here demanding that we shall 
waive the customs and repeal the laws that hallow our 
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Lord's Day as that we should surrender our language for 
the dialect of the Black Forest, or our marriage relations 
for the domestic usages of the Sultan." 

Rabbi Joseph Krausskopf, of Philadelphia, in 1888, 
admitted practically all that Americans really claim should 
be included in Sunday laws, when he said : "Beyond the 
recognition, on hygienic grounds, that the human body 
needs one day out of every seven for rest and recreation, 
and beyond legalizing that day as Sabbath which is pre- 
ferred by the greatest numbers of the people, and beyond 
protecting that day as much as is consistent with its au- 
thority, the State has no other duties in connection with 
the Sabbath." 

"So say we all of us." It is sheer lying by Sunday 
profiteers that has made many people suppose anything 
beyond that is proposed in Sunday laws. 

Why Sunday Amusements Are Forbidden 

The State forbids Sunday amusements partly because 
they deprive thousands of men of their share in the weekly 
Rest Day, without any such valid plea as that of mercy or 
necessity. Actors, for instance, have often protested 
against their Sunday work. The principal baseball 
leagues long fought for their Sunday rest, and finally 
yielded to the combined selfishness of fans and managers. 

There is, in the case of many of these Sunday amuse- 
ments, the added objection that they rob the community 
of its right to a quiet day — so much needed in this age of 
extinct leisure, when the week days are so largely spent 
in vexatious helloing to the telephone and anxious run- 
ning after trains, by which our nervous account is heavily 
overdrawn. If the amusement vendor is allowed to sell 
his minstrelsy, his tragedy, his comedy, his excursion, on 
the Rest Day, merchants who have better things to sell 
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demand an equally early chance at the Saturday night's 
wages, and so toil and traffic of all kinds crowd into the 
Rest Day. The law should not permit me to make an- 
other man work on the day of rest that I may be amused. 
I should be required to find my rest in some way that 
will not sacrifice another's. 

Dr. Josiah Strong says in a booklet on "The Civil 
Sabbath" : 

"The Continental Sabbath can hardly be called a rest 
day. The time not devoted to business is, by the multi- 
tude, given up to amusements. But many amusements 
can no more take the place of Sabbath rest than of night 
rest. Reaction may be afforded by a change of activities, 
but the intense living, the headlong rush of this genera- 
tion stands in peculiar need of repose, the rest that comes 
only from quiet. As a matter of fact, a holiday Sabbath 
is commonly followed by a jaded Monday. Among the 
lower class of operatives in France, Germany, and even 
in England, the effects of Sabbath dissipation very com- 
monly make Monday an idle day. European manu- 
facturers say that American workmen earn more than 
European by being able to do more work Mondays. 
Among us, wherever the Continental Sabbath has pre- 
vailed, Monday is the jx)orest workday in the week, show- 
ing that Sunday amusements have served to exhaust rather 
than recuperate." 

Sunday Holidays Promote Despotism and Anarchy 

The effect of the unamerican Sunday on the individual, 
however, is far less serious than the well known effect of 
holiday Sundays in promoting despotism and anarchy. 

Hear Hugh Miller: 

"The old despotic Stuarts were tolerable adepts in king- 
craft and knew what they were doing when they backed 
with their authority the 'Book of Sports.* The many 
unthinking serfs, who early in the reign of Charles the 1st 
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danced on the Sabbath around the maypole, were after- 
wards the ready tools of despotism and fought that En- 
gland might be enslaved. The Ironsides, who, in the 
cause of religious freedom bore them down, were staunch 
Sabbath keepers." 

Hear Hallam also : 

"The shrewd despots of Europe have cultivated a love 
^ of Sabbath amusement to keep the people quiet under 
political distresses." 

And hear Bob Burdette, who packed volumes of in- 
structive political history into one sentence when he said : 

""the declaration of independence was l^OT WRIT- 
TEN IN A BEER DIVE ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON-^NOT BY A 
JUGFUL.'^ 

It is time real Americans protested against the habitual 
misuse of the word "American" as label for everything 
that unamerican profiteers want to substitutfe for Ameri- 
can laws and customs. "American" means, of course, 



What Jews, Catholics and Protestants Accept 

Isaiah 58 : 13, 14 : "If thou turn away thy foot 
from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure oti my 
holy day ; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy 
of the Lord, honourable; and shalt honour him, 
not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own words : Then 
shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord ; and I will 
cause thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob 
thy father: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it." 
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the American way, and what that is ought not to be 
doubtful to any native American, or even to immigrants, 
whose coming here is a confession that American laws 
and customs have worked better than their old country 
way. Therefore they should adopt our way as to Sunday, 
as to beer, as to unsectarian Bible reading in schools. 
Loyalty and patriotism calls for more than hurrahs for 
the flag. They require loyalty to the American institu- 
tions which the flag is set to protect, especially loyalty 

TO ALL OUR LAWS, WHICH ARE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 
LAWS, MADE TO SAFEGUARD, NOT RESTRICT LIBERTY. 



ARE OUR IMMIGRANTS BECOMING 
TRUE AMERICANS? 

To Follow Up Chapter IX 

Some of our truest Americans were born abroad, and 
rightly boast themselves over us who are native born, that 
they ''chose to be Americans." They are Americans in 
spirit, which is the important thing. They are not mere 
^'Buckeyes" or "Hoosiers," caring more for some State 
than for the country at large. The American immigrant 
proudly calls himself "an American." His patriotism 
centers not in one city or State, but is as broad as our 
great land. He wants no "State song, but only 

"My country, 'tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty." 

The Irishman was right for "substance of doctrine" 
who said he came to this country only for a visit, but 
liked it so well he ''took it for his native land!' In our 
public schools there are none more patriotic than children 
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who narrowly escaped a foreign birth. A little fellow who 
was born of English parents a month following their 
settlement in this country, on reaching the story of the 
American Revolution in his school studies, went home 
and said, "Dad, are you ^ Britisher?" "Yes," said his 
father. "Well, we licked you." "What are the three 
primary colors," said a teacher in Clifton Springs. A boy 
of foreign parentage answered quickly and proudly, "Red, 
white and blue." Years before the World War, a Dutch 
barber in Hoboken, pausing a moment in shaving a cus- 
tomer, greeted his boy in German on his return from 
school. The boy replied in English. Whereupon the bar- 
ber shook his razor threateningly and said to his cus- 
tomer: "I have to thrash that boy to make him speak 
German. He wouldn't make a kite out of a German paper, 
and his mother had to buy the New York 5'mw." Why not 
— for a kite ? 

So far as love of country is concerned, and disposition 
to make the most of its free education, our immigrants 
often shame our native born. The ground is therefore 
fallow with patriotism for showing these adopted citizens 
what "American" and "Americanism" and "Americaniza- 
tion" and "A hundred per cent American" really mean, 
and that we must maintain Americanism in order to make 
America worth while. 

Why is it millions of foreigners come to America to live, 
and so few Americans go abroad except for a brief visit ? 
Surely no intelligent person will say it is because we have 
more land — is it not rather because this is the "better land" 
in this world to millions abroad — many of whom are 
never able to come ? 

Those who know America best, know it has great faults, 
and those who love America best are its severest critics 
when criticism is in order to arouse the country to be all 
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that it should be for its own sake and for the world's 
sake. We fall behind many other lands in single aspects of 
social progress, but every immigrant is a living vote that 
Americanism has produced the best country in the world. 
China and South America hav^ as great variety of natural 
resources, so it can't be that alone that gives us the award. 
It concerns the immigrants, for their children's sake, 
no less than native Americans, to consider what is true 
Americanization, and to study earnestly whether the im- 
migrants are now really being Americanized or whether 
Americans are being foreignized. 

Should Immigration be More Restricted that It May 

be Americanized? 

Should immigration be restricted more carefully for 
the sake of foreigners already here, and for the sake of 
the world, as well as for our own sake — not merely be- 
cause in panic years there are more people than there is 
work for, but because the American principles on which 
the immigrants' ultimate welfare as well as our own de- 
pends, and the nation's usefulness in the world also, are 
overmatched by a tide of foreign ideas and customs too 
large and too strong for us to Americanize? 

Two cases were reported in one day in February, 1922, 
where hungry persons were choked to death trying to 
swallow food faster than they could chew it. Tell it to 
"Uncle Sam." 

The World War brought a great reduction of immigra- 
tion, and the 3 per cent immigration law that followed the 
war also served as a check, but there are several forms of 
selfishness at work to throw the flood gates wide open 
again. The interests of transportation companies and of 
certain churches whose membership is mostly foreign, and 
the appeal of humanitarianism in behalf of hungry 
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millions abroad, will make it difficult to guard our gates 
sufficiently. 

In any case let each citizen understand this is not a 
matter, like foreign diplomacy, that he may and must leave 
to experts at Washington. It is up to every citizen to 
study, with others, if possible, in a class or club, what 
Americanism requires in the way of immigration legis- 
lation, and say it by word or pen or otherwise to officials 
and the public. 

Mr. W. R. Thayer, in a strong article in North Amer- 
ican Review, February, 1922, on "Throwing Away Our 
Birthright," said : "The immigration problem can never 
be settled wisely and justly unless it be settled by those 
who have a vision of what the United States stands for. 
The United States will cease to be the land of oppor- 
tunity unless we preserve unsullied and undiminished the 
ideals by which and on which this Republic was created.'* 

Let Bible Classes Include Lessons on Christian 

Patriotism. 

We think Bible classes would be at once more popular 
and more Biblical if they' included in each session a ten- 
minute talk, or better a thought-provoking questionnaire, 
on such subjects as immigration and other aspects of 
Christian politics — not a dogmatic forcing of one man's 
opinion on the class, but a rapid fire of awakening ques- 
tions for them to answer or take away and think about 
and talk about and vote about. 

One way in which our immigration laws should be 
made American by removing the unAmerican, unChris- 
tian, needless and foolish slaps at Japan and China, which 
seem to proclaim their people the worst of outcasts. Let 
it be provided the number admitted of any nationality in 
any one year shall be only a certain very small per cent 
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of what came in a previous normal year, say 1914, in 
which year there was practically no Oriental immigration. 
The result would be that scarcely any immigration of 
Japanese or Chinese would be authorized, and those na- 
tions do not desire that there shall be any, but they do 
desire what this law would accomplish, to be delivered 
from an insulting discrimination, which we liave made at 
the beck of race prejudice and industrial competition, and 
at risks of international wars and boycotts. We might have 
prevented Oriental immigration in a gentlemanly way. 

The discrimination against Japan and China should 
have been cancelled promptly as an aftermath of the 
Arms and Far East Conference, where these two nations 
showed themselves worthy partners of the other foremost 
nations of the world in building world peace and universal 
brotherhood. 

In order to the success of these and other retorms in 
the realm of politics, increasing love for God and man 
must be developed by the Church. Thus in place of the 
harmful union of Church and State there shall come the 
helpful cooperation of Church and State, of love and 
law in all forms of world betterment. 



THE HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE STARS AND STRIPES IN A FLAG 

DAY SERVICE 

By Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, to follow up Chapter IX. 

Chairman. Every native-born American, and equally 
every one from other lands who makes this his adopted 
country should know the beautiful story of the origin of 
the Stars and Stripes. As a woman had much to do with 
it one of the young ladies who has adopted this country. 
Miss Garabaldi, shall tell the story. 
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Miss Garabaldi. June 14, 1777, the American Con- 
gress, then in session in Philadelphia, resolved, "that the 
flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white, the union of thirteen stars white on a blue 
field representing a new constellation." General George 
Washington, Robert 
Morris and Colonel 
Ross were appointed 
a committee to deter- 
mine upon the form 
of the flag, and to 
have it made. Col. 
Ross had a niece 
named Betsy Ross, 
who had the reputa- 
tion of being an ex- 
pert needlewoman. 
Col. Ross suggested 
that they might secure 
her services for the making of the flag. And when 
the committee called on her she suggested the making 
of a five-pointed star, and then taking a scrap of paper 
with one clip of the scissors she produced a five-point star, 
much to the surprise and delight of the committee, who 
at once adopted her suggestion, and gave her the order to 
make the flag, which was made in accordance with above 
resolution Two new stripes were added when Vermont 
and Kentucky were admitted to the union. But in 1918 
it was finally ordered that fifteen stripes should be reduced 
permanently to 13, and that the stars alone should show 
when a new State had been admitted — the additional star 
being added on July 4 following. The States have their 
own particular stars located according to their ratification 
of the Constitution, in the case of the first 13, and in order 
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of their admittance into the Union, for those added later. 
Delaware was first (in upper left hand corner), Pennsyl- 
vania second (in horizontal line). Every child should 
learn to point out his own State star in the flag. 



1 

Del. 


2 
Pa. 


3 
N.J. 


4 
Ga. 


5 
Conn. 


6 
Mass. 


7 
Md. 


8 
S.C. 


9 
N.H. 


10 
Va. 


11 

N.Y. 


12 
N.C. 


13 
R.I. 


14 
Vt. 


15 
Ky. 


16 

Tenn. 


17 
Ohio 


18 
I-a. 


19 
Ind. 


20 
Miss. 


21 
111. 


?2 
Ala. 


23 
Me. 


24 
Mo. 


25 
Ark. 


26 
Mich. 


27 
Fla. 


28 
Tex. 


29 
la. 


30 
Wis. 


31 
Cal. 


32 
Minn. 


33 
Ore. 


34 
Kan. 


35 
W.Va. 


36 

Nev. 


37 
Nebr. 


38 
Colo. 


39 
S.D. 


40 
N.D 


41 
Mont. 


42 
Wash. 


43 
Ida. 


44 
Wyo. 


45 
Utah 


46 • 
Okla. 


. 47 

N.M. 


48 
Ariz 



Flag Salute (by all present) : 

I pledge allegiance to my flag and the Republic for 
which it stands : One nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice to all. 

A Toast to the Flag. (To be recited, the first stanza, 
by a boy, second by a girl, third by another boy, fourth 
by whole class or group, all holding glasses of water and 
drinking together at the close of fourth verse.) 

1. Here's to the Red of it. 
There's not a thread of it. 
No, nor a shred of it, 
In all the spread of it 

From foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 

Bathing it Red. 



2. Here's to the White of it- 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it, 
But feels the might of it. 
Through day and night? 
Womanhood's care for it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity's prayer for it 
Keeps it so White. 
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3. Here's to the Blue of it— 4. Here's to the Whole of it- 
Beauteous view of it, Stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Heavenly hue of it. Body and soul of it, 
Star-spangled dew of it, On to the goal of it. 

Constant and true. Carry it through 

States stand supreme for it, Home or abroad for it, 

Diadems gleam for it, Unsheath the sword for it. 

Liberty's beam for it, Fight in accord for it. 

Brightens the Blue. RED, WHITE AND BLUE I 

Song : "Your flag and my flag 

And how it floats today," etc. 

The Significance of the Flag 

Chairman. Loyalty to the flag means loyalty to all 
laws for which it stands. We will therefore next listen 
to a recitation of Lincoln's Great appeal for such a true 
loyalty, in his first published speech, on Jan. 27, 1837, 
when he was 27 years old. Then we will hear what other 
Presidents have since said in behalf of the same loyalty 
to law. 

Lincoln's Appeal for Loyalty to All Laws 

Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well 
wisher to his posterity, swear by the blood of the Revolu- 
tion never to violate in the least particular the laws of the 
country, and never to tolerate their violation by others. 
As the patriots of seventy-six did to the support of the 
Declaration of Independence, so to the support of the Con- 
stitution and laws let every American pledge his life, his 
property and his sacred honor. Let every man remember 
that to violate the law is to trample on the blood of his 
father, and to tear the charter of his own and his chil- 
dren's liberty. Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles 
on her lap ; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and 
in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling books 
and almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in the legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice. 



L 
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President Benjamin Harrison :^ The idea that a mayor 

or chief of police is at liberty to permit any law or ordi- 
nance to be violated is monstrous. We choose executive 
officers to enforce laws and not to repeal or suspend them 
at their pleasure. Such questions are for the legislature 
and the council. To find fault with an officer for enforc- 
ing the law is to repudiate our system of government, and 
to vote against a candidate because he is pledged to en- 
force law is to associate one's self with lawbreakers. 

President Theodore Roosevelt: In the unending strife 
for civic betterment, small is the use of those people who 
mean well, but who mean well feebly. The man that 
counts is the man who is decent, and who makes himself 
felt as a force for decency, a force for clean living, for 
civic righteousness. That is the man that counts. 

President William Howard Taft : This is a democratic 
government, and the voice of the people, expressed 
through the machinery provided by the Constitution for 
its expression and by constitutional majorities, is supreme. 
Every loyal citizen must obey. This is the fundamental 
principle of the government. 

President Warren G. Harding : We must reassert the 
doctrine that in this Republic the first obligation and the 
first allegiance of every citizen, high or low, is to his gov- 
ernment, and to hold that government to be the just and 
unchallenged sponsor for public welfare and the liberty, 
security and rights of all its citizens. 

Recitation by a young lady: Who Made the Flag? 

A flag was raised over the Jamestown worsted-mills. 
From the owners of the mill itself I learn: 

The flag was made of wool from American sheep — 

Sorted by an American, 

Carded by an Italian, 

Spun by a Swede, 

Warped by a German, 

Dressed by an Englishman, 

Drawn in by a Scotchman, 

Woven by a Belgian, 

* The International Reform Bureau, 206 Pa. Ave., S. E., Washington, 
D. C, will send on request with stamp a longer patriotic concert exercise 
"For National Holidays." 
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Supervised by a Frenchman, 
Inspected by an American, 
Scoured by an Albanian, 
Dyed by a Turk, 
Examined by an Irishman, 
Pressed by a Pole. 

Where else could this be true except in the "land of 
the free and the home of the brave" ?-— Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

Chairman. It will not answer to put up our cherished 
flag in any old way or at any old tome. We should all 
know "Flag Etiquette" which will now be recalled. 

Recitation by a Foreign Young Man : Flag Etiquette. 

Raise the flag at sunrise, or after, never before. 

Lower the flag at sunset. 

When draping the flag against the side of a room or 
building, place the blue field always to the north or east. 

It is a mark of disrespect to allow the flag to fly through 
the night. 

A flag flown upside down is a signal of distress. 

The flag should never be used as a cover for a table, 
desk or box, or where anything can be placed upon it. 

When the flag is used out of doors, it should be allowed 
to fly in the breeze. 

When clusters or draping of colors are desired, bunt- 
ing or cloth should be used but never the flag. When red, 
white and blue bunting are used they should be placed in 
that order, with red at the top. 

The flag should never be worn as whole or a part of a 
costume. As a badge it should be worn over the left 
breast. 

The statutes of the United States forbid its use in any 
advertisement. 

Chairman. In Chicago, when a street parade of rail- 
road strikers had naturally drawn about itself a mob of 
criminals and reckless youth, which for some hours con- 
trolled the city, the rallying forces of law and order wore 
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small flags in their buttonholes as symbols of orderly gov- 
ernment at war with anarchy. No one can be loyal to the 
flag who tramples on any of the laws for ivhich it stands. 
Our W. C. T. U. President will tell another apropos 
story. 

President of W. C. T. U. A striking lesson in pa- 
triotism was given to a community that needed it by Mrs. 
Hutchison, Woman's Christian Temperance Union Pres- 
ident in North Dakota. In defiance of law, a commer- 
cialized Sunday ball game had been announced in her 
town. A little in advance of the time for it to begin, she 
folded a large national flag and put it in her reticule, and 
started for the ball park. She went in and walked straight 
to the place over which every ball pitched must pass. She 
draped herself with "Old Glory" and stood there like a 
statue of the Goddess of Liberty. The early boys laughed, 
and the ball players on their arrival thought it a great 
joke that a woman thought she could prevent eighteen 
athletic men from playing ball. At last when the time for 
the game to begin had come they gathered close about her 
and scolded and threatened; but she stood "game" and 
said, ''Touch this flag if you dare." They did not dare, 
and the illegal Sunday game did not come off because 
one "sovereign citizen" understood and asserted her right 
to have every law of the State obeyed. 

Law-breakers call laws that interfere with greed and 
lust and appetite, "blue laws," but that brave woman gives 
us a timely reminder that ALL AMERICAN LAWS 
ARE RED, WHITE AND BLUE LAWS, AND 
THOSE WHO DERIDE AND DISOBEY THEM 
ARE "REDS." 

Chairman. We will close, of course, by singing 
lustily "The Star Spangled Banner," and of course we all 
stand always for this national anthem. 
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SHALL PROGRESS OF THE SPORT OF 
BOXING BE REVERTED BY 
COMMERCIALISM ?' 

To Follow Up Chapter X 

By various stages of progress, pugilism developed into 
amateur boxing. It is not only interesting but important 
to note the steps of this evolution. 

The Iliad shows us not only the antiquity of it — ^it ex- 
isted in Homer's day — ^but also the brutality of it. We 
have a vivid description of the ancient sport and its 
cruelty. The brutality of ancient pugilism, though not 
incited by the modern commercialism, found sport in see- 
ing contestants suffer. This is made indisputable by the 
cesti which the fighters wore, consisting of a wrapping 
of the fists, wrists and arms with knotted rawhide, often 
loaded with lead or iron. Furthermore, this sport was 
often expected to be a battle until death. But even this 
ancient pugilism was not contaminated by any consider- 
able commercialism. The fighters fought for the sport or 
honor of it. 

The cause of the decay and death of the ancient 
Olympic Games, which lasted a thousand years in Greece, 
from 776 B. C. to 394 A. D., was commercialism. The 
games were at their height during the fourth and fifth 
centuries before Christ, when the contestants were the 
best blood of Greece. A change, however, began to take 



* The Tntemational Reform Bureau, of Washington, D. C, has the most 
complete history of boxing and priz"e fighting, prepared by Chairman of its 
Directors, Canon Wm. Sheafe Chase, and printed in Auto Herald No. 4 
and Porch Messenger No. 2, both numbered but not dated and so never 
out of date. They contain 24 columns of historic facts, judicial opinions, 
condemnations of pugilism by Roosevelt and other great men, etc. One 
copy of this cyclopedia of boxing will be sent to any one, on request with 
stamp. A large supply for "a fight against fights" may be obtained at rate 
of $4.00 per 100 for the whole set. The subject is introduced here follow- 
ing the talk of International War, in the belief that pugilism promotes the 
brutal killing spirit, though prize fighters have not usually rushed to the 
front when their countries have gone to war. 
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place as the training became more an<J more profes- 
sional, and in Roman times, although the crowds and 
splendor in the amphitheatre continued, nearly all the con- 
testants were professional athletes, against whose mode of 
life both the physicians and the moralists protested. At 
last, in 394 A. D., Emperor Theodosius suppressed it en- 
tirely, supposedly because opposed by the Christians. 

Commercialism Comes in as a '"Spoil-sport" 

The Encyclopedia Britannica (1910) says: "Nobody 
wants to disparage proficiency ; but if a game is conducted 
on business methods the game element tends to be min- 
imized, and if its object is pecuniary, it ceases to be sport 
in the old sense, and the old idea of the amateurs who 
indulge in it for love of the mere enjoyment tends to dis- 
appear." 

The Britannica also says, "From the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the beginning of the 19th Century, pugilism 
seems to have been unknown among civilized nations with 
the single exception of the English." 

The one who is generally considered to have been the 
first Champion of England, fighting with bare fists, was 
James Figg, 1719 to 1730. Later Jack Broughton, who 
built the amphitheatre near Totterham Court Road, was 
the undisputed champion in England till 1750. Broughton 
is credited with being the inventor of boxing gloves, for 
use in practicing, but in all prize fights bare knuckles 
were used. Wrestling played an important part in the 
old prize fight. The fighting was of the roughest descrip- 
tion, with low tricks of all kinds, even gouging out one's 
opponent's eyes being by no means unknown. The fight 
ended when one of the "bruisers," as they were called, 
was not able to "come to the scratch." 

In 1860, a prize fight in England between the American, 
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Heenan, and the English Tom Sayers, lasted two hours 
and twenty minutes, and was so brutal that the spectators 
ended the fight, and it was declared a draw. Public opinion 
was so aroused that all prize fights with naked fists were 
declared illegal from that time in England. 

The Britannica says further: "The sport of modern 
boxing, as distinguished from pugilism, may be said to 
date from the year 1866, when the public had become dis- 
gusted with the brutality and unfair practice of the pro- 
fessional bruisers, and the laws against prize fighting be- 
gan to be more rigidly enforced. In that year the Amateur 
Athletic Club of England was founded, principally 
through the efforts of John G. Chambers (1843-83), who, 
in conjunction with the 8th Marquis of Queensberry, 
drew up a code, known as the Queensberry rules, which 
governed all glove contests in Great Britain and were 
also authoritative in America until the adoption of the 
boxing rules of the Amateur Athletic Union of America. 

Chronology of American Prize Fights 

The first heavyweight championship fight in America 
was in 1816, when Jacob. Hyer beat Beasly. In 1841 Tom 
Hyer beat John McCluster in 101 rounds at Caldwell's 
Landing, N. Y. In 1852 John Morrissy, who afterwards 
was a member of the U. S. Congress and a State Senator 
in Albany, N. Y., defeated George Thompson in Cali- 
fornia. In 1858, Morrissy defeated Heenan, who fought 
such a bloody fight in 1860 with the British champion in 
England that it ended prize fights with naked fists in that 
country. In 1880, Paddy Ryan beat Joe Goss 87 rounds 
in West Virginia. In 1882, J. L. Sullivan beat Ryan in 
nine rounds in Mississippi. In 1889, Sullivan beat Kilrain 
in 75 rounds in Mississippi. It was the last time that bare 
knuckles were use in a heavyweight championship fight. 
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In these times, the laws everywhere were so strict against 
prize fights that no place could be announced in advance 
where a fight could be fought. 

No one was then able to fix the Governor, judges, 
sheriff, and police officials so that an illegal fight could 
be fought in a public arena. 

Some barn or open field was selected in secret. Even 
the contestants, when they took the train for the contest, 
did not know where it would be fought. Often the fight 
was broken up by the police, who might get some clue as 
to the location. Of course, the number witnessing the 
fight was small, and commercialism was confined to prize 
offered and the wagers. In 1892 Corbett whipped Sullivan 
in 27 rounds in New Orleans. Sullivan used to say it was 
"John Barleycorn" that knocked him out. In 1894 Corbett 
beat Mitchell in three rounds. In 1897 Fitzsimmons beat 
Corbett in 14 rounds. In 1899 because the Horton law in 
New York permitted prize fights, Jeffries fought with 
Fitzsimmons at Coney Island and beat him in 11 rounds. 
In 1905 JeflFries retired unbeaten. In 1908 Jack Johnson 
(colored) beat Burns in Australia in 20 rounds. Police 
stopped the fight. In 1910 JeflFries, who re-entered the 
fight, was beaten by Johnson in 15 rounds at Reno, 
Nevada. In 1915, on July 4, when Willard fought John- 
son, there was no place in the United States where the 
fight could be legally or illegally held. It occurred in 
Havana, Cuba, and Willard knocked out the negro in the 
twenty-sixth round. An attempt was made to bring in 
motion pictures of this fight, but the Federal law of 1912 
prevented it. An appeal from the law was upheld by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. In 1919 the aftermath of the 
World War had so affected public sentiment in the coun- 
try that it was possible, by the refusal of Governor Cox to 
act, and the connivance of the city officials of Toledo, 
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Ohio, to arrange there for July 4 the fight in which 
Dempsey knocked Willard down seven times in the first 
round and won in the fourth. Seats were built for 80,000 
persons, but less than 20,000 attended, scarcely any of 
them persons of eminence, and none of them women. In 
1921 Dempsey defeated Carpentier in four rounds in 
Jersey City, in a great arena crowded with more than 
ninety thousand people, several hundred of them eminent, 
and some thousands of them society women. 

What Roosevelt Said of Fighting 

The International Reform Bureau, which had made 
successful fights against Fizsimmons, Jeflfries, Johnson 
and Willard in their efforts to Violate anti-prize fight laws, 
made two fights against Dempsey, at Toledo and Jersey 
City, that did not prevent the fights but created whole- 
some discussion and in the latter case secured a favorable 
statement of the law from Judge Swazey. In the Jersey 
campaign the Reform Bureau circulated in *^Auto Herald 
No. 4," with other matter, strong condemnation of com- 
mercialized pugiHsm by Governors Roosevelt, Hayes and 
Whitman. Roosevelt's words on prize fights are quoted 
elsewhere (p. — ), but it is pertinent to quote here two 
great utterances of his as to nobler fighting for a better 
prize : 

"Aggressive fighting for the right is the noblest 
sport the world affords." 

"Far and away the best prize that life offers is the 
chance to work hard at work worth doing." 

Pugilism One of an Outcast Group 

w 

Prize fighting is one of a dozen social monsters that 

were tolerated as necessary evils a century and a half ago. 

The twelve monsters are piracy, dueling, slavery. 
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Revolution, "We must all hang together or hang sep- 
arate." Even the burning of Smyrna, the most atrocious 
international crime of history, the responsibility for which 
France and Italy and Russia as allies of Kemal, the Villa 
of Turkey, must share forever, did not silence the petty 
jealousies of Italy toward Greece, and of France toward 
Britain. A cartoonist might have pictured the interna- 
tional "follies'* of October, 1922, by representing the re- 
sponsible officials of Italy and France sitting in the midst 
of open powder barrels, throwing lighted matches and 
burning cigarettes in all directions. 

Can any one who knows the stormy history of the 
Balkans believe that the peace of the world has been as- 
sured by the surrender of France and Italy to the Turk, 
to hurt their rivals, Britain and Greece — 3. surrender in 
which Britain was constrained to join because she could 
not stand alone against the world. 

The "International" Revolution Also Gathering 

Such an international situation will inevitably promote 
another equally serious world war — ^the civil war that in- 
dustrial revolutionists are fomenting, despite the com- 
munists' failure in Russia. Many in every country, even 
in those where labor has a majority of the votes, believe 
that violence is not only right but necessary. 

Look at Italy as a sample how both these coming world 
wars — coming if we do not awake to prevent them — 
disturb the peace even now. Lest Greece should become 
as strong as Italy by getting control of her own Greek 
people in what was Turkey, to insure their safety, Italy 
supplied to the Turkish bandit the ammunition with which 
he conquered Greek armies and massacred Greek women 
and children. But meantime Italians are fighting Italians 
in her own borders in a strife of Communists and Fascisti, 
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the latter the Ku Klux of Italy. This internal strife has 
converted Rome, says the Literary Digest of August 12, 
1922, into what is virtually "an armed camp." 

Germany in the international field makes an ominous 
treaty with Russia — that is one of the biggest war clouds 
— but internally the advocates of a restored autocracy are 
killing hundreds of the leaders of democracy, and Bavaria 
threatens to take the place of Berlin as the European cap- 
ital of autocracy. On Oct. 25, 1922, the news was that 
Premier Wirth was about to turn over the Government 
to the Socialist leader. Greece was in revolution. 

France, too, has its monarchists and revolutionists, and 
even Britain, in what seems political madness, scrapped 
leaders while crossing a stream between hostile lines 
of Germany, Russia, Turkey, and France on the foreign 
bank, and labor radicals on the home side. It seemed 
like an epidemic of world madness that almost every 
nation, in October, 1922, was in a family row of petty 
politics, regardless of its own and the world's peril. 

What Lloyd George said in passionate earnestness to 
the Council of Free Churches of Great Britain in August 
is underscored red by subsequent events and should be 
read anew by Americans as an appeal to the churches of 
the whole world to rise up in their full spiritiaal might to 
prevent both the international and the industrial wars that 
are now much more threatening than when he spoke. 

''Keep an eye on what is happening — the building up 
of armaments — the construction of more terrible ma- 
chines than even the late war ever saw. What are they 
for? Not for peace! They are not even to disperse armies. 
They are^ to attack cities unarmed, to kill, to maim, to 
poison, to mutilate, to burn helpless women and children." 
And to that he added this word: ''If the churches of 
Christ throughout Europe and America allow that to 
fructify, they had better close their doors!' 
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Smaller War Clouds Swelling Those in Near East 

When the sky is charged almost to explosion with 
thunder clouds where east winds rave, every smaller cloud 
of hatred and jealousy and strife, whether international 
or industrial or sectarian or racial, helps to bring down 
the thunderbolts. Among many clouds in the American 
sky in October, 1922, that were of a sort that would 
strengthen tendencies to new world wars of nations and 
classes, the following should be noted : 

On Oct. 27, Roosevelt's birthday, advantage was taken 
of his great name and of his relations to the Navy at a 
very different period to revive the "Big Navy" cry which 
was supposed to have been finally buried at the Wash- 
ington Arms and Far East Conference. And at the same 
time Secretary Weeks and General Pershing were leading 
a propaganda for a bigger Army and especially for more 
Army officers. Next to the war traders, who are quite 
reconciled to war for big profits, military officers, eager 
for distinction and promotion, are least likely to swell the 
world chorus, "No more war." The American Legion, 
in their annual meeting at New Orleans urged all voters 
to refuse to vote for any candidate for Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress who would not agree to support 
legislation looking to a "stronger Navy." The Legion 
stood for an increase of enlisted strength from 85,000 to 
105,000. Congress was blamed for allowing the Navy to 
be "stripped last year" — meaning of course that it ratified 
the international treaties for reduction of naval arma- 
ments. Still more ominous was the fact that the Amer- 
ican Legion heard without protest and with apparent favor 
Samuel Gompers' proposal for soldier-labor cooperation 
such as has exploited and then destroyed great nations of 
the past. 

The war spirit is reenforced by everything that dulls 

t 
\ 
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the spiritual ideals of men and strengthens animalism and 
brutality, especially by all amusements that intensify sex 
feeling, and by the kindred brutality that is promoted by 
prize fighting. Is anyone so dull that he does not realize 
the bad effect on millions of Africans of "Siki's victory"? 
And is anyone so dull he does not see that prize fighting 
was never as appropriate as when taken up by savages? 
Cultivated negroes are by no means exulting over the sug- 
gestions of a battle in which the most brutish contestant 
naturally won. 

The spirit that leads to both international and industrial 
war is strengthened by every act of injustice, especially 
when the strong oppress the weak, and the public does 
not, through government or otherwise, secure redress. 

War clouds are swelled, of course, by every word or 
-deed that palliates or encourages lawlessness anywhere, 
whether industri.il or vicious, but most of all, when na- 
tions allow their citizens to break the laws of other na- 
tions, of which the very worst instance is the international 
submarine attack on 
the American Consti- 
tution by the smug- 
glers of all the wet 
nations of the world, 
which was at its 
height in 1922. 

Statesmen need to 
be reminded that those 
whom this attack on 
the American citadel 
will most offend are 
the very people who 
have proved them- 
selves the most influ- 
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ential group in the nation in that they have put prohibi- 
tion into the Constitution by the ratifying votes of 46 out 
of 48 States. And the British, who have been the worst 
offenders by their vast smuggling of liquors from Canada 
and the British West Indies, should especially remember 
that it is the Anglo-Saxon stock that is most in sympathy 
with Britain that is most offended by this British attack. 
While many of the foreign steamboat lines were 
battling in the courts for permission to bring their liquors 
within the three-mile limit, which was not only illegal, but 
had promoted smuggling, the Red Cross liner Sylvia, on 
October 24, 1922, showed what all of them should have 
done promptly, in accordance with international good 
manners — it deposited its liquor stores at Halifax, before 
entering our waters, to be taken on board there again on 
the return trip. 

What Can You and I Do 

It is a cowardly thing to substitute mere charity for 
» orphans for protection of their parents against massacre. 
The former ought we to do, but not to leave the other 
undone. Every voter can influence the action of govern- 
ments, and every voter should urge his Government to use 
its utmost influence to limit Turkish rule to Turks — 
providing some place where Armenians may govern them- 
selves and live in peace. As the United States interposed 
in Cuba and Mexico — in the latter case without war — 
and in the days of Harrison and Blaine made protest 
against massacres of Jews in Russia, so our Government 
should find a way to join all who will effectually protect 
the rights of Christian minorities against the Turk. 

But there is also something that all of us can and 
should do, and that is to put sunshine in place of "war 
cldlids" ''where we are" — silencing hymns of hate in our 
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own town, whether they are prompted by race, sect, or 
class hatred. 

It needs to be patiently shown that bitterness and per- 
sonalities in discussions of opinions, whether in politics or 
religion, are not only unchristian hut ungentlemanly. At 
a time like this all bitter attacks on other people swell the 
war clouds, foreign and domestic, which are already dian- 
gerous. The air is full of political speeches, editorials, 
and sermons that exhaust the vocabulary of vituperation, 
all built on the assumption that everyone who differs in 
opinion with the speaker or writer is either a fool or a 
knave. 

Good men and women should drop the "fist gesture" 
and substitute the open hand and the habitual smile. 

This is not a plea for silence in the presence of what 
one regards as wrong or erroneous. It is a plea for gentle- 
manly discussion, that relies on argument and not on 
epithets. Audiences often seem to crave the abuse of 
groups with which they differ. Readers will pay more for 
abuse than for logic, but a gentleman ought to preserve, 
his self-respect at any cost, and to do that he must treat 
his opponent with respect. 

We used to say in college, "Quit your quarrelling and 
go to fighting." It meant more than most of us thought, 
namely, that we should quit snarling, and fight a fair and 
manly fight. 

Following the injunction, "Brighten the corner where 
you are," I wish to seek the blessing of the peacemaker 
by interposing in the present bitter controversiy in the 
evangelical churches about what are called "funda- 
mentals.". We already have 205 sects in the United States, 
and this controversy threatens to make one more. That 
might not make any more bitterness than to have the con- 
troversy under the same denominational roofs as ribw. 
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But it is no small matter to weaken by internal quarrels 
the most inflencial group of religious forces, that brought 
American prohibition and pressed through to victory the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Armaments and 
Far East Problems. 

I claim to be a true "fundamentalist" myself. I stand 
on what have long been considered the four great founda- 
tions of orthodoxy: 1. The deity and atonement of Jesus 
Christ. 2. The plenary inspiration of the Bible. 3. The 
regeneration of the individual. 4. Future eternal rewards 
and punishments. I deny, without bitterness, any man's 
right to add as a "fifth wheel" to that divine chariot, any 
of the views of Christ's second coming about which 
■equally good men have differed since Paul wrote First 
and Second Thessalonians as the first books of the New 
Testament to correct the error of those who thought the 
second coming was near at hand, as group after group 
has been thinking for twenty centuries. Premillenarians 
are a lovable and very serviceable group- so far as they 
are not prevented by that view from working while they 
"watch" to make not only their neighbors but their neigh- 
borhood more and more Christian. 

Even on the four foundations I have named not all 
devout and spiritual men in the evangelical churches are 
agreed in every detail. The virgin birth of Christ does 
not trouble me at all, partly because every birth is a mir- 
acle, and partly because a different, birth in the case of 
Christ from that of other men seems to harmonize with 
His exceptional career, as we expect great deeds from 
great men. It would be harder for me to believe that one 
whose matchless life and matchless words and matchless 
influence form the supreme miracle of the ages began in 
a natural birth like other men. But I do not see any crime 
or sin, to be abusively condemned, in the fact that some- 
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body dares to differ with me on that or any other subject. 
I will argue for my view, but 1 will not abuse the man 
I cannot persuade. 

The supreme duty of the Church of God at this hour is 
to promote peace; first, individual peace through Christ 
in the heart. And let us not forget that individual peace 
is cast out when there is abuse of others — a form of per- 
sonal war that may be worse than blows. 

The Church should promote peace within itself — not 
the peace of indifference but of courteous toleration. The 
churches, or in any case the Christians, are bound to pro- 
mote peace and brotherhood in the town where they dwell, 
between classes, sects, and races. And this wiU help a 
little to promote peace with justice among nations. 

Harmony is not necessarily desirable. It may be the 
harmony of indifference or cowardly compromise. Let 
us agree only when we can without what seems to us sur- 
render of principle, but in all other cases let us agree to 
disagree and even to fight without bitterness, ''with malice 
toward none, with charity for all," 

For love, my brothers, was this planet fashioned, 
From love's dear hand it spins the trails of space. 
And only love, by noblest dreams impassioned. 
Can brighten it for every human face. 
So pray I morn and eve to God, the Planner, 
Whose eye foresees beyond all rims of time. 
To gather soon beneath love's selfless banner 
The misled children of each dusk-wrapt clime. 

Will Chamberlain. 
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NATIONAL CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

On Roosevelt's Birthday, October 17, 1922, Mr. Jas. 
T. Williams, Jr., editor of the Boston Transcript, urged 
a return to Roosevelt's foreign policy which he defined in 
these words: "Do not get into a fight if you can 

HONESTLY AVOID IT, If YOU GET IN, SEE IT THROUGH." 

The best textbook for a study of the practicabil- 
ity AND METHOD OF ASSOCIATING NATIONS FOR A GOVERNED 

world is an illustrated booklet prepared by the 
American Peace Society, Colo. Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. (25 cts,, postpaid) entitled: "Federal Conven- 
tion, AN International Conference Adequate to its 
Purpose. History, Significance, Documents Relat- 
ing TO One Successful International Organization 
— THE United States of America," It should be 
studied by adult Bible classes and clubs and Ameri- 
canization GROUPS to show patriots NOT ONLY THE 
NATIONAL significance OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TION BUT ALSO its VALUE AS A PATTERN FOR A UnITED 

States of the World, now a necessity of life to 

civilization. a ten-minute prelude of such study 
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IN Bible classes and young people's societies and 

COLLEGE CHAPELS MIGHT SAVE THE WORLD FROM THREAT- 
ENED COLLAPSE AND CHAOS. 



Bankers' National Convention, Oct. 2, 1922, asked 
cooperation by U. S. in reconstruction of our upset world: 
"We believe that the time has come for the Government 
of this country to formulate the principles on which it 
will be able to cooperate with other nations to bring 
about the needed rehabilitation of European countries and 
peace in the world.** 

Those who desire to collect and consider all good sug- 
gestions to promote peace should write to Mr. J. W. 
Hamilton, 147 Kent St., St. Paul, Minn , for his free 
leaflets on that subject. 



"The Turk returns to Europe and is in every way in a 
better situation than he has been since the end of the first 
Balkan War," says The Outlook editorially in issue of 
October 18, 1922. And that means that Armenians and 
Americans are in a worse situation, and history will no 
doubt lay the blame on U. S. in that having put our hand 
to the plough with our Allies we allowed half a dozen 
Senators, playing petty politics with the world's agony, to 
defeat the desire of a hundred million. That the nation 
believes we should rejoin our Allies in some world asso- 
ciation is shown in recent action of churches and bankers 
alike. 



The effort of foreigners to break down American Con- 
stitutional prohibition by smuggling, which many foreign 
nations are allowing, if not encouraging, in their nationals, 
is becoming not only a serious menace to law and order 
but also to international amity. And our good neighbor 
Canada is one of the worst offenders. F. J. Lissman & 
Co., stock brokers. New York City, sent to their custo- 
mers in 1922 a circular stating that Canada imported only 
two million dollars worth of liquor in 1919, but thirty- 
two millions in 1921. This means one hundred millions, 
says the circular letter, at "export price" and has "cer- 
tainly helped to regulate" Canadian exchange. In other 
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words, Canada money has gone to par partly through the 
smuggling of liquors into the United States. It is time 
for our people to press the State Department to stronger 
protest to all foreign powers. Their good folks will help. 

There should also be a mighty protest from all true 
humanitarians in every land against the action of the 
League of Nations (whose work has mostly been wise, 
but weak because of our "vacant chair") against the sub- 
stitution of "control" for "prohibition" in the Versailles 
Treaty that ended the World War, in which treaty pro- 
hibition was decreed for all areas inhabited mainly by 
uncivilized races which Christian nations were named to 
supervise under ''mandated' — not to exploit but to uplift. 
Mr. Guy Hayler, President of the World Prohibition Fed- 
eration, on making protest, gets reply that "the prohibition 
areas established prior to the Convention (that is the Ver- 
sailles Treaty) would be maintained and thoroughly en- 
forced, and most drastic restrictions would be carried out 
in other areas" That should satisfy no one who believes 
treaties should not be torn up as "scraps of paper." Re- 
striction means license, and license means permission, not 
prohibition. 

The opium question is a serious one both nationally 
and internationally. The latest book on the subject "The 
Black Candle," by Judge Emily F. Murphy, of Canada, 
is published by Revell at $2. Those interested to do some 
real fighting against this evil should ask the Society for 
the Suppression of the Opium Trade, 2 Bethune Ave., 
Friern Barnet N. 11, London, Eng., and the International 
Anti-Opium Association, Peking, and the International 
Reform Bureau, Washington, D. C, to put their names on 
lists for their bulletins, 



"We estimate that there are twelve millions of boys and 
girls of Protestant parentage of school age (5 to 18) 
without any Sunday school instruction," says the Presby- 
terian Sunday School Board in a letter to the author 
dated Oct. 24, 1922. The chief reason is lack of capable 
and devoted teachers. If the strong men who serve on 
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religious boards would work as hard to save children on 
Sunday as they work to make money on other days the 
problem would be solved. And when they go into this 
higher work as earnestly they will enjoy it more than 
Sunday idling. Let us draft them in God's name. 



Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould) has prepared 
two lists of Bible passages for memorizing, one on the 
Old Testament, another on the New, which can be secured 
for 2 cents or 60 cents per 100 of the Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia. It is time for a turn in the tide 
toward memorizing the beautiful gems of literature not 
only in the Bible but in other great and good books. Why 
not have everybody bring a memorized text of Scripture 
to breakfast every morning, and some selection of poetry 
or eloquence to dinner every night. Lunch would be a 
good time for adding one of the thousands of wise pro- 
verbs daily. 



Bishops of Methodist Episcopal Chvurch, South, in 
Episcopal Address to General Conference, 1922: Chris- 
tian education is fortunate in having won to its view 
several of the leading psychologists of our day, who are 
now teaching that the chief end in education is not knowl- 
edge but character ; that the vital question at the end of 
each period is not. What has the pupil learned? but, 
What has he become ? and that no man is to be regarded 
as an educated man whose religious nature is undeveloped. 
Those views harmonize fully with the theory of the 
Church — namely, that the chief objective in education is 
the production of a well-rounded character. 

"Also write to Chicago University Press for a very im- 
portant report by a Joint Commission of Negroes and 
Whites on inter-racial relations, issued in 1922. It was 
prompted by the massacre of negroes in Chicago two 
years previous." 

The Christian Education Magazine of the same church 
in October, 1922, gave the following table of what the 
American people paid in taxes on luxuries in 1921. The 
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full cost of the luxuries is vastly greater. The total was 
$763,474,910.50. Here are some of the items : 

Tobacco and drinks $335,664,326.14 

Motor cars and yachts 240,262,361.21 

Theatres and clubs 103,461,145.61 

Luxuriously priced articles 29,455,842.94 

Jewelry 24,303,936.91 

Sporting goods and pool halls 12,958,494.31 

Musical instruments 11,568,034.90 

Perfumes and cosmetics 5,800,768.41 

Of that, 17 Southern States paid $203,427,107.14 in taxes 
and (the magazine estimates) 13 billions in toto. For 
the whole country total cost was above fifty billions for 
"high living." 

Dearborn Independent, Aug. 20, 1921 : 

Australia is admittedly a land of democracy. We paid 
it the compliment some years ago of adopting the form of 
ballot which it originated to insure honest elections. It 
has long enjoyed those eminently democratic measures 
the initiative, referendum, recall and proportionate rep- 
resentation. For a generation or more it has been ruled 
by "Labor" governments. 

These considerations give special weight to a letter 
from Melbourne to the World Tomorrow in which Sidney 
Strong, of Seattle, who had been attending the Trade 
Union Congress of Australia and NeW Zealand, writes : 

"I am greatly impressed with certain labor conditions 
here, among them the universal 48-hour week, Saturday 
afternoon closing of all business, ditto on Sundays; no 
theatres nor amusements on Sundays, no street cars on 
Sunday forenoons — all of these from labor's demands." 

This means that organized labor, in the country in 
which it enjoys highest development and is enthroned in 
power, explicitly recognizes the importance of the weekly 
rest day, with its religious and economic sanctions, to be 
in the interest of the workers. The fact is a telling rebuff 
to the organized interests in our own country that are 
just now noisily agitating for the destruction of the 
American Sabbath under the palpably dishonest slogan of 
"Anti-Blue Law" and "Personal Liberty" movements. 
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President John Grier Hibben, Princeton Baccalau- 
reate address, 1922: We are all aware of the fact that 
there is something wrong with the world. The most casual 
observation reveals this, and the problem of evil, always 
present, always mysterious, presents itself to-day in its 
most acute and appalling forms. We can not explain the 
evil in the world, but we can resolve to fight it. 

To follow the ideal which we set for ourselves requires 
a spirit of adventure, a spirit which compels one to under- 
take a task in which there is no assurance of success and 
no promise of reward, only the consciousness of loyalty 
to the cause which one must follow because of the law of 
his own nature. If we disobey that law, we do ourselves 
a mortal hurt. The world is naturally expecting great 
things of your generation. In your day there is much 
to be done. We of an older age look upon you eagerly 
and wistfully as the hope of the world. 



President James R. Angell, Yale Baccalaureate ad- 
dress, 1922 : There is a wide-spread belief that the rela- 
tions of the sexes have undergone material relaxation in 
recent years, that marriage is daily less of a sacrament 
and more of a transient adjustment in the lives of those 
directly concerned. The university and the community 
have a right to demand that the educated man should not 
merely drift with the current of the set in which his lot 
may chance to be cast, but that he should look thought- 
fully and earnestly at these issues and others like them, 
and stand courageously for those ideals and practises 
commending themselves to his judgment as most likely to 
promote a sound and wholesome society. 



Upset World Can Be Re-Created Into a New Earth 

Only By Christ 

Mr. H. G. Wells, who has used his brilliant talents as 
a writer to discredit the Bible, now admits in alarm that 
"It is the Book that has held together the fabric of 
western civilization," and as many have lost faith in it 
(through such attacks as his own) he declares we must 
have a new Bible to prevent world chaos. This new 
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Bible he thinks could be made by a "Committee" such as 
made Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence. 
This new Bible must have an explanation of the "cos- 
mogony" and a history of mankind and rules of health 
and conduct. He has overlooked Voltaire's advice to the 
man who proposed to give the world a new religion. Vol- 
taire promptly advised him to be- "crucified and rise from 
the dead on the third day." The new Bible has no chance 
of mitigating the selfishness that is producing vice and 
discord among men and nations except by bringing to 
sinful men a revelation of a living, loving God who sent 
His Son to bring forgiveness of past sins and power to 
conquer future sins, and a spirit of brotherly and helpful 
service for God and man — ^all guided by a God-given 
Bible, whose supreme proof of inspiration, like Christ's 
proof of divinity, is its onlyness. Like Jesus, the Bible 
is "found alone" as a transformer of men and nations. 
It is more reasonable (leaving faith out of account) to 
believe He and it are divine than to believe one human 
being and one human book could so incomparably excel 
all others. 



Outlook Editorial, October 18, 1922 : If women have 
learned that they are free to dress as they choose and be- 
have as they choose, they have also learned that an ele- 
ment quite apart from a more or less obscure morality 
(or pseudo morality) enters in — ^the element that is to say, 
of good taste. 

The best textbook for the study of prohibition — and 
thorough study of it is needed to promote law and order 
where liquor laws are not fully obeyed and to secure 
world prohibition to protect U. S. and prevent financial 
and moral bankruptcy abroad — ^is "The Liquor Problem" 
by Norman E. Richardson, published by the Methodist 
Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati, a little cloth 
bound pocket book probably costing 75 cents with lower 
rates when bought for a whole class. 
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The United States is becoming 
foreignized in so far as it is tol- 
erating the prize fight which is 
first cousin to the cock fight and 
bull fight. Just when Spain was 
moving to abolish the brutal bull 
fight, even our public men and 
society women gave the sanction 
of their presence to a man fight 
in Jersey City, on the Nation's 
birthday, which Judge Swazey 
has since charged a Grand Jury 
is illegal, so branding it lawless- 
ness. Camden Times says this 
fighting cock, Bowie, who fights 
both sides of Mexican border 
"ranks with Dempsey," only it is 
worse for a man to "make a 
brute of himself." 



Great Sayings on Intelligent Self-Love 
"Self-denial is self-love living for the future." 

"Nothing is true pleasure that is not pleasant to re- 
member." 

"A good time is one that don't go off with the having." 

"Wisdom hath length of days in her right hand, and in 
her left hand riches and honor." 

Shakespeare: 

Love thyself last. 

Cherish the hearts that hate thee. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 

To silence envious tongues. 

Be just and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at 

Be thy country's, thy God's, and truth's. 
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California Supreme Court Take Solitary Stand Against 

Bible in Schools 

On Nov. 2, 1922, New York Times gave full report 
of the opinion of the Supreme Court of California, over- 
ruling a lower court, that reading King James version 
of the English Bible, "without note or comment," in a 
public school of that State, is in violation of those pro- 
visions of the State Constitution and laws that provide 
that "Boards of School Trustees shall exclude from school 
all books, publications or papers of a sectarian, partisan 
or denominational character." This decision, of course, 
affects California only, and so far as government agencies 
are concerned represents few other States. When America 
was American the reading of the Bible, the King Book 
in the literature of knowledge and of power, was the 
teacher's first act each day in schools and colleges ; and 
it is estimated that in three-fourths of our towns that 
fundamental Americanism has never been surrendered. 
A Catholic archbishop in Cincinnati, about sixty years 
ago, in the interest of his parochial schools, persuaded the 
city school board to banish the Bible. The court ruled, 
two to one, that the reading of the Bible was in accord- 
ance with the requirement of the Northwest Charter, that 
Christian morality should be diligently promoted by the 
public schools. By a curious legerdemain, the outvoted 
judge, sitting in another court, overruled the decision, but 
decided only that any city school board in Ohio could 
put the Bible out or in. That is still the law of that State. 
Only one State, Arizona, has banished the Bible by statute. 
Only one Supreme Court, that of Illinois, has hitherto 
forbidden Bible reading altogether, and the new Consti- 
tution of Illinois, soon to be voted on, contains permis- 
sion for Bible reading. Two States, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin, have forbidden "sectarian" use of the Bible, but 
that was superfluous, for no one has ever asked for such 
use. Several State Attorney Generals and Superintendents 
of Schools, years ago, gave adverse opinions, which had 
only temporary authority. On account of the alarm- 

IN6 INCREASE OF JUVENILE CRIME, THE RECENT TENDENCY, 
HAS BEEN NOT MERELY TO PERMIT BUT TO REQUIRE DAILY 
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Bible teading, putting it in the honor roll of com- 
pulsory EDUCATION — ^TOO IMPORTANT TO BE LEFT TO THE 
LOCAL OPTION OF A POLITICAL SCHOOL BOARD OR A FRIVO- 
LOUS TEACHER. Since 1855 Massachusetts has required 
daily Bible reading in every school by State law. School 
boards of New York and Washington made this require- 
ment by rule back in the 19th century. Early in the 20th 
century, Pennsylvania required that every school day 
should begin with reading of at least ten verses of the 
Bible. The Jews and Roman Catholics made no serious 
opposition before or after the passage of the law. This 
was a great surprise, and led New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Georgia to pass substantially the same law. 
New Jersey alone confined the reading to the Old Testa- 
ment by statute. Louisiana did the same by Supreme 
Court decision, which ruled that only Jews could make 
valid claim that any part of the Bible was "sectarian," 
and then only in case of the New Testament. The court 
cast to the winds as trivial the claim that the Catholic 
could oppose King James version as "sectarian." It 
should be known that one of the most beautiful eulogies 
of King James version was written by Cardinal Newman. 
Cardinal Gibbons told the writer he often read it. Bishop 
Jones, of Porto Rico, since deceased, cordially approved 
posting King James version of the Commandments in the 
public schools. Bishop Canevin used that version of the 
Commandrnents in his "Easy Lessons of Christian Doc- 
trine for Mixed Schools." With twelve millions of our 
children of school age not in any Sunday school it is 
hardly less than an encouragement of juvenile crime to 
bar out of the only schools where Bible precepts can be 
brought to bear on that great host the Book which all 
religious people agree is needed by all youth to safeguard 
them and the community.^ 



» Biblical Seminary, 541 Lexington Ave., N. Y., strategically recognizes 
that "all Christian workers should know Christ, the Bible, human nature 
and how to teach." Ask Prof. Wood for best books to aid fathers, teachers 
and preachers in development of adolescent boys. 
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LAST WORD. As this last form goes to press, Italy has 
made a choice of evils, changing from the childish new type 
of "bloc*' government, whose compromises preclude courage 
to deal with mobs, to a government by aristocratic revolution- 
ists, who prefer to end an inefficient democracy rather than 
mend it by slow processes of education. At the same time the 
Turkish rebels, who have seized another government, are pre- 
paring to play the petty politics of all the "bloc*' democracies 
to regain more than Turkey lost by the World War. We pro- 
pose for schools and colleges and clubs discussion of this 
question: In view of recent history of Russia, Italy, China, 
Mexico and Ireland, is "Limited Monarchy" or a limitation of 
suffrage needed in most countries to make democracy safe for 
the world? 



Author's books are named on page 432. That which contains 
most information on the social problems briefly discussed in this 
book, is the Princeton Lectures on "Practical Christian Socio- 
logy." 12mo, illustrated, 512 pp., $1.50 postpaid. It is a curious 
study in current education, which the author can afford to view 
from the gates of eternity quite impersonally, that even Chris- 
tian colleges have usually preferred sociologies that were neither 
''Christian" nor "practical," which mostly ignore the Bible 
records of the origin of human society, and are written 
by men who have never encountered social problems except in 
books. When colleges want a medical teacher or text book 
they require a basis of "practice," and so in the teaching of 
electricity and art; but sociology, which should be a practical 
exposition of the finest of the fine arts, the art of social living 
^the art of social betterment — any teacher or author will do 
who can make up a pedagogic book out of old books without 
any first-hand experience in improving community life. The 
sociological expert, known as a reformer, is too practical to 
be altogether agreeable. Can any one name a college or uni- 
versity whose graduates, after spending much money and 
valuable time in study of sociology, have gone back to their 
home cities to overthrow the unholy league of commercialized 
vices and commercialized politics, as doctors go from the 
university to heal the sick, and engineers to build roads and 
bridges? Is it not for lack of practicality in many sociologies? 

The author desires to help social conditions not alone or 
chiefly by books, but more by lectures, free leaflets and cor- 
respondence. His address is 206 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E., 
Washington, B. C. His next undertaking, in which he asks 
the prompt cooperation of those who are in sympathy with 
some, if not all, of the social aims expressed in this book, is 
to develop a perpetual endowment for free circulation of such 
matter as this book contains in frequent "Up-to-the-Minute 
Bulletins" and "Standard Welfare Documents." The events 
of 1922 have shown conclusively that much more educational 
work on all these themes is needed. 
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ties and duties in the case, 
199, 402f, 414, 424. 

University Presidents quoted 
as recognizing general moral 
slump and challenging col- 
legians to lead in recovery 
of lost ground, 418. 

Vacation schools described, 

293-4. 
Venereal diseases, warning 

against amusements that 

promote, 316. 
Voters, estimated from third 

to half neglect to vote, 172. 

War, characterized by Napo- 
leon, Sherman, Schiller, 193- 
4; promoted by war trad- 
ers, 204, 206; surcharged 
"clouds" that threaten an- 
other world war, 405-9. 

Washington, George, pictured 
in young manhood, 126; 
quoted for Sunday rest in 
the army, 380; cited, 51, 65. 

Washington Arms Confer- 
ence, not a full success, 
though encouraging, 150, 
201. 

Washington Monument, pic- 
ture of, 145. 

Wasteful expenditures, tobac- 
co, luxuries, etc., 420. 

Wells, H. G., quoted, 208; 
discussed, 418. 
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Whipping children, discussed, 
265. 

Wife, poem on, 44; prepara- 
tion to be, 253-8. See also 
Mother. 

Willard, Dr. Frances E., cited, 
8, 35, 115, 286. 

Wine and beer delusion, 288. 

Wisconsin, fight in, to con- 
tinue prohibition of com- 
mercialized sports on Sun- 
day, 119; State Board of 
Health of, warning against 
corrupting carnivals, dances 
and other bad shows, 315. 



Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 113, 316. See 
Willard. 

Work, see Labor. 

Women, statistics of, 172-3; 
bad and good, 321 ; votes of, 
360. See Wife and Mother. 

World Survey, in November, 
1922, 402, 424. 

Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, pictures of work, 
domestic and foreign, 103, 
105; sample of work for 
young men, 104. 

Young Women's Christian 
Association, 247. 



Dean of St. PauVs, London: 

The most inspiring faith of our day is the con- 
fident belief that purposive effort, guided by ex- 
pert knowledge, may achieve great things for the 
human race. 



BOOKS BY DR. WILBUR F. CRAFTS 

From British and American "Who's Who^ (Except 1922) 

1873: (1) Through the Eye to the Heart.* 

1874: (2) Wagons for Eye Gate. (3) Trophies of Song. 

1875 : (4) Childhood, the Text Book of the Age.* 

1876: (5) The Ideal Sunday School. 

1877: (6) Fireside Talks on Genesis. (7) Song Victories. 

1878: (8) The Bible and the Sunday School. (9) The Two Chains. 

1879: (10) The Coming Man Is the Present Child.* 

(11) Illustrations of the International Sunday School Lessons. 
(12) Symbols and System in Bible Reading. (13) Normal 
Outlines. 

1880: (14) Rescue of Child Soul.* (IS) Normal Half Hours. 
(16) Plain Uses of the Blackboard* ($1.25) 

1883: (17) Talks to Boys and Girls About Jesus. ($1.50) (18) 
Teachers' Edition of Revised Testament. ($1.50) (19) Suc- 
cessful Men of Today. ($1.00) 

1884: (20) Must the Old Testament Go? (21) Talks and Stories 
of Heroes and Holidays. ($1.50) (22) The Sabbath for 
Man. (23) Rhetoric Made Racy. 

1885: (24) The Temperance Century. 

1887: (25) Reading the Bible with Relish. 

1890: (26) The Civil Sabbath. (15 cents) 

1895: (27) Practical Christian Sociology. ($1.50) 

1896: (28) Social Progress. 

1900: (29) Before the Lost Arts. (30) Intoxicating Drinks and 
Drugs in All Times and Lands.* (Associate Authors Misses 
Mary and Margaret W. Leitch.) 

1902: (31) March of Christ Down the Centuries. 

1906: (32) Patriotic Studies. (50 cents) 

1908: (33) Internationalism. (50 cents) (Editions also in Japa- 
nese and Arabic.) (34) World Book of Temperance.* ($1.00) 

1910: (35) National Perils and Hopes. (36) History of Inter- 
national Reform Bureau. (Free) 

1911: (37) Prohibition Handbook. 

1914: (38) Bible in School Plans of Many Lands. (50 cents) 
(39) Illustrated Bible Readings. ($1.00) 

1915: (40) American Plan for Keeping Bible in Public Schools. 
(10 cents) 

1918: (41) Why Dry? (50 cents) 

1919: (42) Quarter Century of Moral Legislation. (Includes 
Patriotic Studies and Reform Bureau History.) ($1.00) 

1920: (43) Made in Mayflower Land. (25 cents) (Reminiscences.) 

1922: (44) That Boy and Girl of Yours.* ($2.00) 

♦Mrs. Crafts associate author of books starred. Books not in 

italics were out of print when this list was printed. Prices in- 
clude carriage. Send for books, also for list of Dr. Crafts* book- 
lets and leafllets, to International Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
Other books in preparation: "Seeing Life Whole," "Behold 

Your King," "The Strong and the Fair," "Feasts of Reason 

for Every Season," "Illustrated Addresses." 
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